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CHAPTER I. 

IN the (jood old tinma before the Flood, in 
tie times which our retired silver-gray 
politicians allude to when they say, " There 
wcro giants in those days," the new, com- 
modioua, and elegant steamah' p Mersey set 
out on her first voyage across the Atlantic. 

The Mersey was one of aline of Bteamera 
which hid lately been set up lietween Eni;- 
land and the United Stales of America, On 
the side of England lliis lino sailed from 
Liverpool, one of the mightiest of die com- 
mercial qaecns, or perhaps ne should say 
deities, ot tie world, — ■ a deity whose storm- 
win;^! and steam-winaied angels fly to all 
lands, and whose temples of trade resound 
witii all t-ongues. On the ride of the United 
States it sailed from a city less known to the 
human race at largo, bnt wh'ch we Amei^ 
ieans shall recognize when we come to it. 

This city thought the strongest kind of 
beer of itself It held tliat in intellects 
morals, and manners it stood hesul and 
shoulders above any other American muni- 
cipality. It believed, to use a French 
phrase, that it marched at the head of 
civilization, at least so far as concemeil the 
Western cmtinent. There was, also, a gen- 
eral faith in Ma city that nothing had pre- 
vented it from being the commercial metrop- 
olis of the Republic but a lack of sufficient 
commerce. A sufficient conunerce it had, 
therefore, decided to have ; and, as the first 
step towartis this end, the first step towards 
lifiwling off the m'Tcantile rivalry of Mew 
Y'lrk, the first step towards monopolizing 
tlie export and import business of a vast 
bic'i country, it had establLihed this line of 
steaniora ; the next slJ"p being a sort of in- 
formal proclamation, nmning from mouth to 
month, 10 the effect that every citizen of the 
city, and of the State attached to it, murt 
ftp in said line, and send his goods by it, 
however slow and coRtly it raiant be. 

Well, the Mersey, hudt in England, owned 
mainly by Englishmen, and manned by an 
English crew, but commanded by a home- 
made captain, had started on her first voyage. 
She started at night; came to light next 



day in a foaming tempest ; sailed sixty hours 
on her Ice bulwark or precious near it ; not 
a passenger able to keep his legs, and only 
two able to eat ; steward and stewardess 
flying wildly from state-room to state-i-oom ; 
in short, a howling, rolling, disgusiing, mis- 
erable sixly hours of it. It is such fcm'l of 
weather which has decided what peoples 
shall rule the seas and do the great coloniz- 
ings. 

At last the wind folds its hands, and the 
sea doffs its battle plumes; the waves are 
fine enough to be admired and not too 
fine (or comfortable travelling; passt-ngers 
n-surrect, break away from that undei't^er, 
the steward, and come on deck, much occu^ 
pied in mutual starin*, never having seen 
each Other before. The two who have not 
been sick are of course out. and are smoking 
their cigars with an heroic air, as much as 
to say," Old sea-dogs 1 " They seem to be 
old acqu^untance, and familiar ones for they 
hit each other in the ribs and address each 
other with, " 1 say, Duffy," and " 1 say. Bill 
Wilkins." Just now there is some banter- 
ing going on between them as to a young 
lady who is looking out of the companion 
door wiatflilly. 

"Wilkins, go and offer yonr arm," says 
Duffy, " Family trades at your shop " 

" O, get out," returns Wilkins, wilh an air 
of despising Duffy as being a man who does 
not know when to joke. " I know where I 
ought to put myselj if yon don't." 

" I say, Wilkins, you don't like tliat," 
chuckles Duffy, his flat, expressionless face 
puckering with a simper which he mistaken 
man, supposes to be sU 

"Don't like what? demanls Wiikins, 
rather too scornfully fiir mtrc pit is ntry. 

" Calling yuur bran new stor" i sh jp," 
grins Dufty, clearly one ot the smillest of 

" That 's just like you, Duffy. I never 
knew you make a joke, but what you had to 

Duffy, considerably cut up, keeps on smil- 
ing like a wax doll, and tries to think of 
something severe. 
■ "By Jehu, somebody ought to olfer her 
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an arm," resumcB WUkms, his dusky, twink- 
ling, good-liumored eyes glancing aidewaj-s 



tiiat 1 know, I 'd venture. 

'■ Bill Willdns, I never saw you modest 
before," says Duffy, at last laying hands 
on a bit of satire. " Must be somebody 's 
threatened to give you a licking." 

And O, how Dimy enjoyed his hit, and 
how engerly he looked out of the corner of 
his eye at Wilkins, as if expecting to see 
hiJn hio enjoy it ! 

Scorning to reply, Wilkins, an intelligent- 
looking, civil-mannered man, though evi- 
dently not aristocratic, was about stepping 
out in the direction of the young lady, 
when he saw something which checked 

■' Go along. Bill," whispered Duffy, giv- 
ing his friend a dig under the ribs. " One 
of us ought to help her," 

"No. She's got some one. Jehu! what 
a tall fellow ! By Jehu I that man could 
wade ashore. Shut up now, Duffy. They 're 
coming this way. Don't make a fool of 
yourself all the time, / can stand it, but 
Other folks can't." 

Duffy shut up, and both men drew aside 
respectftdly as the young lady passed 
them, her gloved fingers just touching tlie 
arm of the tall gentleman who escorted her. 

The young Wy's face was handsome, and, 
what is more, it was interesting. It was as 
different from the commonplace handsome 
face as a cultivated, voice is different from 
the cackle or twang of the ordinary untu 
tared windpipe. Quite young; not more 
than eighteen apparently; maidenly purity 
there, of coui-se. But this puritj'was so re- 
markable, it amounted to something so like a 
superior intnlligi-'nce, that it ahaost imposed 
upon the behtHer, at Uic same time that it 
attracted him. In short, this was one of 
diose rare count«n>inces in which girlidk in- 
nocence rises to the nobleness of matronly 
dignity, without losing its own appealing 
grace. As she passed our two prattlers on 
the quarteivdeck, even the stolidly joco»i 
Duffy became humble in remembrance of 
the way he had jabbered about her, feeling 
much as a man might feel who should dis- 
cover that he had been- saying sly things 
of Santa Cecilia or the Mater Amabilis. 
potent influence of mere speechless, unob- 
trusive, carefiilly veiled and yet splendidly 
visible womanly purity I It has done, how 
much we cannot fiilly discover or declare, 
towards civilizing and sanctifying the other 

This young lady lifted her face a little 
shyly and jet with perfect self-possession 
toward the man whose arm supported her. 
It was obvious enough that she did not 
know him, and that she had only accepted 



his assistance because she needed it, and 
not with the slightest thought towards flirts 
ing. 

" Do you wish to go aft ? " he had ven- 
tured to ask as he passed her in the bree;<y 
house on deck which enclosed the compan- 
ion-way. " I judged so by your looking out. 
May I offer you my arm and give you a 

" I was wailing for my aunt," she replied. 
" But she docs not seem to come." 

Then, finding it very uncomfortable there, 
with the wind sucking through the door in 
a gaie, she passed her Tiand over his sleeve, 
saying, " If you will take me to a seat, I will 
be much obliged to you." 

" We have had a hor. ible time of it," he 
was remarking aa they passed the respect- 
ful Duffy and wilkins. " The weather has 
treated us like enemies and criminals." 

"I am so glad to get on deck once 
more 1 " she said, her face lighting and col- 
oring like an eastern sky under the rising 
of the sun. " O, how beautiful the ocean 

He looked down upon her with pleasure 
because of her admiration. Who at twenty- 
four does not see eighteen aa childhood, and 
rejoice in exhibiting marvels to it, and sym- 
pailiizewith itswonderl The next moment, 
remembering what had been asked of bim, 
he hailed and placed a chair for her. 

" Thsnk you," she said. " Don't let me 
trouble you further. I see that my aunt is 
coining. Tou are very good." 

Thus liberated, or rather perhaps gra- 
ciously dismissed from his charge, the tall 
young man quietly touched his brimieas 
cloth cap, turned on his heel with the dig- 
nity natural to ^ants, walked to the other 
side of the quarter-deck, leaned a yard or 
so over the bulwark, and watthed the swift 
whirls of white and blue water, as they boiled 
out from under the paddle-box and raced 
along the ship's side. 

The aunt, a stoutish lady, inviolably 
veiled, — clearly not disposed to be blown 
to pieces before fellow-passengers, — was in 
charise of a fer stouter man, the captain of 
the Mersey. The captain got the aunt a 
rhair, slapped it down in a jolly way along- 
side the niece, and tlien phinted himself 
bolt upright in front of the two, babbling 
and boasting louder than the weather, as if 
he were all ipeaking-trumpet. 

'' Yes, a fine ship, noble ship. Never 
commanded a better. Twelve, thirteJin, 
fourteen knots. Make the pass^e before 
you could dress a salad. It's the begin- 
ning, ladies, of a great enterprise. At last 
our State will stand on its own feet, do its 
own business, put its money in its own 
pocket Independent of New York ? Of 
course we will be. It 's high time. Don't 
you think so ? I ^ree with you," 
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Captain Brlen talked loud and braced 
much, partlj- because lie was of Celtic blcKid 
and born in Ireland (only a baby at tbe 
time; raised in the American marine), and 
partly because he had fomid that pasaengers. 
and especia,lly women were cheered and 
humbugged by that sort of thing. After a 
certain amount of his liurrah-boys gabble, 
he felt that he had done his duty by tlie 
lailiea, and he prepared to lea^e ^em. It 
was time ; he was rtmning out of conversa- 
tion.; when he had shouted and huzzaed a 
little, he had done ; such was Captain Brien 
as a member of society. So he glared at the 
helmsman ; then he tiirew a glance aloft, as 
if he were still in a sailing-ve^el and car- 
ried top^llants ; then, with a sudden lurch 
and a sharp shuffle, he waa away. Next he 
was looking oyer the side, not far from the 
tail young gentleman, guessing at the ship's 
speed by the flight of the water. As he was 
about to move off — the uneasy, restless, 
hyena-like creature — the giant lassoed him 

■' Well, Captain Brisn," he s^d, w 
the ^r of one who may have money 
invest, " how is the new line to succeed ? 

" Succeed ? Prodi^ous ! " promptly shout- 
ed the skipper, in his loud cracking voi-"' 
a voice ftiU of cheerful and almost ftfllicsc 
brag and bluster; a voice which had 
undertone of humbug. " Sure to pay. Pay 
right off. Keep paying. First great step 
in°tbe ridit direction. "Change the channels 
of trade in our country." 

Captain Brien was very short and very 
thick; what our Southern mountaineers 
would call a chunk of a man ; not protuber- 
ant nor even corpulent, yet every ounce c " 
two-hundred-pounder. His face was fl 
broad, nearly four square, ponderous 
jowl, with cheeks as plump and solid tut a 
pig's. His complexion was a dark, rich, and 
curiously mottled miittnre of Bun-tannii^ 
and whiskey-tanning. So long as you mere- 
ly looked at him, you thou-ht him a bluff, 
(r,»nk, honest sailor; but the moment yoa 
heard him taik, you suspected him of being 
a humbug ; admitting, however, that he 
might he a good-hearted as well as a jolly 

" It is not eaf^" to change the channels of 
trade," observed the tall young gentleman. 
" It frequently takes centuries to do that. 
New York has an immense start." 

A serious-minded person he seemed to 
be ; one of those persons who love to speik 
veracities and to hear veracities utt"rei' 
who, perhaps, takes some offence when yi 
offer them a mess of undisguisable clap- 
Captain Brien looked up quickly at hear- 
ing his enthusiastic prophecies questioned. 
He did not frankly turn his face of hronjie 
and mahogony ; he merely slewed his gray, 



"ish, yet furtive, quick-glancing eyes. In 
instant he had warned himself; " This 
n is not to be fooled with, at least not ^ 
ea; and this is one of the times." 
■ Tou are right, sir," he said, dropping 
truinpet bluster to a confidential, honest 
undertone. " New York has an immense 

Only two vessels in the line, I beheve," 
continued the passenger. 

Only two," answered the captain briefly, 
not earing to continue the conversation, 
anee he could not splash and spout and 
play the whale in it. 
' And. the other is not yet built ? " 

Not yet built," softly admitted the cap- 
tain. He began to look ground him ior 
duty : leaking at this rate waa not agree- 
able nor wise. 

The passenger saw that the subject was 
I longer a welcome one, and he dropped 
_. There was a silence of a few seconds, 
during which the captain glanced two or 
three times at the young man, as if trying 
in vain to call him to mind, or as if struct 
with bia appearance. An imposing young 
fellow really; height something quite ex- 
Iriordinary ; could hardly have measured 
less than six feet four. His face, too, noO 
withstanding its fine pink and while com- 

Elexiou, and notwilhstaD<)ing the softness of 
is curling blond hair and long blond whis- 
kers, was not such a face as one prefers to 
ahake a fist at. Although the features were, 
in gener^, pleasing, t£e cheekbones were 
somewhat bro;Mi and th'j jaws were strong, 
showing a character full of pluck and per- 
severance. In expressbn it was charming ; 
there was a wealth of both dignity and be- 
nignity in it; it reminded one of the por- 
traits of Waahingtoo. 

We have had rough weather," he said 
preaen'ly, " Thia is tay first morning on 
my legs. Who are my fellow-passengers, 
m^iy I ask ? " 

" All the right sort, sir," shouted the cap- 
tain, for snre^ Hiis was a subject that he 
ight brag upon, without giving offence, 
fll of the right sort, and from the right 
spot," he blustered ahead. "Such people 
as I like to carry. A most elegant lady, 
sitting over there just now, a perfect lady, 
sir. Her niece is one of the mast charm- 
ing, innocent, modest, — bless you, just the 
kind that we raise and brag of —just our 
own best kind, sir. Her brother Tom, 
too — " TTie captain stipped here, and 
looked at his helmsman, headstays.bobstays, 
etc. It seemed as if he had not so very 
much to Bay in fevor of the brother Tom. 

" What IS the name ? " inquired the tall 
gentleman, who doubtless had his reasons 
for wanting to know. 

"The name ia Chester; no, beg pardon, 
the aunt's name ia Chester, — Mrs. Chester. 
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Tlie young lady's name is Beaumont, The 
Beaumonts of Hartland I " repeated the 
captain, proudly. 

The tall youn^ gentleman did not start; 
he merely looketTas if he had heard hefore 
of the Beaumonts of Hitrtiand ; he also 
looked &s if he were not pleased at meeting 

'• Ever been in Hjrtland?" mquired the 
captain. •' Lovely vill^e, — town, I should 

" I have been there," was flie brief and 

" Ptjrhaps you have known the Beau- 
monts, theoV I dare say tliey would be 
pleased t j — " 

"I never knew them," interrupted the 
youngster, more diyjy than before. 

'■In a little company like this — " con- 
Ijuu^d Captain Br! en. 

" I dare say I may make their acqudnt- 
anee, at a proper time." 

IBs intentions towards an immediate in- 



h.ilmsman, bobatays, jackstays, etc. 

" How mmy days more of it ? " inquired 
the passenger, aiter some B>-conda of grave 
me<litation, his face meanwhile turned from 
the Beaumont group, as if he might wish to 
avoid reet^nition. 

'■ How many d*ys ? Why that depends, 
you know. Tlie weather comes in there. 
So does the newness of the engine. I 
should n't Uke to prophesy, Mr. McMas- 

The young man gave the captain a aingu- 
lir glance, had the air of bdng about to 
speai, and then checked himself Could it 
be that his name was not McMaster, and 
that he had reasons for letting the error go 
uncorrected? After another meditation, he 
swung slowly away from the captain, his 
lKM;k still toward Mrs. Cheater and Mias 
Beaumont, strode ftirwanl to the waist of 
(he vessel lighted a cigar, and smoked in 
deep thought. 

Meanwhile Wilkins and Duffy, the latter 
with hia narrow gray eyes constantly fixed 
on the tall passenger, were conversing about 
th"ir own affairs. 

" Duffy, how much do you suppose we ' ve 
mwle by going to England ? " queried Wil- 
fcins. puckering the corners ol his mouth 
into satirical wrinkles. 

•' M ide ? How should I know ? Foot it 
up at the end of the season. What do you 
think we've made, youraelf ?" 

" Made blasted foola Of ourselves." 

" O, you 'd better jump overboard, and 
done with it. Tou 're always looking at 



" Well, figure 't yourself; you can cipher, 
lan't you? Expenaes going and coming 



just lour times what tluy would be to New 
York, taking in board "at the St. Nicholas, 
a course through the theatres, and a blow 
out generally. It cuts down all my profits 
and eats into the capital. 1 think, by Jeliu, 
we 'd better let importing alone. It may do 
from a seaport; but hang me if I ever try 
importing into an inland village again. If 
we had n't been as green us swamp mead- 
ows, we would n't have been got out of our 
little two-penny shops on any auch business. 
And I believe the whole line will turn out a 
flam. 0, it 's all very well as a spree 
That 's it. a big spree. But we can't maie 
fortunes on spreeing it." 

At this moment the tall passenger passed 
them on his way forward to the wai-t. 
Duffy fblloweil him with his eyes, then hur- 
ried to the companion-way. and took a long, 
sly look, then came back, staring inquiring^ 
at his chum. 

" I sav. Bill Will 
low? 

'■ Big chap," returned Wilkins, turning 
his face upward and surveying every point 
of the horizon. 



kins, trying to look indifferent, but unable 
to conceal annoyance. 

"Don't know him. eh?" continued Duf- 
fy, smiling and triumphant " Ever live in 
Harlland ? " 

" Yes, of course T've lived in Hartknd, 
twenty years or thereabouts. But he 's no 
Hartland man." 

" He may have been a Hartland boy, 

Wilkins squared his back on Duffy, and 
walked aft; but Duffy would not be got rid 
of in this feshion ; he followed, and contin- 
ued his subject 

" Don't know him, hey ? You know 
those people opposite, don't you ? " 

" What, Mrs. Chester and Miss Beau- 
mont? Yes, I know who they are." 

' And where they live ? " 

" Yea, and where they live." 

" Well, you know the people on the other 
hiU?" 

" What other hill ? " 

" O, now make believe you can't under- 
stand anything," said the indignant Duffy. 
" Why, Ike other hill. Other side of the 
town. Straight back of your store. Two 
miles hack." 

Wilkins would not answer, and persisted 
in staring at every nook and corner of the 
weather, as if he didn't hear his gabbling 
comrade. 

" That 's one of the — " began Duffy. 

" Shut up ! " broke in Wilkins. 

"The youngest one," went on Duffy. 
" Been abroad eight years, studying and 
travelling. Changed wonderiiilly. I ci- 
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phered him out, though. I tell you, it's 
" Shut up, for God's sate," implored Wil- 

" Yes, and you knew it all the while, and 
would n't tell me of it," complained the ag- 
grieved Duffy. 

" Te*, I dill know it all the while," ad- 
mitted Wilkins. "I recognized him _ the 
evening * 



i aboard. And 1 did n 



tell you of it ; and do you know why V " 

Without answering or apparently noticing 
this question, Dufiy pursued: "Yes, by 
jiininy, that 's him. Sold him peaivits anil 
candy many a time. I '11 go and shake 
hands with him." 

He started to go forward. Wilkins caught 
him by the skirt of his black swalluw-tMled 
coat and hauled him batk. 

" Don't Im a blasted fool I " 

" Why not ? " demands the innocent 
Duffy. 

" Because it 's ridiculous to he a blasted 
fool all the while, and because it makes ni s- 
chief. Do you want to get np a muss on 
board? There are those Beaumont3,—th it 
joung doose of a Tom Beaumont. Dini't 
you remember all the trouble between the 
two families ? " 

" O, exactly," returns the abashed Duffy. 

" O, exactly I" scomfiiUy repeats Wd- 
kins. " Well, you see it now, don't you? 
They don't know lijra. He pa-ises lor Mr. 
McMaster on board. I heard the captwn 
call him so, and he answered to it. He "s 
quite right. It ain't best they should know. 



of 



' If they should, there might be a dii^kens 
s," observes the at last enlightened 



" i should guess so, by Jehu," matters 
Wilkins, wrathtiil at Duffy tor not iiaving 
seen it all before. 



CHAPTER 11. 

If Mr. McMaster, as we will call him 
the present, expected to keep at a distai 
from the Beaumonts during this voyage, he 
was disappointed. 

After he was seated at the dinner-table 
the three members present of that fwnily, 
the aunt, the niece, and the aephew. !ol- 
lowed each other into the eating-saloon and 
took places opposite him, the young lady 
acknowledging by a slight iticUnation of the 
head her remembrance of his service in the 
morning. This was what he bad not ex- 
pected ; in fiict, this was pust what hff sup- 
posed he bad guarded against ; but the stew 
ard, being slightly beery that morning, had 
misunderstood hi? five dollars, and thoufrht li 
wanted to be close to the belle ul*tlie Hietuue: 



So there was nothing for Mr, McMaster to 
do but to return the girl's zephyr-like sdlu- 
1, to glance rapidly at the faces oi 
and nephew, and llien quietly fell to 

Meantime Duffy and Bill Wilkins, paired 
away larther down the table, looked on 
breatlileasly out of the comers of their eyes. 
They expected, it is not best now to say 
precisely what, but clearly it was something 
remarkable. Duffy whispei-eil, " That 'a 
curious, hey, Wilkins ? " Wilkins respond- 
ed with a grunt which signified aa plainly as 
possible, "'Shut upl" And when Duffy 
failed to understand, and so stated in an 
audible whisper, Wilkins hissed back be- 
tween bis teeth, "By Jehul if you, don't 
shut up, I change my seat." Whereupon 
Duffy, turning very red under the reproof, 
looked around fiercely at the listening 
uter and called for a bottle of chaui- 
gne, being a man who under such snub- 
n"3 needed spirituous encouragement. 
Presently Mrs. Chester began a coversa- 
m with the mysterious giant. Mrs. Chester 
IS aiistocraljc ; in fact, she was iu a gen- 
eral way disagreeablv haughty ; not at all 
the sort of lady who habitually seeks inter- 
irse with strangers. But the giant waa 
barring liis tuo great height — decidedly 
handsome; and, what is more fascinating 
"". to a woman, he had an air of -distinc- 

Then why not be pleasant ? " she 

thought. " Such a little party as we have' 

board; awkward not to speak to one's 

-, he has been civil to my 



tty I 
Willtins by saying to the tall gentlem , 
wiih thdt sweet smile which haughty and 
self-conscious people often have, drawing 
it out of depdis of condescension, " The 
sea is still a little troublesome, sir. It is 
saier on deck for a gentleman than for a 
hdy." 

The captain, seated in his Olympus at the 
head of the table, immediately thundered 
his introduction; "Mr. McM^tfr, let me 
present you lo Mrs. Chester. Miss Beau- 
mont, Mr. Beaumont, Mr. McMaster. We 
pre all friends of the line, I believe ; travel- 
ling comrades. Let 's he jolly while we are 
at sea. Time enough to be solemn on 

No notice takpn of Duffy and Wilkins, 
nor of other persons around the foot of the 
table, all of whom Captain Brien knew by 
instinct to be of a different breed from the 
Beaumonts of Hartland. 

The tall passenger made three slight bows, 
and each of the Beaumo-sts made one. Even 
while he was bowing, the former waa query- 
mj! to himself whether he ought not to deny 
the name ot McMaster, and make public 
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the one which belonged to him. But he 
decided against it ; and evidently it was 
an important decision ; one could rpo that 
by the wink nhiiih Duffy threw at Wilkins ; 
a wink which the cautious Wilkins totally 
ignored. 

" 1 think, madam, that we shall now have 
a quiet time, at least for a few davB," eaid 
the so-ealled Mr. MeMaster, in a full, round 
tone, and with a cultivated accent, very 
pleasant to hear. " The bai-ometer Eeema 
to promise as mucli." 

" 0, does it?" smiled the lady. "I am 
so glad anything can prophesy in these 
days. Well, we ought to be patient, even 
with a iong voyage. It is homeward. It ia 
towards our dear native country. I shall 
be so delighted to see its chores again I If 
you have been absent as long as we, you 
must be able to synipathize with me." 

" I have been in Europe eight years, Mrs. 
Chester." 

Spasmodic winking here from Duffy, who 
thought the secret was coming out and the 

"Eiriit years I " exclaimed Mrs. Cheater. 
" And 1 was gone only one year. How can 
an American stay abroad eight years? " 

" I have been engaged in a course of 
studies which made the time pass very 

" O, 1 understand. My niece has been 
three years at school in England and 
France. We ran over alter her, and look 
a year on the Continent Europe is the 
best place, I suppose, tor a thorough edu- 
cation. But eight years 1 Dear me 1 how 
glad you must be lo return ! " 

" I can't quite say that. I leave great 
things behind me. Compared with Amer- 
ica, Europe is a completed and pirfect 
social edifice." 

"Excuse mel" objected Mrs. Chester, 
quite sincerely and warmly. " I don't con- 
sider them our equals. Look at their hordes 
of brutal peasants. And even their aristo- 
crats, I don't consider them equal to our 
gentlemen and ladies, our untitled nobility. 
\Vhere will you find anything in Europe 
to compare with our best families ? " 

Duffy whispered to Wilkins, " That 'a so," 
and Wilkins, in reply, muttered, " Confeund 

The tall gentleman waived the compari- 
son of manners; he alluded, he aaii civiliy, 
to art, literature, and science. 

" But look at our list of nohle names," 
urged Mrs. Chester, pushing on from victory 
to victory, " The authors of the FederaJisi, 
— Legarfe, Cooper, Irving, Bancroft, — 
Washington Irving." 

The lady's lore, it will be perceived, was 
of early days; she had read ''the books 
which no gentleman's library should be 
without." 



The tall young man obviously 1 
about contradicting a woman ; then he 
seemed to find a reason for speaking plainly, 
ten at the risk of giving otlence. 

" I admit those and a few otiiers," he said. 

But how few they all are I And we are a 
aljon of thirty millions. We have been a 
civilized people a hundred years and more, 
I can't account for the sparseness of our 
crop of great intellects. I sometimes fear 
that our long backwoods life has dwarfed 
the national brain, or that our climate is not 
fitted to develop the human plant in perfec- 
tion. Our painting Ciui't get into Europe- 
an exhibitions. Our sculpture has only 
done two or three things which have at- 
tracted European attention. Our scientific 
men, with three or four exceptions, confine 
themselves to rehearsing European discov- 
eries. Our histories are good second-class; 
so are our poems, the best of them. I don't 
understand it There is only one poor com- 
fort. It is not given to every rnition to pro- 
duce a literature. TTiere have been hun- 
dreds of nations, and there have been only 
fix or eight literatures." 

Evidently this Mr. MeMaster, or what- 
ever his name might he, was a frank and 
resolute fellow, if not a downright wilful one. 
At the same time his manner was perfectly 
and his cultivated voice was even 



In spite of annoyance at heari>ig h 
hnd criticised and her o»n importance 
tlercby eonsiderably depreeiated.Ifca. Ches- 
ter was confirmed in her opinion that he was 
a youth of good blood. 

'■ How can an American attack his own 
country ? " was her only remonstrance, and 
that sweetened by a snule. 

" I beg your pardon; I don't call it at- 
tacking. Ij I should discover a leak in our 
vessel here, I should feel it my duty to tell 
the captain of it. How can we mend our 
imperfections so long as we persuade each 
other that we are already penect ? " 

" By Jove, you 're right there, sir," put 
in Tom Beaumont, a genteel but devil-may- 
care looking youth, perhaps twenty-one or 
twenty-two years old, "If I see a fellow 
going wrong, especially if he 's a friend of 
mine, I say to him right off, ' Look here, dd 
chap, allow me to tell you, by Jove, that 
that sort of thins won't do.' Yes, sir," 
continued Tom who had taken a straight 
cocktail before dinner and was now drink- 
ing liberally of champ^ne, "your doctrine 
suits my ideas exactly. As to America, I 
hurrah for it, of course. We can whip the 
world, if we could get at it. But when it 
comes to palaces and picture-galleries and 
that sort of thing, by Jove, we 're in the 
swamps; we're just nowhere. We have n't 
anything to show. Wha.t can you take a 
man round to when he travels amongst us ? 
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The only thing we can offer to pass the time 
is just a drink. Show him up to a bar ; 
that 's what we haye to come to. And 
that's therBftson, by Jove, that we're always 

It se«med as if Mr. McMaster thought 
that Tom had nipped too much that morn- 
ing to allow of hU conyersation being prof- 
itable. He turned to the aiater. He Lad, 
by the way, no business to turn to her 
Even Mr. Duffy, though not very bright, 
was aware of that ; he showed it by bittiug 
his knee against the knee of his friend Wil- 
kius ; for Ouffy could not endure to have 
ml idea without letting some one know it. 
Nevertheless, a brief and rather shy con- 
versation took place between Mr. McMaster 
and Miss Kate Beaumont. 

Yes, she agreed with bira, at least in part ; 
she had been long enouah abroail to like 
people abroad ; the English she liked very 
much ; the French not so well The Eng- 
lish were so frank and straightforward and 
honest 1 You could depend on them. It 
was strange that it should be so; but it 
leeined to her that life was more simple with 
them than with other peopld ; they had less 
guile and pretence than oth -r people. Pei^ 
haps, she admitted, she had seen the best 

He looked ple^ised; seemed to think it 
much ti her credit that she should see the 
best side ; probably thought that only good 
people can fully discover goodness. 

" Women are fortunate in being so situ- 
ated as to see mdnly the beat side," he 
added. "I have sometimes thought it 
would he an angelic existence to see all the 
good there is in the world and none of the 

Whether Miss Kate felt that there v 
compliment in this, or whether she per- 
oeiyed tliat the young gentleman looked at 
her very steidily, she colored a little. He 
noticed it, and immediat«ly stopped talking 
to her ; be was astonished and indignant at 
his own folly ; what right had Ae to be pay- 
ing her compliments ? The girl's ihce and 
air and in inner had actually made him for- 

f:t * ho she was. No wonder ; if not a per- 
etly beau iful face, it was a perfectly 
charming one; one of the faces that make 
both man and woman long to offer kindness. 
An oval contour, features faintly aquiline, 
ijinndaut chestnut biur, soft, hazel eyes, a 
complexion neither dait nor lii;ht, a con- 
stant delicate color in the cheeks, were not 
enough to explain the whole of the iascina- 
tion. It was the expression that did the 
beholder's business; it was the aweetnc"" 
the purity, the unmeant dignity ; it was i 
indescribable. 

Mrs. Cheater once more grasped the re 
of the fonversation ; and was allowed 
have them, so far as her niece and the 



stranger were concerned ; the genial Tom 
alone making an occasional grab at them. 
It was noticeable that while thia lady talked 
with Mr. McMaster, she was mellifluous and 
smiling ; but from the moment her own 
&raily joined in the discussion, she acquired 
sub-acid flavor. " One of tho.ie v " 



who have a t/t 



r of their o 



all parties rose from ihe table oi 
excellent terms with each other. 

Once on deck, Mr. Duffy drew his friend 
Wilkins aside by the elbow and muttered in 
profound amazement, " Ever see anything 
like that. Bill Wilkins ? ' 

The prudent Wilkins, looking as non- 
committal as a mummy, responded by an 
nprehensible grunt. 

^at would old Belmont have said, if 
he 'd happened in ? " pursued Duffy. 

Wilkins looked cautiously about him: 
Don't apeak so load, man, Yott'U split 

" I hain't mentioned the oiher name," de- 
clared Duffy. 

" Yes, but by Jehu, you want to. I know 
you, Duffy. By Jehu, I 'd rather trust ray 
grandmother with a secret than you. 1 
wish to Heavt-n you 'd shut up on the whole 
subject till we get ashore. If you don't, 
there 'E be a fuss aboard." 

O, you be hanged, Bill Wilkins ! " re- 
torted Duffy, walking away in great offence, 
and would not apeak to his friend agMn for- 
half an hour. 

Meantime the Beauraonta, clustered in a 
little group on deck, were discussing this 
Mr. SfcMaster. 

'■ Seen him before, by Jove I " muttered. 
Tom, bringing his fist down on the arm of 
his chuir. "By Jove, Aunt Marian, I've- 
seen him before. Where was it?" 

"To>n. I wish you wouldn't by Jove it 
quite so constantly in my presence," replies 
Sirs. Chester. "You seem to take me for 
one of your own fellows, as you call them." 

■i By — I beg your pardon ; there it pops, 
aj^jn," says Tom. "I was going to say 
it would n't do at all among the fellowa. 
Takes something stronger than that to make- 
them look around." 

" I cart- very little how you address them," 
retorts Mrs. Chester witt peppery dignity. 
" What I do care for is how you address. 

'■ Well, all right. Beg pardon, as I saidi 
before. Catch another hold. Who is this; 
tall chap ? " 

" He looks like so many young English- 
men," suggests Kate. '■ Only he ia taller."" 

"So he does," nods Tom. "Perhaps; 
that 's it Dare say I saw him in England 
and took him for a John BulL Though, 
!y__ never mind, aunt — didn't let it out 
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is a gentleman," de- 
1 did n't hear bim by 



" said the young 



— try ajiot'ier barrel — what wa 
say V Oh ! I i-an't for the life of 
ber vhere I did see him. Was it in Scot- 
land ? Give it up." 
, "At all events, be 
cides JHrs. Chester. " 
Joving it at us." 

" Come, Aunt Marii 
man, siting wi[h sudden 
even dignity. "Allow me to suggest that 
that is goini; a great ways. Do you notice 
tbiit ^ou insinuated thai I am not a' gentle- 

Mfs. Chester appeared to be struck by the 
protest; slie looked up at her nephi 
surprise and gravity. 

" Tom, you are quite right," she said, " I 
trust you will always repel that insinuation, 
from whomsoever it comes. I did not mean 



IS a gentk 



" All right," returned the youngster, drop- 
ping bauk into the easy, good-natured way 
which vfas habitual wiih him. '• Now, if 
don't mind it, J *ll Tght up." 

During this short tiHi Kate Beaumont 
glanced gravely and thoughtfully from one 
to the other of the pair. It was evidfnt 
that she had been long enough away from 
her relations to Ibrget their characters a 



) Ibrget 



studying them with 



litt 



" So you like the _„ , 

mences Tom, with a bantering smile, 
smile of a good-hearted tease. " Honest, 
Bteady^oing ehape are they? I wonder 
how you will like us. Seen any Americans 
yet that you fmey? What do you say to 

" Ton are my brother, Tom." 

"O, that 'sail, i, it. What if I was n't ? 
I almost wish I was n't What a fancy I 
would take o you! You'd have an olf r 
this trip. P rbaps you will, as it is. This 
Mr. McMaster is looking a good deal your 

"_ Nonsense, _ Tom 1" And Kate colored 
as innocent girls do under such remarks. 

" So I tav," put ii) Mrs. Chester. ■' Tom, 
you talk iifee a school-girl. They babble 
about matches in that st^le." 

" Do they ! " wonders Tom. " News to 
me. Thoujiht I 'd suggested a new train of 
thought to Kate. But this Mr. McMas- 

In short, there was much talk among the 
Beaumonts concerning this Mr. McMaster. 
For various reasons, and especially perhaps 
because of the mystery attaching to him, he 
was a favorite. On board ship any subject 
of curiosity is a delfght, and any tolerably 
tine fellow may eet the name of a Crichton. 
Even the fact that the young man did not 
seek the Beaumonts was rather a recora- 
niendat'on to people who were so sure of 
their own position. He was not a pushing 



creature ; consequently he w 
Mrs. Che-ter sent for him i 
parties, and Tom clapped him on the shoul- 
der with proffers of drmks and cigars. 

As for hhm, he wished heartily that they 
would let him alotie, until there came a time 
when he could not wish it, at least pot 
heartily. In hia first inteniew with them 
he had contradicted Mrs. Chester's glorifica- 
tion of America, not altogether .because he 
did not agree witli her and because it was 
his nature to be sincere and outspolicn, but 
partly also to leave a bad impression ol' him- 
self upon her mind, and so evade an awk- 
ward intimacy. It was awkward in more 
ways than one. His time was valuable to 
bim ; he ha*l in his state-room thick German 
volumes of mmeialogy and metallurgy which 
he wanted to master; and he had proposed 
to make this voyage an uninterrupted course 
of study. In the second place, there was 
between this family and bis family a disa- 
greement too inveterate and serious to be 
rubbed out by a chance acquaintance. 

At times he r^retted that he hail not at 
first announced his name and individuality. 
He had not done it, from good motives; he 
despised and detested the dd family quarrel ; 
he did not want to be dragged into it per- 
sonally; did not want a voyage of pouting 
and perhaps of open hostility. A momen- 
tary impulse, an impulse strengthened by 
the surpri-e of finding himself face to face 
with Beaumonts, had induced hioi to ac- 
t the faL<e name which somehow bail 
_ in upon him. Now that he had tune to 
think over the matter coolly, was the impulse 
be regretted? On the whole, no; not- 
itlistanding that he hated to sail under 
fiilse colors, no; notwithstanding that he 
was in a ridiculous position, no. As Mc- 
Masier he could go thTOUgh the voyage 
peaceably; and after it was over, he should 
never meet .the Beaumonts again ; although 
they lived within a few miles of each other, 
there was no chance of a meeting. 

But if he voyaged with these people 
under a false name, he must not become 
intimate witli them. On this, for the first 
two or three days, he was resolved ; and on 
this, after two or three days, he was not to 
resolved. The temptation which led him 
into tills change ot' feehng, tlie strongest 
temptation to wliieh a man can be suiijected, 
was a woman. Jf the youngster needs ex- 
cuse, let us remember that for the last four 
years he had been studying with a will, and 
had had scarcely an idea or a sentiment out- 
si de of chemistry , mi neralogy, and metall urgy. 
He had rarely spoken to a woman, except 
his elderly, hard working landlady, and the 
fat, plain daughter of his landlady. If there 
had been any pretty girls in the little town 
of Gottingen, he had failed to see them, 
i'or four years he had not been in love, nor 
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thougLt of being in love. And, al! of a 
sudden, here he was face to face with a 
young lady who waa handsome enough and 
sweet enoL^h to make a sensatJon in any 
society, and who, in the desert of the Mer- 
sey, with only Mrs. Chester and the stew- 
ardess for rivals, seemed of course the love- 
liest of women. 

She was a mighty temptation. He could 
s h p lookiu" at her and studying her. 
I b n eded helping from a dish within 
rea h h'S long arm, be mast pcrroree an- 
te he wai-er. If she wanted to walk 
h d k and her fly-away, devil-may-eare 
bro h waa larking below among the beer- 
bo and panch-glasses, he could not help 
Allow me." If she asked questions 
abo in Germany or about the studies 

n a G man university, be did not know 
h w t« vade telling her many things, and 
so making an interesting conversation. Each 
Ink ill this inter:'Our^ seemed in itself so 
unimportant! And yet the whole made 
such a chain 1 

or course, this intimacy, so singalar to 
those who knnw nil its circumatalJce^ could 
not fail to draw the sidelong wonder of 
Messrs, Wilkins and Dufly. As the tall 
young man and the graceful youi^ woman 
pace the quarter-deck in company, Duffy, 
clothii^ hiB flat iace "with pucters of dceii 
mnaning, pokes a spasmodic elbow into his 
friend's ribs and mumbles; "I say, Bill 
Wilkina, that 's the queerest start out. That 
may be a love affair before we get home. 
What then?" 

'■ Humph 1 " grants Wilkins, — a grunt 
of contemptuous unbelief, — that fool of a 
Duffy ! 

" if it should," pursues Duffy, dimpling 
and simpering, " it might collap-e the 
whole fight ; put a complete stopper on it." 

Wilkins utters another incredulous, scom- 
ihl grunt and turns away ; that Duffy is too 
much of a ninny to be listened to witb any 

"I did n't say it wo uW," explains Duffy. 
" I said it might. Old Beaumont himself 
would n't — " 

" Shut up 1 " mutters Wilkins, grinding 
his leeth through his cigar, but looking inno- 
cently, diplomatically, at the foam m the 
steamer's wake. If diat secret was to be 
divulg.d on boird, it should not be the fault 
of the tongue, or iace, or eye, of Bill Wilkins. 



CHAPTER m. 

A LONG voyage. There was time in it for 
quite a little romance. And the time was not 
misimproved, for, if we should narrate mi- 
nutely all that happened on hoard the 
Mersey, we should have a volume. That, 






however, would by no means 
simply indicate how things w 

In the first place, there was Mrs. Chester's 
flirtation. She was nearly tbrty-fimr years 
old, and yet she waa not too old for coquet- 

3, or at least she did not think so. Moiij 
[lerly people are thus minded than the 
young imagine ; many a man well stricken 
in years has thoughts of captivating some 
chit of a ^rl ; he not only wants to win her 
hand, but he trusts that he may win her 
heart; actually hopes, the deluded sen- 
io-, to inspire her with love Same with 
s ime women ; can't believe they bare 
pissed the agp of fascinating ; make eyt^s at 
young dandies who don't understand it at 
all ; would beggar themselves for a husband 
of twenty-two. 

Mrs. Chester was well preserved ; com- 
plexion brunette, but tolerably clear, — from 
a distance ; dark hizel eyes, still remarkably 
bright, — also from a distance; hair very 
bla«k. to be sure, but honestly her ovtn, 
even to the color ; a long fa*.-e, but not lean, 
and with high and rather fine features ; on 
the whole, a distinguvhed countenance. Her 
form had not kept quite so well, being ob- 
viously a little b>o exuberant, notwitlistand- 
ing the cunning of dress-makers. What was 
repellant about her, at le ist to an attentive 
and sensitive observer, was her smile. It 
was over-sweet ; its cajolery was too visible ; 
it did not fescinate; it put you on your 
guard. Even her eyes, with all their fine 
color and sparkle, were not entirely pleasing, 
being too watchful and cunning and at times 
too combative. On the whole, it was the 
face of a woman who had long been a flirt, 
who had long been a leader of tashion, who 
had seen trouble without getting any good 
out of it, who had ended by becoming some- 
tliing of a tartar, and all without ceasing to 
be a flirt. 

Mrs. Chester was a widow. A country 



six years, found herself without a fortune, 
and retired upon a wealthy brother. Disap- 
pointed woman ; thought she had not had 
her fair share of life's sweetness ; still uneasily 
seekiiw after worldly joys. Old enough to be 
Mr. McMaster's mother, old enough to mat- 
ronize him wisely in society, she was unable 
to give herself the good advice to keep from 
flirting with him. She had courted his ac- 
quaintance at the table of the Mersey for 
his own sake. It was not because he had 
been civil to her niece; it was because she 
wanted him to be sweet upon herself. 
Could n't help It ; old habits too strong for 
her sense ; old habits and a bom tendency. 
Of course, he did not understand her. ' jJo 
man of twenty-four can have the least sus- 
picion that an elderly or middle-aged woman 
wants him to flirt with her. Mr. McMaster 
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(not his real name, please to remember) 
helped Mrs. Cheater around the vessel in 
the innocence of ignorance. He did not 
want her company, but could not help get- 
ting it. " Mr McMaster, will you oblige me 
widi your arm up these stairs ? " Anu tben 
he was in for a long, prattlinff promenade 
on deck: " Mr. McMaster, wfll you please 
take me into the cabin ? " And tlien he 
found himself caught in a maelstrom of 
whist. He had meant to keep away from 
the Beaumonts ; but he could not manage it 
because of Mrs. Chester. The result was 
— the terribly pregnant result — thit he saw 
a great deal of Miss Kate. 

Pretty soon, say in about a week, there 
was a muddle. While he was talking to 
Mrs. Chester, and while Mrs. Chester sop- 
posed that she was his point of interest. He 
was really talking for the sake of Miss 
Beaumont. The aunt, as innocent of any 
such gentle purpose as a bald eagle, gath- 
ered liese two chickens under her chaperonic 
wings and brooded in them thoughts of each 
other. Had she known what she was doing, 
she would have snapped at Kate, insulted 
Mr. McMasler, shut herself up in her state-' 
room, and had a fit of the sulks. 

Results were hastened by rough weather. 
Mrs. Chester, losing her sea-lep once more, 
became to a certain extent bedridden, or 
lay about the decks inert. By this tiiue our 
tall young fiiend was under a spell which 
promised pleasures and would not let him 
see dangers. 

" Miss Beaumont, yt 
assist you " ; " Miss Beaumont, shall I annoy 
you if I walk with you ? " 

He can't help saying these things; sees 
the folly of them, no doubt, but still savs 
.. 1 .1. .L 1 ?n j_ -^Qi^hijjg of the 



very elear- 

e likes him 
and would 



them ; resolves that he will do 
sort, and breaks his resolutic 
headed youth, but ge.tting 
about the heart Of course 
the better for this weakne , 
hanily have a man of twenty-four behave 
differently. But the result? Long walks 
and long talks ; gettingmore interested every 
day ; cannot learn too much about Miss 
Beaumont ; finds her school-girl reminis- 
cences more delightful than chemistry. The 
ioung lady, handsome by daylight, seems t* 
im a goddess by moonlight. He experien- 
ces a pure, exquisite. jJmost unearthly pleas- 
ure in looking dovm at her bright, innocent 
face, and seeing it look up at him. He does 
a great deal of reading (not in chemistry) 
in the cabin, Misa Beaumont being always 
one listener, if not the only one. What a 
change has come over him, and how rapidly 
it has come I If this thing is to go on as " 
has- begun, he will soon be indisputably 
love. And then ? 

■' Wonder if he ain't getting himadf into 
a scrape ? " Ihinks the diplomatic Wilkii 



careful, however, not to utter the queiy 
aloud, lest bahb'ing Dufiy should repeat it 
and make mischief. " Well." he continues, 
still speaking in strict confidence to him- 
self " that 's the way with all younjjst^rs, 
pretty much. Women wUl get the better 
of them. Tiiey've tripped mc pretty often." 
(Mr. Wilkins, now nigh on to fortp-, hai not 
been badly tripped as yet, being still unmar- 
ried.) ■' That girl might upset me now, 
well as 7 know her breed. Pretty girl, devil- 
ish pretty giri, and looks like a good one, 
'^o, in spite of her breed." 

There are moments when our tall fellow 
wonders at himself as much as Wilkins 
wonders at him. He is one of the wisest of 
youngsters ; at least he has that reputation 
ing his acquaintance ; he has even had 
fith himself. Though of an impulsive 
_. _i, and partly because he is aware that he 
is of such a race, he has proposed to him- 
self to be practical, has set up practical- 
mindedneBS as his nirvana, and has stubborn- 
ly, self-repressively striven after it For 
years he has not meant to do anything which 
was not worth while, nor even to do any- 
thing which was not the best thing to do. 
Many of his younger associates have con- 
sidered him disagreeably well-balanced ; 
have felt reproved, cramped, and chilled by 
his rational conversation and sound, exam- 
ple ; would have liked him better if he bad 
had more emotions, enthusiasms, and whims. 
And this sagacious youth has allowed his 
heart to draw him into a scrape ; as the 
philosophical Wilkins puts the case, a wo- 
man has got the better of him. At the 
breakfast-table, no matter what may have 
been his resolves during the night, he can't 
keep his eyes from bidding Kate Beaumont 
something kinder than good morning. If 
he sees her in need of a chair, he can't 
help bringing her one. If he finds her p-- 
cing the unsteady deck alone (her aunt 
rolled in shawls, and her brother talking 
horsehelowtoboozingcompanions), hemust 
offer her his arm, or jump overboard. When 
Mrs. Chester, anxious in her least sickish 
hours to have him near her, proposes an 
evening family party of whist, he takes the 
cards. And, subsequent on the game,wlien 
the riper lady leans back in a corner, does 
her dizzy best to be agreeable, and, despite 
herself, fells into a series of dozings, how 
can he quit Miss Beaumont, or how be dull 
with her? One littie weakness after an- 
other makes a whole day of unwisdom and 
wrong-doinw. 

Excuse him ? Of course we can, and do 
it joyiiilly. We do not forget that pregnant 
saying, " A woman in the same house has 
50 many devilish chances at a fellow" ; and 
we remember that in a ship she has even 
more chances than in a house. Miss Kate 
had no rival young lady on board the Mer- 
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sey. She had not even a rival, at least not 
tor a long time past, in the emotional mem- 
ory of Mr. MtMasier. He was like Adam 
alone when he first behelil Eve the un- 
hnown. The over-Boul of hie sex, the great 
necessity of loving some one of tbe other 
ses, the universal instinct which is too strong 
for any individuality, had b^un to take 
complete possession of him, and to upset his 
boasted common sense, self-command, and 
so forth A man may be upright and sensi- 
ble ; but a man 's a man for a' that. 

It was simple folly. He knew perfectly 
well who wore the Beanmnnts ; he was in- 
formed, at least in a general way, of tlie 
long feud between them and his own fem- 
ily ; he could not show for his conduct a ray 
oi the excuse called ignorance. Before his 
mmds eye rose the two houses: the roof 
of the one visible from tbe roof of the 
other separated by onlv four miles of 
God a bioumin^ joyons earth ; yet never 
a 10 messige of tnendship between 

h m rather a ceasele s interchange of 
WT "3 nd hate It is one of the rare 

ase { % spit" whub has outlasted two 
g a ns, and which is so violent in its 
d d n) so loud in its words that all men 
k vr f it. It is a stand-point, a fixed 
f ne expects it t* pass away. And 

y t, bn wing all this bitter history, be has 
b n urreptitiously intiinat* with Beau- 
ra ad has dared even to pay surrepti- 

rtshiii to a Beaumont girl. 
Of com-se ne reproved and DuUied him- 
setf for it with distressing plainness. " What 
do I mean ? " he s^d ; and meanwhile he 



fall in love ' 



) get 
rcer giass or a liquor 
J be refused. And 
o raalie this chi 



drunk who takes glass 
which is too pleasant 
still less did he intern] 
ing and innocent young lady £tll in love 
with himself. Thai, he thought, would be 
dishonorable; for there could be no g)od 
end to it. It was, humanly speiking, im- 
possible thit a Miss Beaumont should many 
one of Ills family; and if it should happen, 
it would almost certainly divide her from 
her own blood, and so make her more or 
less wretched for life. So, marriage being 
out of the question, all love-making; was 
futility, and was even wickedness. He did 
resolved over and over that 
none of it ; and all the 
while, 1-d by the great race instinct of 
loving, went on with it. Terrible downfiill 
for a man of solid sense and stron? princi- 
ples, bom into high ideas of genMemanli- 
ness, bred for years wnong philosophers, 
accustomed to do analyses and other ac- 
curate things, able to analyse even himself, 
and so thoroughly a responsible being. 
On the twelfth day of the voyage, 
lime m the still, jloudy, sombre evening, 



it purpose it 



this yonn" man received a shock. The 
irrepressible Duffy, blind as a bat from 
coming out of the bright cabin on to the 
murky deck, halted a few feet from Mr. Mc- 
MastiT without seeing him, planted his back 
against the weather bulwark, rested his 
lazy elbows upon it, puffed gently at his 
cigar, and mumbled to the invisibly depre- 
cating Wiikins, " Ssems to me that tall chap 
is getting himself either into a marriage or 

TTie subject of the observation immedi- 
ately stole away to meditate. This outBi<le 
comment, this voice of the world at large, 
more potent than any of his own retlec'ions, 
startled him into a terrible sense of h s 
situation. What brought the comment more 
forcibly home to him was a suspicion, amounts 
ing almost to a certainty, that the speaker 



lieved until n iw that they did not re nemb.T 
him. Absent eight years ; a boy when he 
left home ; grown twelve inches or more 
since then, broad shoulders, sido whiskers, 
mustache, and all that; — lie must surely 
be changed beyond recognition. Now he 
believed that these two had found him out ; 
and consequently he felt as if he wore 
standing on a mine. Any day the Beau- 
monta might be informed who he was ; and 
then what judgment would they pass upon 
him to his face ? 

'■ You a g 'ntleman ! " they would sneer, 
or perhaps storm. " Sneak among us an I 
listen to our talk under a false name ! Even 
if you were nn indifferent person, such con- 
duct would be shabby. As things are be- 
tween our f.imilies, it is scoundrelly." 

And then w.iuld arise the old, stupid, 
hateful quarrel, more violent perhaps thin 
ever, and to some ••xt«nt rational in its vio- 
lence, because justified by his folly. 

A young man has a vast power of re- 
pentance. When he sees that he has cora- 
mit'ed an error, he sees it in awful propor- 
tions. Our giant lay awake over his sin 
nearly all that night, and writhed in spirt 
over it all the following day. A gentleman 
sen3itivel3- a gentleinan, what one m'ght call 
chivalrous, whit one m^ht even call quis 
otic, yes, chivalron= in spite of his assumed 
name, quixoti>: in spite of his long st-Tiggle 
to be practical, he was tormented by re- 
morse. How could ft man of honor, who 
hail caught himself falling by surprise into 
a dishonorable action, how could he do Kuf^ 
ficient penance ? Moreover, his blunder 
might lead to ■ disastrous consequences ; 
what chivalrous feat could he perform to 
prevent them ? Aft«r a severe storm of 
emotions, afl«r suffering spiritually more in 
one day than a nation of s ivages could suf- 
fer in a month, he hit upon one of the most 
irrational anri yet perhaps one of the most 
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natural plans that eould be imagined. Only 
a young man could hiTe deyised it, 
least have detided apon it. The youi 
80 wise and so foolisL I They are sui 
spired idiots I Sometimes uninspired 

It was a moonlit antuntn evening, sti 
ly summer-like for the season, when he led 
iiUa Beaumont on deck alone, ostensibly to 
take a walk with her, but really to carry 
out his plan. 

VVe can imagine the hesitation and flitility 
of his first al«ps toward a confession. There 
were two persons in him : the one intent 
upon being straightforward and prompt ; 
tile other shying and balking. All ihe 
j'oung; fellow's introductions seemed lo lead 
in a circle and bring hira l>ack (o where he 
had stirted. So hard is it to avow an error 
which is both intellectual and moral, 'whenj 
one is anxbus tfl preserve the respect of 
the listener, not to mention a tip-end of 
self-respect It seems at the moment as if 
confession were a new crime, instead of a 
justifying virtue. 

At last, out of pitience with himself, Mr. 
Mc Master (we will soon give his true name) 
made a direct plunge at tiis subject 

" Miss Beaumont, I beg your attention 
for a moment to a very serious matter." 

'ITiere was no start from this most inno- 
cent of young ladies. A girl more expe- 
rienced in society, or in novels, or in rev- 
eries, would have sniffed an offer of mar- 
riage. This one was ingenuous enough to 
be merely puzzled, to turn up her hand- 
some fece in the moonlight with calm won- 
der, to say with perfect simplicity as he hes- 
itated, " What is it ? " 

"My name is not McMaster," he pro- 
ceeded ; then, after scowling a moment, " It 
is McAlister. 

" I b^ you will hear me out," he hurried 
on, antioipatina that she would leave him, 
perhaps before he could begin his apology. 

But Kate was as yet simply puzzled. 



Four years of absence from home, of far- 
away ideas and of hard study, had rendered 
some of , the notions and feelings oi' her 
childhood -vague to her, so that the word 
"McAlister" did not at first rouse an asso- 

" I don't know how tbe captain got the 
idea that my name was McMaster," pursued 
the penitent, " Perhaps my illegible hand- 
writing ; I engaged my passage by letter. 
Never mind. He introduced me Dy that 
name. I thought — it was a great mistake, 
it looks like unhandsome conduct — but I 
honestly thought it best ta -let it pass." 

" It was odd," hesitated Kate, fueling that 
she ought to say something, and not know- 
ing wl^t to say. 

" You cannot blame me more severely 
than I blame myself)" he a/lded, 

" I did not mean to blauie you " Kati; 



puzzled on, " If it was a joke ? — Well, I 
don't know what I ought to tell you, Mr. 
Mc — " 

The moment she began to pronounce the 
name McAlister, she remembered the quar- 
rel which it represented. She stopped ; her 
liand fell out of his arm ; she stood away 
irom him and stared at him, 

"I beg of you I "he implored. "Will you 
not do me the fafor to hear my reasons ? I 
appeal to you as a woman, who cannot sym- 
pathize with these M bitternesses, and who 
must wish for — at least not enmity. You 
had a brother on board, I did not want to 
resume the Micient quarrel with him. I 
hate the whole affair. It is a point of fiim- 
ily honor, I know ; it seems to be held a 
duty to keep up the feud. But I have 
learned other ideaa. The quarrel appears 
to me — I beg you will excuse my ft-iink- 
ness — simply barbarous, I have no more 
sympathy with it than I have with a scalp- 
i-i.-t Well, you can guess what I had in 
I wanted a peacefiil voyage. I 

d not to be known to you or your rel- 
in any manner whatever. I sBsiiro 

n the word of a gentleman, that those 






Kate, in spit* of her astonishmont and s 
certain measure of alarm, felt that she w is 
called upon to be a woman, and she was 
capable of being one. After drawing a 
long breath to make sure of her voice, fhj 
said quietly, and with a really digniliel 
firmness, " No, Mr. McAlister, I cannot 
blame you," 

" I thank yon sincerely," he replied, so 
greatly relieved that he was almost joyous. 
" I did not expect so much kindness, I 
only hoped it." 

" 1 have lived away from home, like your- 
self," she went on, "I suppose I have lost 
some of the home ideas. But," she added, 
after a moment of reflection, '' 

" Yes, I know what you me: 
" You cannot control your <: 
I must ^ve lyou up as an acquaintance." 

Kate, looking frankly up at him, her 
h.tndsome face spiritualized by the moon- 
light, nodded her head with a rather sad 
gravity. 
" There is one thing more," he proceeded. 
im going to H^rtland. I shall perhaps 
seen there and recognized by some of 
r family. Then this deceit, this un- 
happy deceit of mine, will be discovered. 
And then the old quarrel may blaze up hot- 
ter than heibre," 

" I hope not," murmured Kate, fearing 
however that so it would be. 

that that I have told you what I 
hive," he explained. "I have raademy con- 
iijssiim to j-uu. I liave begged your pardon. 



' 1 am going 
m," he said. 
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If you should say thus much ti 
and h ' 



_ _ ir father 

__i"brothers,they might perhaps be per- 
suaded that I meant no insult. It would 
pain me horribly," he dei.-lared, stainpmg 
his foot slightly, and scowUng at hiuiBelf, 
'• if I should find that I had rekindled the 
old Bpite." 

Kate's head had drooped ; it seemed to 
her thiit a heavy load was being laid upon 
her ; she could not tell what to decide and 
to promiee. 

M«AH3ter.(wogivehim hii 
last) was also perplexed, and for a time 
silent. The weightiest part of bis plan was 
still unfinished, and he was in great doubt 
whether he ought to carry it out, 

" No ; even that is insnffiuient," he broke 
ont, shakuig his head. " There is still room 
to clwm an impertinence, an insult. I am 
justified in t«lliu(t you all that is upon my 
mind. Let me offer you one more repaja- 
tion, Miss Beaumont It is myself I lay 
all that I am at your feet. I suppose you 
will refuse me. Never minil, I am sincere, 
I shaJl not change. You need make no re- 
ply now. But whenever you choose to 
speak, yonr answer shall be binding. Do 
not go. One single word. You can tell 
your family this ; I wish you to tell them. 
All the consequences that may attaoh to 
this step I am prepared to take. I shall 
hve and^die by it" 

Kate was stupefied. Wonderful as the 
interview had been thus far, she had not ex- 
pected any such ending as this. While he 
(no flirt, be it understood) had supposed for 
days back (hat he was paying h»r " 

takable attentions, she 



and inesperienoed in the gravities of life, 
to he called on to decide aueh questions. 
She would consult her aunt; no, that would 
not answer at all ; that might lead to great 
mischief Her native sense — a wisdom 
which one might almost say was not of this 
world — enabled her to w^ain her self-pos- 
session and make a jailicious answer. 

" We will speak to each other," she mur- 
mured. '• But I must not walk with you 
alone any more. I will stUl call you Mr. 
McMaster." 

At the top of the cabin stairway she left 
him, obviously in great trembling of body 
and agitation of spirit ; so that as he turned 
away, he was tiill of remorse at having 
given her such a shock. 

Some minutes later he remembered that 
she had not answered his offer of marri^e, 

Ld, walking hastily up and down the dark- 

ig deck, he fell to querying whether 

le ever would answer it. 



olittleofafiuM; 



When Kate Beaumont cam* 
™st on the morning after that i 
and astonishii^ offer of marriage, i 



ixpected 



that she had not guessed his meaning. The 
time had passed pleasantly ; she had begun 
to respect and admire and even like this tall 
young gentleman ; but that was all that had 
come into her heart or head. And now, 
bang 1 bang ! one shot after another ; here 
was a mask thrown off and a lover falling a"; 
her feet She was not angry ; she had no 
recollection just then of tiie femily feud ; 
she was simply amazed, and in a certmn 
sense shocked. It was as if he had taken a 
liberty ; as if, for instance, he had tried to 
kiss her ; and he ahnost a straiiger, a nine 
days' acquiuntance I 

The first words that she found to say 
were, " Mr. SIcAlister, I cannot talk to you. 
I tiiink I ought to go." 

An<l in her confusion and alarm she was 
about to leave him and traverse the stag- 
gering deck alone. 

» Let mo help you," he be^ed, offering his 
arm so gentiy and with such. dignity that 
she took it. "Please allow "me one word 
more. How may I .address you during 
the rest of th^ voyage? As an acquaint- 

It'was terrible to Kate, young as she was 



McAlister saw^ by the pallor of her face 
and the bluisli circles around her eyes, that 
she had not slept. 

A amaller-souled man might have been 
prond of aceomphshing at least thus much 
rav^e in a woman's spirit, especially aiter 
she had not deigned to accept that offer 
which is the greatest of all man's offers, 
and bad not even deigned tfl notice it. But 
(his young fellow, we must understand once 
for all, had nothing petty about his soul 
any more than about his physique. A gen- 
tieman, a kind-hearted gentieman, full of 
ispect for the girl whom he h^id terrified, 
„ad even fo a certain extent loving her, he 
looked with humiliation and remorse upon 
his work. . 

No sleep?" he gasped in his heart 
as it I who kept her awake ? I might 
have kriovm it ; shame on me for not having 
foreseen it I — a man who has looked int i 
medicine, as well as other science 1 But 
have I not done for the best, in the end ? 
Was it not incumbent upon me that I 
should say all that I did say ? After insults 
ingher — under the eiroum,stances it was 
an insult — by fordng my forbidden com- 
pany upon her incognito, could I do less 
than place my whole self at her feet, to be 
spumed if she chose? Certainly not; 1 
must be right there; every gentieman 
would say so." 

So he saw ii,; looked at it you observe, 
tliroufh tbe most chivalnms of^ spectTc'es ; 
through spectacles, too, whi -b, unawares to 
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him, were colored ty more or less of love's 
glamour. A young man who has heen a. 
Sttle smitten is not to be trusted with rea- 
soning about the lady who hai moved him. 
He h^ fallen among the most amiable de- 
lusions, and is plundered of his wits with- 
out being aware of it. He is as much at 
the mercy of this one subject as a country 
greenhorn is at the mercy of a professional 
gambler. But we will not now judge tlie 
wisdom of Mr. McAlisler's plan ; we shall 
see in the course of time how it turned out. 
No more walks and talks alone with 
Kate Beaumont. In lieu of her, Mrs, Ches- 
ter; ocean being quiet again, that Venus 
rises from the deprh-i ; and finds plenty of 
uhauces to attract Me Alister, or rather to 
grab him. It was, " Steward, please say to 
Mr. McMaater that we are making up a 
party of whist"; or, "Captain Brien, if you 
are going on deck, have tne kindness to tell 
Mr. McMaiSter that we ladies are quite 
alone in tbe cabin"; or, " Tom, you walk 
so unsteadily that I should really be obliged 
if yoD would get Mr. McMaater to relieve 

Velvet glove, though hand of iron, you 
see; a domineering soul, but gracious lan- 
guage. Indeed, it must, not be guessed from 
any light-minded remarks of ours that Mrs. 
Chester was either vulgar or stupid. On the 
contrary, she was a woman whom most of 
us, if we should meet her in society, would 
treat with profound respect. What ■ ' ' 
aoiau fOTce of character, considerable 



L the ' 



■s of the world, and i 



high and mighty famdy positii , 
figure of no little dignity. Only men of a 
seared character laughed at her, and they 
only when by themsdves. The laughter was 
m^nly about her fancy for young fellows 
It was almost a mania with her ; it had 
grown upon her during her married life 
with a husband twenty years her senior; 
and now that she was a somewhat elderly 
widow, she was fairly possessed by i( 
ITiere was always a youngster dangling a 
her apron-strings, held there by Heavf-n 
knows what mature female magic, and mak- 
ing both himself and her more ridiculous 
than should be. 

But our friend Mr. McAlister did 
love to dangle. He was not of the dangling 
sort ; modestly but intelligently const ' 
ofhis own value; tolerably well aware, 
that he could not dangle gracefully ; for 
one thing, much too tall for it. Moreover, 
although his liking i>T Kate Beaumont was 
sufficient to make him try to like every one 
who belonged to her, he could not fancy 
Mrs. Chester. He discovered in the lady, 
as he thought, a cert^n amount of hardness 
and falseness; and, gentle, sincere, frank 
almost to bluntness, ne could not yearn 
&li«r such a person. Be^des, be was sore- 



hearted, anxious about the result of his late 
great step, and fearful lest his incognito 
might yet work mischief, so that he was not 

spirits to bear the first woman who chose 

take his arm. Accordingly he went 
heavily laden with Mrs. Chester, and, quite 
unintentionally, he gave her cause to sus- 
pect it. There was a slowness about join- 
ing her; there waa a troubled absent-mind- 
edness while convoying her ; at times he ex- 
cused Iiimself from the whist parties on very 
slight grounds ; at other times he was to 
busy with his books (scientific stufi^ that 
' I did not look up when she passed. 

The aimoyed Mrs. Chester, just like a 
conceited old flirt, suspected a rival. She 
watched the gentleman, noted his exprea- 
wben his eyes fell upon her niece, and 
guessed the cause ofhis indilference to her- 
self. Then followed some sly pumping of 
Kate: "Avery handsome man, this Mr. 
McMaater." 

Do you think so, aunt 'I " replies ihe 
girl, who really bad not fixed opinions as to 
the man's beauty, so little was her heart 
touched. " He is so very tall ! Too tall " 

Mrs. Chester, a veteran trickster, could 
not see through one thing, and that was 
feminine sincerity. She inferred at once 
that, because Kate had questioned the gen- 
tleman's handsomeness, therefore she 'iid 
think him handsome. A good deal afraid of 
such a fresh rival, and also remembering 
her chaperonic duty towards her niece, she 
immediately uttered the warning cluck, " I 
wish we knew better who he is." 

Kate, who did know who he was, and 
who had been thinking about the offer of 
marriage and the family feud, was by this 
time c^oring sumptuously. New alarm on 
the part of Sirs, Chester ; the girl already 
in love with tliis stranger, it may be ; there 
must be an avalanche of chaperotiic dis- 
L-ouraaement. 

'■ We have n't the least knowledge of 
him," she broke out, almost spitefiilly, fin" 
her temper was quii k and not easily held 
in rein. " He is the most singularly un- 
cooimunicative and even evadve person ! 
I am half suspicious at times that we have 
done wrong in encourajiing his advances." 
(PoorMcAhsterlhehadmadenone.) "We 
mav find that we have a — what do you 
call it in English 'i* — a commis voyageur on 
our lianda. Of course travelling compan- 
ions can be got rid of That is why I have 
allowed him to play whist wilh us, and so 
otL But even in travelling companions one 
wants a little less mystery. " 

" I thought you liked the mystery, aunt," 
remonstrated Kate, who, for some reason, 
I perhaps only an emotion, had not been 
quite pleased to hear Mr. McAlister called 
a b^man. 
1 " O, I have been interested by it a little," 
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hateful 



admitted Mrs. Chester, who had indeed 
been greatly interesied by it, having gone 
80 fiir as to suspet-t the youngster of [>eing a 
GermaD baron, and ^dl because hi; read 
. High Dutch scientific books. " Yes, the 
mystery has been amasing. Anything to 
pass the time at sea. But we must be care- 
lul about liim." 

After a moment's meditation, she added 
with sincere eagerness : " I really wish we 
knew Bomothing. Tom gets nothing out of 
him; does n't try, I suppose. Has he never 
dropped a word to you, Kate, by which 
you could guess him out." 

Mrs. Chester's eyes suddenly became 
very sharp, and under them Kate colored 
ag^n. "Hie girl was grievously burdened 
with her secret ; not accustomed to have 
an idea of anch magnitude about her; ac- 
quiring womanliness under the pressure, 
but acquiring it painfully. 

"Why should he tell me anything?" 
she asked, feirly driven int 
equivocation by her relative' 

Mrs. Chester was more or less informed 
and infuriated. Evidently, as she decided, 
tills man had told Kate something about 
himself. If he had done that, if he had felt 
free or felt obliged to open his history 
the prl, it was Iwcause he was in a state 
open his heart to her. Engaged in love- 
stirmishes since her earliest teens, Mrs. 
Chester was always on the alert for love- 
skirmishes. Although she kept her self- 
possession under her discovery, she '- ''— 
depths of her soul bounded with 
ment. There were no more words 
matter; frankness was almost impossible 
with this woman, except in overpoi 
anger ; but she resolved to keep a constant 
eye on Kate, ' and to ferret out Mr. Mo- 
Master. ■ 

An hour later, sitting on deck alone (a 
spider prcfors to watch in solitude), she ob- 
served Messrs. Duffy and Wilkios engaged 
in muttered conversation, and discoveredby 
Duffy's nods and jerks of the elbow that the 
talk referred to her man of mystery. That 
blathering Duffy I just the person to pump 
successfully ! She knew him well by sight 
as a " store-keeper " in Hartland ; why had 
she been so awkwardly haugbtv as not lo 
recognize him heretofore ? With the de- 
tective instinct of woman, she fixed at once 
upon Duffy as a subject for her catechism, 
rather than upon the diplomatic-faced Wil- 



Afler a while her predestined viclim 
dropped away from his comrade, and saun- 
tered up and down the deck alone,h*nds in 
pocket, fingering his small change, and cal- 
culating his profits. The second time that 
he passed her, Mrs, Chester leaned sudden- 
ly forward in her chdr, as if she had that 



instant remembered him, and called, "Mr. 
Dufiyl" 

He hatted, hia flat, doughy face coloring 
. to the eyes, and all his veins thrilling 
th excitement, under the honor of bein;; 
addressed by Mrs. Chester. 

I am rimt, am I not?" asked the lady, 
is Mr. Duffy of Hartlaad ? " 
Why, Mrs. Chester!" stammered the 
simple, modest man. " Just so. Mr. Duffy 
of Hartland. Had the pleasure of sell- 
ing you goods now and then, ma'am," he 
added, not being above his business and 
wishing to show an agreeable humility. 
■' How have you enjoyed your voyage, Mrs. 
Chester 7 " 

Before continuing the conversation, the 
lady signed to him to take a chair beside 
her, sweetening and enforcing the invitation 
with a smile. LifUng his liatand teeling as 
if he ought to remove the shoes from off his 
feet, Duffy seated himself 

" The voyage has been fairly pleasant," 
resumed Mrs. Chester. " A little lonely, I 
must say, — such a small company! I should 
have claimed your acquMntance before, Mr, 
Duffy, if Ihadreci^nized you. Whydidn't 
you speak to me ? Hartland people ought 
not to be strangers, especially when they 
meet away from home." 

" Beg pardon," smirked Duffy, quite- 
abashed at hia error. " Did n't feel esaetly 
sure you would recall me. You see, Mrs. 
Chester, I never had the pleasure of speak- 
ing to you except across the counter, and 
that iun't always a claim." 

" Ah, yea I we live so &r from the town ! " 
said the lady, in sidelong apology for not 
having invited the shopkeeper K> the Beau- 
mont mansion. But Duffy needed no such 
apology; he had never expected to be asked 
old-time " society ; he felt himself 
well treated in being spoken to 
ir by Mrs. Chester. Still, he was 

fed by this graciousnesB, 
to cross hia legs and thus 
put himself more at ease on the small of his 

Been on the Continent, Mrs. Ches- 
' he proceeded, slightly rubbini his. 
hands. 

'•Ah, indeed? And how did you like the 
Continent?" 

" No. / have n't been there. Beg your 
pardon. I meant yoar party." 

" O yes. A deUghtful tour. And have 
yon only seen England ? Really. Mr. Duffy, 
yoQ should htve givea a month o- ' — "- 



the Continent. 
" Could n't, 
way with a 
where he has 



Chester. That 's the' 
i; he has to go. 
always on his muscle — 1! 
I went over to look into 
importing, and it took up every snip of time 
tiiat I could spare from home." 
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" I am so aony. However, I ought not 
to regret it, except tor your sake. Your 
business is of the greatest consequeDce to 
Utirtland. You nien of enterprise are our 
— our main-stay. I hope, Mr. Duffy, that 
you met others of our Wwnsimen abr^d, en- 
gaged in profiting by the new line." 

"None that 1 know of O, yes; Mr. 
Wilkins here ; but we went tc^ether." 

■' And how few Hardand people we have 
on the steamer," added Mrs. Chester, by 
way of closing this preliminary prattle and 
gliding on to the aubject of her man of 
mystery. " Only you two gentlemen and 
my party." 

"M-no, — y-yes," stammered Duffy, 
glancing uneasily at McAlister, just then 
pacing the midships, his lofty blond head 
plainly visible. Mrs. Chester had also seen 
the yoDng man there, and she now not«d 
the merchant's singular glance towards 

" Do you know that gentleman ? " she 
asked, as tpiick as lightning and with telling 
directness. 

•■ N-no. Ah, yes. ' That is. Let me see. 
What is his name ? " was the blundering re- 
sponse of the entangled Duffy. 

Mrs. Chester would not help Lim ; she 
might have suggested that tbe name was 
McMaster, but she was too sly to do it ; she 
had guessed that Duffy knew something 
about the youngster, and she was resolved 
to make hini tell it; if iie would not, he 
must do Ilia own lying, without assistance 
from her, 

" 1 see," she added, " To tell the truth, 
1 have had my susnici'na all alone. Can't 
you put me out of doubt ? It would be quite 

Duffy was scarlet ; he looked about for 
Wilkins; did n't see him and drew a long 
breath. 

■' That, Mrs, Chester," he began, leanin" 
forward and speaking in a whisper. " Well, 
I 've been wondering all the while you di<l n't 
ree(^Tilae him. Thought perhaps you did. 
Could n't tell what to m<ifce of it. Why, 
it's Frank, the youngest. Been in Europe 
eight years. Changed as much as ever 1 
saw a teller." 

" Oh ! " responded Mrs. Chester, who was 
still quite in the dark, not knowing much 
of the McAlisters, " So it's the youngest? 
Frank ? " 

" Yes. And they do say he 's the best 
of the lot," contjnnud the pacificatory DutFy, 
anxious fo prevent a " muss." " I do sup- 
pose, if there 's a decent fellow on that bill, 
a fellow who don't want to make trouble lor 
nobndy, it's this same Frank McAlist«r," 

At the word " McAlister " Mrs, Chester 
came very near bursting out with an amazed 
and excited " Oh ! " It cost her all her 
strength as a social gymnast to enable her 



fo catch her breath, bend her eyes fo the 
deck with an expression of remembrance, 
and say in a quiet tone, " So it U Frank 
McAlister. He has been called, I under- 
stand, Mr. McMaster," she presently added, 

" Well, yes — McMaster — McAlister 
— some mistake perhaps," sn^ested the 
gentle-minded Dnny. ■■ May be, too, that 
fie let it go so, not wishing to be unpleasant 
to you. B^ pardon. You know the old 
difficulty. Excuse me for mentioning it. 
I forgot myself, Mrs. Chester." 

"Wo offence, Mr, Duffy," replied the 
lady, proud of the feud as of a family heir- 
loom, unmistakably aristocratic. " The 
thing is a matter of public notoriety, I be- 

She changed the conversation ; there was 
some talk about the fine sights of London ; 

Siresently Duffy perceived that he had stayed 
ong enough and went. 

"I'll bet you one thing," whi'pored the 
scoffing Wilkins when they were alone to- 
gether. " You 've been letting out every- 
Uiing to Mrs. Chester." 

" No, sir," weakly ryilied the conscience- 
stricken and abashed Dufiy. " Hang me, if 
1 1^ lier anything of that, he tried to blus- 
ter. Then, under pretence of wanting a 
cigar, he went below in great bitterness of 
spirit to get a drink, mentally cursing him- 
helf, Wifliins, Mrs. Chester, and women 
generally. •' Bla-ast the women I " groaned 
3ie humble telltale. "They always will 
bore things out of a feller." 

But Duffy is of no account, and we must 
lay him aside like a sucked orange, just ob- 
serving that the secret was worth nothing 
in his bosom, while now it is where it may 
bear fruit. It makes a difference with a coal 
of fire whether it is in a potato-bin or a 
powder-magazine. 

The nature and history of the quarrel be- 
tween the Beaumonts and the McAlisters 
will be told in due season. Just here it is 
only necessary to say that Mrs. Chester, 
notwithstanding her twenty years of mar- 
riage, was what sbe called " Beaumont all 
through," keeping up family prejudices and 
grud^s with the family loyalty of a womaji, 
.and, for instance, abominating the McAlis- 
ters as her father had abominated them be- 
fore her, A sly and spitetul breed she 
thought til m ; people whose strength it 
was to strike when you were not looking; 
people always ready to take a mean advan- 
tage of the noble Beaumonts. What could 
such a woman think when she learned that 
Frank McAlister, son of that old fox (as she 
called him) Donald McAlister, had been 
palming himself upon her as a stranger, 
accepting her pettings under a fdgned name, 
allowing her fo pinch his arm (if she did 
pinch itj, and — well, and so on ? A trick, 
she decided ; a mean and dastainlly trick ; 
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perhaps a piece of espionage ; perhaps 
studied insult. One or the other ; it w 
some one of these things ; and whichever it 
was, it was an outrage. 

■' I '11 teach him I " she muttered, as 
remembered pretty phrases which she had 
mnrmured to the young man, and suspected 
him of having laughed at them in hie sleeve. 
" Playing his jokes on a lady ! " gurgled 
this Tain, excitable, easily angered, and i ' 
so easily pacified woman. " An insult 
our whole race 1 " was another stinging 
flection, envenomed by a family pride 
strong as corrosive sublimate. People of 
average unsuspiciousness and mild ten 
will find it haid to imagine how entirely 
elderly baby looked at the offensive side of 
the discovered deceit, and how suddenly 
furious she had become over it. Not a sup- 
position crossed her mind that McAlister 
had meant no harm, or had meant only 
good. She instantaneously imputed hos- 
tility to him, and in return she was in- 
stantaneously hostile. 

Well, what to do about it ? Cut the man, 
of course; but that was not enough for good 
old Beaumont hate, inflamed by a new 
wrong ; he must be visited with a more effi- 
cacious punishment. Revenge, however, 
was easier to wish for than to devise, even 
with spitefiil Marian Beaumont Chester, the 
cause neretofore of more than one quarrel 
between man and man. To be sure, if she 
should tell her harum-scarum nephew what 
had happened, he was iust the youngster 
to take a pint of whiskey aboiffd, break 
out copiously in profane language, make 
a scandal at all events and pick a tight, 
perhaps. But Tom, adroit and atidat'ious 
as he was in squabbles, did not seem to 
her a match for this cool-headed giant. 
Furtliermore, Mrs. Chester remembered that 
all the responsibility of an immediate dis- 
agreement would rest upon her, and did not 
find herself quite willing to shoulder it alone. 
Had the whole family been here, had there 
been some weighty soul at hand to set her 
on, or even to liold her back, how promptly 
and loudly would her voice have been raised 
for war I As it was, responsibility, man's 
special burden, how should she shoulder it ? 

Not a word did she whisper to her niece, 
nor had she a thought of consulting her. 
So simply and single-mindedly angry was 
she, that she had actually forgotten her sus- 
picion that Kate knew or guessed who this 
man was, as well as her other suspicion that 
there was some small matter of heart intelli- 
gente between the two. She merely re- 
membered the girl as a child, quite inca- 
pable of feeling or deciding properly concern- 
ing such a grave situation as this, and no 
more to be consulted as to the lamily honor 
than if she were still a denizen of cradles 
and trundle-beds. It is generally difficult 



that young heads 
, ^ , until the junior 

knock it into the senior ones by 
dint of well-directed and vigorous but- 
ting. 

Late in the evening (no whist after tea 
that day) Mrs. Chester's load of wrath be- 
came BO intolerable tliat she manfully re- 
solved to bear it alone no longer. She sent 
for Tom to her state-room, saying to herself 
that here was business for masculine muscle, 
and that it was high time for her nephew to 
show bimseif a chip of the old Beaumont 
timber. 

But the McAlister firebrand, notwith- 
standing that it had dropped into Mrs. 
Chester's powder-magazine of a temper, was 
prevented fixim producing an immediate ex- 
plosion by a deluge of stdl! more tremendous 
mlelligence. 

Wiien the nephew presented himself, he 
looked surprisingly sober for the time of day, 
and evidently had something very serious 
on his mind. 

" Tom, come in and shut the door," began 
Mrs. Chester. " I have something very im- 
portant to tell you." 

" Yes, and, by Jove, and I 've got some- 
thing to tell yow, and, by Jove, I may as 
well tell it," responded the youngster. 

" What is it ? " asked the lady, suspecting 

that her secret was out, and half disappoint- 

iit not being the first to publish it. 

The ship is on fire," Siud Tom. " Tes, 

by Jove, on fire, as sure as you 're born. 



CHAPTER V. 

The news that the Mersey was on fire 
drove the McAlister affair as clean out of 
Mrs. Chester's head as a cannon-ball could 
have done. 

That was Mrs. Chester ; capable of emo- 
ms as fiery as ignited gunpowder; but 
capable of holding only one charge at a 
time. Moreover, there was a certain re- 
stricted sense in which this worldly and 
spunky woman was naturally religious. I 
do not say that she was satisfactorily de- 
out; nor do I nndertake to remember 
'hether she was or was not a church com- 
lunicant ; my whole statement amounts to 
this, that she believed heartily in the other 
world, and was afi-aid of it. Not that she 
thought of it profitably or often ; she only 
trembled at it when it seemed near. If she 
posse-sed of a devil, as some of her 
lies and some even of ber relatives 
asserted, it must have been that devil who, 
when he was sick, a monk would he. 

For the present the secret of the incognito 
ts not divulged, and Tom Beaumont was 
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not st'boyed at the foe of his family. In 
fatit, not ten minutes had elapsed before 
Mrs. Chester, having flown to the captain 
for consolatory aESurancea, and got nothing 
which satisfied her, was looking up into the 

fave, ealm, benignant face of Frank Mc- 
lister, and asking of it news of life or 
dciti. 

"I believe," said the deep, mellow voice 
of the young man, " lliat ine fire has been 
discovered in tlie hold; or, rather, it has 
been saspected there. Investigations are go- 
ing on now which will let ub know whether 
there is any I'eal eause for alarm. If there 
is fire, it is in the cargo; probably a case 
of spontaneous combustion ; badly stored 
chemicals, it may be." 

" What a shame ! " burst forth Mrs. 
Chester, trembling with anger as well as 
fear. " Whoever put such things on board 
ooght to be hung." 

" They are not mine," he observed, in 
answer to her sudden glare of accusation. 
" Indeed, I don't know as yet that there is 
anything of tlie kind below. Only, it seems 
likely. Otherwise, how account for the 
fire?" added this investigator. 

" I shall go and see what is there," she 
cried, making a rush in her dressing-gown 
towards the stahway. 

" It is of no use, madam," ventured Mr. 
Wilkins, who had just come below. " Can't 
get near the place. They 're taking out 
cargo, and the deck is all littered up ; the 
Devil's own mess — beg pardon. Nothing 
to be seen but smoke coming out of the 
hatchway. I don't see, by Jehu, how those 
sailors can stand it down there. 0, 1 s'pose 
it 'II all come out right," he concluded, see- 
ing the terror of Mrs. Chester. 

At this moment Duffy arrived, ■^ith an 
air of bringing a ^lass or two of grog to the 
rescue, inside his jacket. 

" The Spouter ! " he said, apparently con- 
tinning A conversation with Wilkins. "I 
say, Bill Wilkins, the Spouter 'd cool her 

"What is the Spouter?" eagerly asked 
Mrs. Chester. 

" Our fire-engine, Mrs. Chester. Hart- 
land fire-enmne. I 'm cap'n of the comp'ny, 
"Member, Mrs. Chester, how Hutch Hol- 
land's store got fire, 'n' we put the m'chine 
at it? Had the m'chine out 'n' on the spot 
in five minutes. Took up posish at t' 

Mrs. Chester, totally nninfereated in f 

Iirowesa of the Spouter, since it could n 
leH her, turned her back impatiently i 
the Komewhat tipsy Duffy, while Wdk' 
grasped him by the arm and led him 
the other end of the cabin, saying, " Here, 
tell Pie about it-" 

Serious hours passed. Now and then a 
man went on deck, crawled as near - - "^ - 



could fo the lumbered hatchway, tried to 
peer through the boiling whirls of smoke, 
came back lo the anxious ladies, and re- 
ported — nothing. Tom Beaumont, hy this 
tipsy as Dufiy, and much more 
noisy in his liquor, was back and forth con- 
tinually, talking nnreportable nonsense. 
"O, why can't yon find out something, 
le of you ? " was the cry of the angered 
and terrified Mrs. Chester. " Where is that 
Captain Brien ? I want him to come here 
hnu teil me what is the matter. I want to 
^ve him a piece of my mind. How daie 
le load his ship with combustibles I He 
las n't heard the last of this. Not if he 
gets UB ashore, he has n't heard the last of 
■■ I 'II follow hun up. 1 'II rum him." 

Cap'n Brien 'sh all right," declared 

Tom. " Cap'n Brien 'eh a gentleman. He 'a 

up there, workin' like a beaver. Don't y' 

hear him holler ? " Here a ludicrous idea 

struct the young gentieman, and he rf- 

peated with an exasperating smile, "Nigger 

wood-pile, don't y' hear him holler ? " 

Tom I implored Kate Beaumont, who 

oed even more moved by her brother's 

condition than by the common danger. 

' O yes, — all right," laughed the younp- 

r. " Got little too much aboard. Go 

deck again 'n' cool off. All right pretty 

' 0, what a miserable set I " gasped Mrs. 
Chester, aKimping with impatience. "Is 
clergyman on board ? 1 never will 
__ _3a again without a clergyman on 
board. Is there nobody here who can pray ? 
I would give all I 'm worth for a pra^er^ 

jeting. I wish I had brought old Minam. 

te could pray for us." 

She glared around upon the men, angry 

at none of them could pray for her. Rs.te 
Beaumont turned away gravely, walked 
with bended head to her state-room and 
closed the door upon herself. Was it to 
lifl a supplication to Heaven for deliverance, 
or for resignation ? McAlister hoped so, 
believed so with inexpressible tenderness 
of spirit, and sent his soul after her. 

" i think we had better make some prep- 
arations," he presently said to Mrs. Ches- 
ter, as she paced the cabin with clasped 
hands and lifted eyes. " The coast cannot 
he fer off. We may reach it in boats, if it 
comes to that. May 1 advise you to make 
up a little package of such things as yon 
must save, and to tell Miss Beaumont (o do 
the same ? I hope it will not he so bad as 
that. But we had best prepare." 

Mrs. Chester gave him a stare, and then 
hurried to her room. The young man had 
decided that, as for himself, he was ready; 
he wanted nothii^ but his overcoat and the 
life-preserver which hung over his berth; 
it was folly to think of cumbering a boat 
with books and baggage. He now fell to 
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Kcinc the cabin quietly ; and in ao doin^ | Bmirking slinhtlj-, notwitLstanding a gloomy 
approached the group of Wilkins and , under-tliouffht about the tire id the hold; 
Dufiy. and McAlister surveying him gravely, re- 

" I say," called Duffy, looking up with a | fleeting od what he had aaid, rather than 
fixed, absurd amile, mid etrikiEg his fist I noticing how he said it. 
hospitably on the table in front of him. "Well, what was I driving at?" resumed 
"Take seat, Mr. Mc — McAlister. Know I Duffy. "What was it. Bill Wilkins? 
Knew you ten days ago. Sit down j Did n't_ atop with Hutch Holland's burn- 



over there. Talk about Hartland.' 

" you drunken blatherakite 1 " growled 
the disgusted Wilkina, pushing away as if 
to rise from the table. 

"Hold on. Bill Wilkins," said Duffy, 
grasping his friend tightly. " Mr. Wilkins, 
Mr. Mc — McAlistfir. Both Hartland men. 
Talking about Hartland." 

" Beg your pardon, sir," muttered Wil- 
kins, addressing MeAlister. " He 'b always 
that way when he takes a spctonful. He 
has n't had but two glasses und^ Mm, and 
here he is higher than any other man would 
be on a quart." 

" Only two glasses," declared Duffy, try- 
ing to look sober. " Not tight. Just trying 
to cheer the — the occasion. You see, Mr. 
McAlister — " 

Wilkins squinted a look of apology to- 
wards the young gentleman. 

" Never mind, muttered the latter. 
" Di^;uiBe is probably of no importance 
now. I had my reasons," 

" Certainly," nodded Wilkins ; while the 
eager and smiling -Duffy, who had not no- 
ticed this aside, went on with his babbie. 

" You see — talking of Hartland — 'mem- 
ber the fire there four years ^o? O, you 
was n't there, excuse me. Hntch Ilolland'- 
store. 'Mamber me — Duffy — keep store 
there -~ right opposite Wilkins ? Cap'n ol' 
the fire-engine. Spouter I Had hei 
in five minute?. Hose busted. Took out a 
length. Busted again. Took out 'niJtht 
length. Rammed her close up to the ole 
shanty. Let drive into the celli 
tons of cold water — cleaned cistern all out. I 
Well, couldn't stop the blasted thing. 
Why ? Well, hero 't is — petrolem afire — 
don't ye see? Filled the cellar full of water, 
'n' hiated the pe-tro-le-imi," slowly this time, 
resolved to pronounce it. "Went on blaz- 
ing 'n' ripping 'n' roaring just the same. 
Floated — rose to the top, 'n' burnt like 
fury — did n't care how much water there 
was. More water the better. How should 
I know? Nobody said petrolem — pe-tro- 
le-um, hann it I If I 'd known "bout vwtro-. 
lem, I'd 'i? pitched in sand, 'n* smothered 
it. But water 1 kept me slinging water on 
to petroleto. Would n't stay on it. Petro- 
lem roPe to the surface 'n' burnt right 
straight along. Caught the floor at '" ' 
'n' sailed up like sky-rocltet. That 
way the ole 'hanty went. None of my feult. 
Nobody aaid petrolem — pe-tro-le-um." 
He paused a moment; Ms friend Wilkins 



... Told ye that before." 
" I should think so," growled Wilkins. 
Forty times. Full load every haul." 
" 0, I know — petrolem down there," 
continued Duffy, jerking his head toward 
the forward part of the Slip. " That 's the 
n water won't catch hold. Want sand. 
't bring about anything till we get 
sand. An' where 's sand ? Bottom 
of the ocean. Bound to bust — that 's what 
tter— settled to bust — bet yer 
Let 's liave some more whiskey. 
__ ^_ _ hunt the steward." 
As he rose, Wilkins caught him by the 
m and jerked bim down again, more ef- 
fectually than tenderly. 

" No, no, Duffy 1 Wc don't want any. 
And you 're drunk enough for the whole 
ship's company." 

"But Mr. McAlister wants wbiskCT," 
insisted Duffy. "Let go of me. Bill Wil- 
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"Nothing for r 
raising his voice 
fuddled man into his seat. 

" Well, all right, then," assented Duffy. 
" If you say so, that settles it. I only drink 
myself on these occasions. Wilkins hero 
oi^htto take some. He's scared, Wilkins 
isi I say, Wilkins, ain't you scared ? " 

" Yes," by Jehu, I am," confessed Wilkins. 
"I wish to gracious I was ashore." 

" Want to live, don't you, Wilkins ? " 
continued Duffy, still keeping up his fixed, 
silly smile. "Find it pleasant world, don't 
jou, Wilkins? Like to catch 'nother hold 

"Yes, I'd take a contract to live five 
hundred years," said the frank Wilkins, not 
apparently a Mghtened man, either. " I 
like it. I've had a good time here. I don't 
that I shall "ever he let into another 
world that 'II be so pleasant to me. I'd 
take a contract f r five hundred years, and 
after that I believe I 'd be willing to take 
another." 

"An' be shipwrecked 1 " asked Duffy, 
still simpering. 

" Yes, and b" shipwrecked." 

"An' fell, Wilkins? Btist up 'n' fail, 
now 'n' then?" 

'■ Yes, throw in as many failures as you 
like, and all sorts of other bothers. " 

"Well, Wilkins," said Dufly, speaking 
with extreme gravity, as if he were really 
called on to decide something, — "well, 
Wilkins, don't know but I 'gree with you." 
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But Wilkins, let him have his 
own way, 'n' Wilkina would n't gi 
Heaven, -=~ not till ali the other placef 
shut up." 

At tliis moment Tom Beaumont shd like 
an avalanche into the cabin, got up with 
much ruhhing ol' his batk, berated the brass 
edges of the stairs, and began to beat 
aft 

"Another of 'eml" muttered Wilkins. 
" By Jehu, here 's what 's a going. I i 
stand BO much blathering when I'm sober 

Ijeaning forward, he whispered in Duffy's 
ear, " Shut up about that name, will you, 
now?" ' } < 

" Name ? yes, McAiiater. Keep shady. 
Secret of a gentleman, — word of a gentle- 

And as Tom approached the table, Wil- 
kins and McAlister left it together, proceed- 
ing towards the deck. 

" Those two fools I " muttered Wilkins. 
" Thejr '11 get water enough in their rum, by 
Jehu, if they 're not looked after. They 'U 
be so drunk they could n't jump into a boat 
if it was as big as a continent. Hope you '11 
excuf e Duffy, sir. He 's not that way often. 
It only takes a thimbleful t« capsize him. 
Good, peaceable, well-meaning fellow. Don't 
know a bet-tcr intentioned man. I like 
him, though he is a dougiihead, especially 
when he 's tight." 

Meeting the steward, he whispered hur- 
riedly ; '' Look here. Close up your gin 
palace, and lose the key. Some people on 
board have crowded themselves too full 
already. Lose the key right square off." 

•' You don't seem to be alanned out of 
your wits,' said McAlister. 

" O, I can stand this sort of thing so so. 
I 've bad adventures before now. Still I 
was honest in what I said to Dufly ; 1 don't 
mean to die as long as I can help it ; don't 
want to die a particle. Hang me if I see 
anything gay in it." 

On deck they perceived, by the liaht of 
the stars and a deck-lamp or two, thai 
more smoke was curdling up from 
hatchway. The captain, too, instead of 
being ibrward superin lending the struggle 
with the fire, was standing near the helms- 
man, looking now at a chart and now at the 
compass. 

"All out, Captain?" asked McAlister, 
drawing a deep breath of relief. " ShaJl I 
tell the ladies ? " 

Raising his heavy-lided eyes, red and 
watery from the effects of the smoke into 
which they had been peering, tlie skipper 
gave bis two passengers a sullen, noncom- 
mittal stare, 



' What I not out 7 " exclaimed M'ilkins. 

' Confound it, no I " in a growl of wrath 
and impatience. 

" Captain," said McAlister, in his calmly 
authoritative way, " it seems to me that 
in such a state of things you had better 
tell the passengers plainly what to look 
for. It may save a panic when the crisis 

" Well, the case is just here," returned 
the captain, slowly and sadly. " We can't 
get at the (ire. It 's low down in the hold, 
and yet wat«r won't flood it. Can't unload 
enough to reach the spot. No man can stay 
below a half-minute. I don't know what 
the deuce is bumine down there. It sends 
up a smoke that no human being can face. 
It 's chemicals, or some kind of oil, and yet 
there 's nothing of the sort on tlie freidit- 
bilL Weil, if it 's oil, water will only do 
harm; raise the stuff, you see, and set the 
deck afire ; then we 're gone. What I 've 
done is to batten down the hatches, to 
keep out the air and smoiiier the flajne. 
If only the stuff will burn out without eatch- 
the ship I We 're heading now for the 
rest land." 

Shove her right along and run her high 
and dry," assented Wilkins, eheeringly, 

" That 's all that can be done," groaned 



"How &r to land?" queried McAlis- 

" About three hundred miles. The boat 
going her very pretlieBt If we can only 
keep in her twenty-four hours I " 

" Had you not better say ali this below ? " 
insisted McAlister. " Passengers will take 
a captain's word for everything," 

"I'll come down. But my God! isn't 
horrible I First ship J ever lost, gentle- 
en'; and I fifty-five I By heavens, I 'd 
rather have died than seen fliis day, J hate 
to face those women. There 's that girl. 
I had a daughter once. I hate to meet that 

And Captain Brien, all bluster and hum- 
bug swept out of him, wiped away honest 
'irs of misery. 

'■ By Jehu, yes, we must save that girl," 
struck in Wilkins, eneigetically, 

" Yes! '' said McAlister with solemnity. 

A few minutes later, the dozen or so of 
passengers were gathered in silence about 
the captain in the cabin. He told his story, 
much as he had told it on deck, and then 
added, in a business-like way, as if he were 
issuing directions for an ordinary disem- 
iiarkation : " Now for your duty. Make up 
'our little packets for the boats. Get some 
ihip-bread about you. And then keep cool 
and stand by. When I want you, 1 'II call 
for you. I 'm very sorry, ladies and gentle- 
men. It 's not my fault. I did n't stow 
the ship. That's all." 
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And, glad to get out of it, glad to escape 
from those blank facea which all seemed to 
reproach him, the captain slowly wheeled 
his short, sold ixidy towards the etairway, 
to go on deck and resume his sleepless 

" you wretch! " Mrs. Chester burst out 
in a trumuloua scream. •' you worthless, 
Tillanous — " 

" Hush, Aunt, hush ! " bn^ed Kate Beau- 
mont, seizing her elder relative around the 
waist, and trying to draw bur towards her 



"What'athat? What's the row?" called 
Tom Beaumont, now half crazed with 
liquor. " Who 'a a fightin' '? Who wants to 
fight ? Let me in." 

" Never mind," wluspered Wilkins, hurry- 
ing the capt^ towards the st^rs. " Tne 
woman's hysterical, and the boy 'a drunk. 
You get on deck, captain. It 's all right." 

Tom meanwhile lias rushed up to Kate, 
his face full of maudlin aifection, and his 
right hand under his coat skirt. " Anybody 
insulted you? say, sis ? " 

" No, Tom," cried the girl, fiill of shame 
and terror. " 0, <f o try to be quiet 1 " And 
here slie burst into tears. 

Wilkins ran back, caught the young 
luiiatic by the elbow, and walked him aft 
with a confidentjal air, whispering, " Tell 
you all about it. It 's nothing but your 
aunt 's got the hysterics." 

" O, thabt 's it? " drawled Tom,_ falling 
hack from him to tlie length of his- ai 
and staring with head on one side. " 1 
her have 'em ! " 

"Yes, that's it. But we must get 
work. Make your Uttle bundles for 
boats. There,'* pushing him eoaxingly 
to a settee ; " you lie down out of the way, 
won't you? Let me strap up your duds. 
Want your overcoat ? " 

And so on, — the adroit and self-pos- 
sessed Wilkins I — thoroughly accustomed 
to bummers I In three minutes the wretched 
younnster was asleep, leaving Wilkins at 
liberty to make his preparations for him, 
and then W 2o about his own. 

All the crew were up all night getting 
ready to quit the ship at a moment's notice. 
There were men enough to manage four 
lai^ boats ; and these boats were sufficient 
to carry thrice as many passengers as then 
were, with stores sufficient for a fortnight': 
voyage ; so that, barring accident or tern 
pest, there was every probability of getting 
all hands safely to land. Kegs of water, 
boxes «rf hard-bread, eases of preserved 
meats, etc., were ranged along the deck, 
ready for embarkation. Captain Brien's 
variegated face gleamed and reddened every 
few minutes in the light of the binnacle 
lamp, or in the glow which poured out of I 
the doors of the furnace-room. The firemen | 



and the engines fcept each other hard at 
work. So &r as McAlister could judge 
(and he was not, of course, easy to please 
in the matter), everything was being done 
that could be done, 

'' How goes it ? " he asked, meeting the 
skipper in one of his trottings back and 
forfti between the engine and the wheel. 
Beautiilil!" The captain was almost 
, his doomed boat was running so ganie- 
._, . " That engine is charming. It 's like 
a young lady dancing. Fourteen knots ! 
Never saw the beat of it in a boat of this 
tize. Is n't it too hard ! " he exc;laimed, 
.itriking his clubs of fists together and 
stamping his ft,t feet, as short and broad as 
a bear's paws. " Here 's this little angel of 
a boat gone to smash! And all for some 
blasted cai^ — the Davy Jones knows 
what — that ought n't to have been shipped, 
would n't have been if 1 'd done the stow- 
ing, O — by — jimmy 1 " 

And, lowering his head like an angry 
bull, the captain butted on toward the 
helmsman- 
Going below and traversing the cabin, 
McAliater overheard Tom Beaumont snor- 
ing whole nightmares in his state-room, and 
Mrs. Cheater e)ther whimpering or scolding 
in hers. As he passed the door of the lat- 
ter, Kate Beaumont came out and began 
walking backward and fi)twards, ajiparentl^ 
widiout noticing him. He looked over his 
shouhier pitifully at the pallor of the girlish 



" Miss Beaumont," he thought he might 
say, " may I walk with you ? " 

She took his arm mechanically, and pres- 
ently she raised her eyes to him, as if sud- 
denly remembering who he was and what 
had passed between them. Well, it was no 
for family feuds ; it was no occasion 
ice delicacy in choosing one's compan- 
she continued to walk by Lis side and 
lean upon him. 

" I trust and believe this will end well," 
he said, lon^ng to cheer her. 

" You are very kind," she replied. " I 
am airdd I have not treated you well, 
Mr. ■— Mr. Mc^aster. I don't know. If I 
have done wrong, I beg your pardon." 

■' You have done everything right. I 
shall always respect you." 

'There seemed to be some comfort in this ; 
of course not comfort enough for the hour. 

" You are bearing this bravely," he went 
on, admiring her even then. 

" I could bear it, if I only had help." 
Ana the girl, only eighteen, remember, 
sobbed. " Mr. McAlister, I want to ask 
one thing of you. We (wo women will be 
cared for. But who will care for my broth- 
er? Will — will you ? " 
" I pledge myself to it ! " 
" O, how gootl you arc ! " It was no time 
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to reflect that ihe was placing herself under 
deep obligations to a man who had asked her 
hand in marriage. It is probable that, 
Uer die terrible circumstances of the cr: 
ahe did not think of it. Standing; on 
verge of the other world, this world's enl 
glements were very vagno. 

" Coold not yon and 1," he asked, " when 
we get home, put an end to this feud? " 

"I don't know. It might be. I will try." 
*he replied, with a leefing as if she were 
talking in a dreara. 

" Let us pledge ourselves here to try," he 
belied. "Will you do it?" 

" Yes," she promised, 

" And J," he added. 

Then he insisted upon her lying down on 
one of the long settees of the cabin. " We 
may have a hard day to-morrow," be said, 
" and you must endeavor now to sleep. 1 
will keep watch." 

In sueh style passed the remainder of the 
night on board the slowly consuming Mer- 



CHAPTEK VI. 

All next day the fame demon of fire and 
the wild demon of fire strolled with each 
other for the Mersey. The engines never 
relaxed the vehement jog of their highest 
speed ; and the conflagration below never 
ceased its muttering, lapping, and gnawing. 

" We 're running for land like a man 
that 'a snake-bit running for a, whiskey- 
mill," observed Wilkins, squinting with half- 
closed, calculating eyes at the racing bub- 
bles alongdde. 

*■ By George, I wish / could run fer a 
whiskey-mill, softly grumbled Duffy, who, 
having got sober overnight, was now in 
sustained low spirits. " Pretty time to close 
bar. Now 's just the chance to hand round 
something cheering." 

"Lord bless you, man I you don't want 
to go off by spontaneous combustion, do 
yon ? You 11 catch fire soon enough and 
stay alight long enough, without troubling 
your'eli lo kindle up." 

Wilkins seemed to be joking, but he 
was not ; be had a way of saying his most 
serioui things in this jester feshion ; he was 
at this moment sincerely anxious to keep 
bis tKend from getting drunk and being 
drowned ; nor was he at all unmindfiil of the 
gravity of his own danger. 

" I don't want to get corned, no sueh 
thing," insisted Duffy. " I was n't upset 
last night, though you thotight I was. I can 
tell you everything I said." 

" Lord I don't ! " implored Wilkins. 
" Hutch Holland's store. Petroleum and 
sand. Know it all by heart." 



" I 'm going for that steward." resumed 
Duffy, after a minute more of dolorous med- 
itation. " I can't stand this sort of thing 
without a drink." 

" No use," said Wilkins. " They always 
lose the key of the spirit-room at such times. 
It 's a thing that happens constant. Ho 
won't find it for you. O, come back I Look 
here I 've got a little drop myself; there, 
turn up that flask." 

" There 's water in it," declared Duffy 
indignantly, after a long taste. " What the 
old boy did you go and put water in it for. 
Bill Wilkins ? " 

" Well, it was wrong, I know," grinned 
Wilkins, who had " thinned out " his whis- 
key of a set purpose and for Dufiy's good. 
" Wrong as a general tiling. Wrong in 
principle. But never mind. It won't be 
the water part of it that '11 hurt you. There, 
that 11 do ; hand over." 

Seeing Tom Beaumont come on deck, 
Wilkins snatehed the flask ironithe sucking 
Duffy and bid it in his breast-pocket. 

The youngster had slept all night, taken 
a late but hearty breaktast, and was now 
perfectly sober. 

" How are you, gentlemen ? " he nodded, 
in his fi^e-and-easy, though graceful and 
not uncourteous way. " Not up all night, I 
hope. By Jove, I used my time ; slept from 
one end to t' other." 

" I think an eternity of sleep, yes, or an 
eternity of cat naps, would be right pleas- 
ant," said Wilkins. 

" I 'd go in for it," muttered Duffy, " un- 
der the er — " " 



" How are things ? " asked Tom. 



" The doose 1 " growled Tom. " I under- 
stood down below that we would make laud, 
sure. Hot, is it 7 By Jove, if the thing 
breaks through, we 've got, by Jove, to wade 
into the boats and make a long pull of it." 

" That 's so," assented Dufiy, gathering 
courage every minute, as the liquor climbs 
higher in bis tottUsh head. 

" Two hundred miles to skip yet ; take us 
about sixteen hours. That fetclies ub ashore 
somewhere near midnight. But, if we have 

piddle, Davy Jones knows when we '11 get 

H — U I " is the compendious comment 
of Tom Beaumont, not frightened in Ihe 
i sense of the word, but realizing the 



In talk more or less like this, in occasional 
vestigations as to the growing heat of the 
deck, in inquiries concerning the working 
of the fiimaee and the speed of the ship, 
and in much impatient walking or gloomy 
smoking, these gentlemen pass the day. We 
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mnet however add, to die credit of Tom 
Beaumont, that he runs below every hour 
or two, to aav a word of cheer to Ms aunt 
or sister. The dissipated youngster is 
brave beyond question, and not altogether 
lacking in the finer emotions. 

" I do hope, Tom," says Kate, taking him 
by the arras and looking him sadly in the 
eyes, — "I do hope you won't drink one 
drop to^ay. You took altogether too 
much last night. You made me aehanied 
and frightened. 1 thought, what if you 
should die in that state I And what help 
could ytiu have been to us .' " 

" By Jove, »ii, don't I " begs Tom, trying 
to laugh, hut wilting a little. " It was n't 
the correct thing ; no, by Jove, it was n't ; 
and I beg your pardon, do, indeed. You 
see I was surprised into it, this thing com- 
ing on so sudden. All right to-day ; not 
the first drop. In ^t, can't find it. Stew- 
ard got his wits about Mm and lost the key. 
By J 1 e I came near giving him a welt ; 
but he s right, and I know it ; gave him a 
doUai Told him to hold on to Ms old key 
till I was ashore. If I 'm to drown, it 'a 
more like a gentleman to drown sober. Go- 
ing down drunk all very well for common 
sulors But our sort can look the thing 
squart in the face. O, don't you be anx- 
ious Yo are not in danger. Every man 
on hoard is going t; devote himself to sav- 
ing you I'll save you myself, by Jove, 
witliout any help. As for Aunt, there, that 's 
different. I 'm glad, by Jove, the old lady 
is getting a scare." 

" Tom 1 " 

" Yes. 1 am. Hope it 11 do her good 
about the region of the temper. What 
keeps her so still? Beading her Bible, 
hey ? Time she did. 'T ain't often she 
makes eyes at the patriarchs. Reckon she 
must have forgotten where to look for 

" Tom, stop ! Our aunt is our aunt. 
You must not say such things about her, 
and I must not hear them." 

" By Jore, sis, you 'd go striught to 
heaven, wouldn't you?" exclaims the 
harum-scarum boy, staring at Kate in a kind 
of worshipping wonder. 

A iew minutes later the girl met Frank 
McAlister, and said to him hastily and with 
a touching shame ; " I need not ask of you 
to-day what I did last night. My brother 
is capable of taking care of himself. You 
must take care of yourself. I thank you." 

" I shall still have an eye to you all," he 
replied. " I shall do what I can," he added 
soberly, remembering how little it might 
be. 

"I don't know how I could have asked 
fiuch a thing of you," she went on, her mind 
reverting to the feud between the families. 

'■ In such times as this all human beings 



are brethren. Besides, I had placed myself 
at your disposal." 

She did not answer this last phrase, nor 
did she even color over it. In her trouble 
she perhaps did not hear it, or had for the 
moment forgotten his offer of marriage. 
The consequence of her silence was that he 
believed he had done wrong in alluding to 
the offer ; and the consequence of tMs was, 
that he wished to make reparation for his 
fault by tMnking only of her comfort and 
safety. 

" Have you finished your preparations ? " 
he asked. 

" I have a little packet. 1 believe there 

" How avimirably brave you are ! " he 
said, as he had s^d once befoi'c. 

" no I I am very anxious. I would 
give — O, what wouldn't I give — -to be 
ashore." 

" And yet you govern yourself I " he ob- 
served, wanting to kneel down and kiss her 
hand. " But you need more rest. Let me 
beg you to try to sleep as much as possible 
tMs morning. The day is better than the 
night for that We can see the extent of 
our danger best by day, and vou can be got to 
the boats the easier if it should be necessary." 

"I will lie down in the saloon," she re- 

Elied, after having made one step toward 
er state-room. The twm room was occu- 
pied by Mrs. Chester ; and that lady's voice 
could be heard steadily reading the Script- 
ures, for she was in such a fright that she 
did not care if all the world knew it ; re- 
solved, at all events, that Heaven should 
know it. 

' Such was the life above and below on 
board the unlucky Mersey, as she made her 
desperate rush shoreward. All day there 
was a dreary watching and waiting; at 
times hope predominant, as if by infection, 
and every one expecting a safe deliverance; 
then again a sorrowful, paralyzing chill s ' 



ficer, knew more than ho told, chiefly 
dreaded two dangers. The fire might bum 
through the wooden sheathing, melt the 
copper, and let in a flood of water which 
would sink the steamer in a few minutes. 
Or the vessel, driving headlong toward a 
shore httle frequented except by wrecks, 
and of which he knew nothing except by 
Ms charts, might strike some hidden rock 
or sandbar, and go to pieces far from land. 
No time was there for soundinss ; death, 
snarling and tearing below, was creeping 
nearer every moment; the ho'', breiith or 
the imprisoned tiger was stealing thicker 
and thicker through the seams of the plank- 
ing ; the risk that there was in delay 
secineil greater than tlie risk that there was 
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Still, the bright raomina passed safely ; 
lien a huuiid afternoon, full of sailing mists 
and shad n E, c nine and went; and at last 
the Mersey was plunging over the sombre 
waters of a starless evening. All this while 
the wind held fair, balmy, and moderate, 
and the sen not too high for boats to be 
launched and to live. 

Eiffht bells in the evening; there were 
already high hopes on boai3 the vessel; 
the lookout aloft was straining his eyes to 
catch an outline or a light ; the captain, 
wearied to death, but constantly on deelt, 
was rubbing his hands with a lilrle air of 
cheeriness. At this moment there came 
a change ; there was a different feeling un- 
der the feet ; people thought, without saying 
so, " What is (he matter f " 

At first insensibly, but in a very short 
time quite obviously, there was a diminu- 
tion 01 elasticity and a slowing of speed. 
Some of the passengers below had a sensa- 
tion as if the ship were in port and eoming 
quietly to dock. Others, who were on dect 
and could see no cause for this singular 
change, thought with sudden terror w the 
calmness of death stealing upon the convul- 

" What's all this?" called Wilkins, as 
Brien ran by him towards the ■waist. The 
captain stumbled on without answering, 
and the passenger hurriedly followed him, 
suspecting, with an awful sinking of the 
heart, that the end had come. Amidships 
they were met by men — stokers and en- 
gineers — rushing up out of the engine- 
room, some uttering curses, and others inar- 
ticulate cries of t«?rror, while one, recogniz- 
ing his officer, said sharply, " Water around 
the furnace I " 

" Sure ? " screamed the captain. Yes, 
there was no doubt of it ; a strange hissing, 
a new noise on board the steamer, sent up 
its horrible confirmation ; it was certain that 
the fire had let in the ocean, and that the 
two were fighting below for the mastery. It 
wasa (rightful struggle of the two giant ' 
ments rs to which Miould destroy the c 
tion of man's industry and exterminal* the 
creator. The menagerie of natural forces 
had risen upon their tamer. The demons 
were in full and Irlumphant insurrectic 

Meantime confused sounds of terror 
all over the dark decks ; the panic reached 
below, too, and passengers ran up, shouting 
to know their fate. 

" Sound the pumps," called the captain ; 
and presently a voice answered, " Three 
feet in the hold, sir." 

" Pump away, men," was the nest ordc: 
and the tlmd and rattle of the pumps coi 
tinned. Then pealed another voice, " Look 
out for an explosion," followed by a tramp- 
ling of feet rushing towards the boats. The 
uminate peril, long as it had bctu expected, 



e at last, as death always comes, 



explode? Who could tell how soon the wa- 

whicb waspouring in below would sink 

vessel ? Evary one felt that there was 

time to spare ; nearly every one was 

wildly bent on saving himself 

Below decks the scene was diffeient. 
The change in the vessel's movement had 
at fct been imperceptible, and, even wh>n 
noticed, did not for a minute or two create 
terror. Kate Beaumont went up to Frank 
McAlister with a fiice which expressed only 
a slight wonder, mingled perhaps wiih a 
little hope, and said, " What is it? " 

" I beg pffldon," he replied, startincr up 
from a doze on one of the settees, " I did 
not observe anythii^." 

"I — don't — know," the murmured, lis- 
tening attentively between her words, 
"Something — singular." 

Jast then Mrs. Chester appeared, drop- 
ping her Bible at the door of the statv-room, 
and running toward them ioylolly. 

" We are there I " she laughed. " 0, I 
knew it. 1 knew we fhould be faved. This 
horrible voyage 1 This horrible, horrible 
voyage I over at last I Kate, 1 am so 
happy ! " 

The gladness of supposed escape h*d 
made a child of herj she was laughing 
aloud, and ready tc dance, with her ground- 
less elation. 

" 0, to think it is over I " .she prattled. 
" What a horrible thing it would have been 
to drown at sea I Or to bum I " she added, 
with a shudder. " O, that was the worst. 
But it is all over. We are coming into 
port. How can we prai-e Captain Brien 
enough I The dear, "ood manl 1 could 
kiss him, black and blue and brown ae he 
ti'. He has manned things so admirably ! 
Really, if women might do such thinp', I 
am in a fit state to propoe to him. — Hot 
talk fo, Kate T Why noi. ? What a prim, 
cold Uttle piece ^u are I Such escapes 
don't come once in a lifetime; no, thank 
Heaven I not once in a lifetime. 1 own it. 
lam half crazy with joy, WhatisMa^.*" 

The panic above had by this time broken 
out in a clamor which could not well be 
misunderstood. The startled woman turned 
abort and stared anxiously at McAlister, 
who had delicately withdrawn to a little 
distance. 

" Go on deck and see I " she ordered, for- 
getting who he was. " Go on deck and 
find out where we are. O, if I am mis- 
taken!" she added, as he vaoished. "It 
can't be. 1 won't have it. O, why don't 
they stop that homble trampliiK and shout- 
ing ? Let we alone, Kate, I mil go up 
there. T must see," 

McAlister returned, running down the 
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cabin ataira, veiy grare and a litf]e pale. 
Idrs. Chester extended her hands toward 
him wLth an agonized gesture of entreaty. 

" Don't tell roe I " die shivered. In the 
next breath she screamed, " 0, what is the 

■ " Get ready aa quickly as posf ible," said 
the yonn^ man. *' We must go ashore in 
the boats. 

" The ship is sinkins," wailed Mrs. Ches- 
ter. " 0, 1 feel it I That worthless, rilla- 

" Don't," begged Kate. "Do be cabn. 0, 
tikit shall we do ? " 

McAlister took the girl under his arm 
and hiirrieil her toward Qie stairway, follow- 
ino; Mrs. Cheater, who was already niahing 
thither. In the confusion aod hurry of the 
crisis all the little packets, as well as the 
life-preseryers, were forgotten in the state- 
Meanwhile matters had been made nearly 
dispwate on deck by the misbehavior of the 
crew. A portion, at least, of the sailors 
and fireman had, it seems, got at the spirit- 
room during the day and supplied them- 
selves with whiskey. Several were more 
or le^s intoxicated; moreover, they could 
be seen taking battles out of thdr pockets 
and driakiog ; it was to he feared that the 
alcoholic mischief had only begun to do its 
work. Already there wa= a ^ang of these 
fellows around each of the larger boats, 
throwing in provisionB ani ke.!S of water 
after a reckless fitshion, nmninj against 
each other, cursing, pushing, an! even strik- 

" Hold hard there I " shouted the captiun, 
as he saw some of thsm grasping the Cackle 
&lla " No one gets into th't boats without 
orders. Passenzera first. Ladies first." 

But the men kept at their wild, hurry- 
inj, bungling work, without answering him, 
and perl^ps without hearing him. 

" By Heavens I " groaned Brien. " It 'a 
a worse lot than I thought Steward ! Mr. 
McMaster ! Some one hurry up those la- 
dies. Avast, men. Don't let that boat go. 
Come out of her, every one of you I " 

Finding them ungovernable, he ran below 
after his pistols ; for he loo had been caught 
unprepared by the sudden epring of the 
catastrophe. Comin" back, he was caaght 
on the stairway byBlrs. Chester, who clung 
to him in a sort of delirium of terror, 
once reproaching and imploring, until 
loosened himself by main force. 

Dunog this brief interval the crisis, aided 
by the drunkenness and panic of the crew, 
had hurried alonj with the terrible swiilr 
ness which it had shown from the outset. 
One of the lai^ midship boats had been 
let go by the run, and was dragging bottom- 
up and stove alongside, with two or three 
men drowning under it Several planks iu 



the waist had suddenly started and curled 
up, and the smouldering heil within the 
hull, finding vent at last, sent up tongues of 
flame, licking at its prey like a boa. The 
motion forward had ceased, and the ship, 
settling in a manner sensible to every one, 
wallowed with a sickly feeUog among the 
IS. Its doom trom the fire was im- 
nt; hut its doom from the ocean was 
more threatening. The panic-mid sail- 
ind stokers had gathered around the 
starboard boat aod were preparing 1 1 send 
her down the side, aome already C70wding 
into her, and others loosening the tails. It 
was a lamentable and shameful eshibiiion 
of cowiffdiee, selfishness, and cruelty. It 
would not be easy to cite a worse case. 

" We can't go with th6se drunkards," 
cried the captain, "They would capsize 

__i was addressing McAlister and Tom 
Beaumount, who had brought up Mrs. Ches- 
ter and Kate from below, and were taking 
ihem forward to the wdat. Every one on 
deck, it must be understood, was now per- 
ictly recognizable in the light of the hiss- 
_ig explosions of flame which shot up 
fi«m the volcano below, only from time to 
time clouded by volumes of smoke. 

Come aft,' ordered the captain. Next, 

ing his voice to a yell : " Every sober 

I aft I Stand by to' let go the quarter 

boats. But keep out of them. I 'li shoot the 

" 'St one who steps in without orders." 

Then, levelling his piato! at a iellow who 
had laid hands on the fall Cackle of one of 
the small boats, he shouted. " Stand back 
(here I My God, this is a mutiny." 



CHAPTER VIX. 

The Mersey burning and sinking at 
ice ; a rabble of drunken, panic-stricken 
sailors and firemen tumbling into the large 
boats ; the few passengers, the ship's officera, 
and perhaps a dozen of the crew, huddled 
around the quarter-deck boats ; the captMu 
stamping, threatening, pistol in hand, di- 
rectiag the embarkation ; — such was the 
disorderly and unpromising state of af- 

Brien's pistol was not the only one flour- 
ished, for Tom Beanmont and Wilkins drew 
and cocked revolvers, and even the mild Duf- 
ly produced a derringer. Under the morJ 
effect of this artillery, (he getting of things 
and people into the boats oegan to go on 
as it should aboard an Anglo-Saxon wreck. 
" Heave in those water breakers " ; in they 
went with a " Yo-hee-oh." " Now the bread 
boxes " ; and the bread boxes followed. 
" Here, j^u, sir, man the starboard boat ; 
Mr. Wilson, take charge of the other one." 
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Two trustworthy men were now in eael 
little craft, ready to cast off tackles on 
touching the water, and to make fast tow- 
lines. " Let go, slowly ; ease away, meO; 
steady ; there she float b." 

"How ihen, lailies," and the captab 
turned to his passengers. "Mrs. Chest«i 

Mrs. Chester, far more eager to go first 
than tlie captain -was to have her, went 
down a rope in the grasp of a stout sailor, 
clutehing him as if die meant to tear and 
devour him. 

"Now, Miss Beaumont," was the captain's 
next call. " Look alive, there below. Haul 
up under the counter. Some strong man 
here for Miss Beaumont." 

"II" shouted Tom, pushing a sailor 
awde, " I 'II take care of my sister. Hold 
on to me, Kate." 

" O Tom I be careful," was the girl's 
prayer as she threw her arms around .the 
young fellow's neck. 

" Hold hard 1 " screamed the captain. 
But it was too late; the boy had missed his 
hold or lost it; and both brother and sister 
went into the dark ocean. There was a 
general groan, a rush to the bulwarks, and a 
hesitation. Who could swim ? It is a noto- 
rious fatt that sailors are seldom good swim- 
mers. Now came another splash; it was 
our tall McAlister, who had gone under with 
a header ; and then there foflowed an awful 
suspense. 

"Here's one," shouted a sailor in the boat, 
leaning over and dragging in some wet ob- 
ject. It was Tom Beaumont, no more able 
to swim than to fly, and saved by the mer- 
est aecident, happening to rise in the right 
place. HiBfirstwordswere,"Whereisshe?" 

He had scarcely strangled this out, when 
there was a general cry of joy from all those 
staring men, standing as they were on a 
burning and sinking wreck. The light of the 
flames ^owed a h^ on the surface, twenty 
feet astem of the small boat, and under it, 
almost submerged by it, another head, this 
last being that of a man, while tbe first was 
that of a woman. It was McAlister, laden 
and almost borne under by the weight of the 
girl whom he was striving to save. 

" Drop the boat astern," roared Captain 
Brien. " Give him a hand." 

In another minute the two were drawn 
in board, the girl pale, cold, and nearly 
strangled still, the man breathless with his 
struggle under water. There was no time 
for changing of clothing; the steady sinking 
of the ship gave warning that the embarka- 
tion must hasten ; and all that could be 
done fijr the wet ones was to bring them 
some blankets from the nearest state-room. 

This was the only accident to the party 
on the quarter-deck. In twenty minutes or 
thereabouts fiMm the sprin^ng of tbe leak 



every living soul had abandoned the vessel, 
and the crowded boats were pulling rapidly 
away to escape the flurry of her foundering. 
It was a gloomy and ill-promising voyage, 
that upon whieh they were now entering. 
The wreck, already low in the water, but 
blazing throughout its midships and sending 
up superb pUes of flame from ita paddle- 
boxes, only made the darkness of ocean visi- 
ble. A considerable sea was rijnning, toss- 
ing the little craft uncomfortably, if not 
dangerously, and sending in spfashea of 
spray which soon made all equally wet. In 
a few minutes every one was chilled through, 
notwithstanding that lie temperature was 
mild and almost summer-like. McAlister 
and Tom Beaumont combined in wrapping 
ali the blankets around Sate. 

" It is useless," she smiled ; " I shaJ! only 
be the wetter for them." 

Mrs. Chester, sunk in discomfort and de- 
spair too deep for words, gave no sign of 
existence, except groaning. 

"This is ugly, wn't it, Wilkins?" mut- 
tered the shivering Duffy. 

" This is a big lot better than going clean 
under," returned Wilkins, bis elbows on his 
knees and hishead between his hands. "By 
Jove, the more miserable I am, the more I 
want to live. It 'a always so." 

" Sick, Wilkins ? " presently inquired 
Duffy. 

" No, I just don't like to look at it. Show 
me land, and I '11 sit up straight enough." 

" We are all right now," struck up the 
captain from the sternsheets, falling into his 
characterislic strain of bragging and hum- 
bug, no doubt because he thought it would 
cheer the women. " It 's only a little wet- 
ting. See land to-morrow, and tell our 
stories at home next day. In a month from 
now it will all be a good joke. We would n't 
have missed it for anything." 

" Except me," he addwl to himself re- 
membering ruefully his damaged fame as a 
sailor, and his injured prospects ^ chief 
commander in the new line. 

Baling almost constantly, the unfortunates 
rowed due west, making what headway 
could be made. They had sailed for half an 
hour when of a sudden the broad flicker of 
light behind them vanished, and, looking 
backward, they could no longer see the 
Mersey. 

" It seems like the death of a friend," 
murmured Kate. " I am sorry for the poor 

That's so," answered Captain Brien, his 
heart warming more than ever towards the 
' '. " She was a beautiful boat, was n't 
?" 

I'm glad the miserable thing is sunk," 
mumbled Mrs. Chest<ir, who never quite 
fbigave anybody or anytiiing which had 
id her trouble. 
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Presently Kate Beaumont said in a low 
voice to Frank McAlister; "It was yoa 
who saved rao. Was it not ? " 

'■ I was so fortunate," he replied in a tone 
which was like aa utterance of thanks 



giving. 

" I knew it. But I have heen so stupe- 
fied! I shall be indebted to you all my lile." 

" No," he said, and would perhaps have 
been tempted to try to presa her hand, had 
it not been defended from him by wet 
blankets. 

And so that conversation, meanin;; we will 
not undertake to say how much, came to an 

But we mnat not prolong this voyage. 
It was an adventure which had nothing 
more to signalize ittlian what has been de- 
scribed. In tie morning there was a cry of 
"Sail bo"; then came deliverance from 
danger and discomfort ; then a short trip to 
Charleston, South Carolina. It was their 
destination. Tes, the Mersey was the first 
and only boat ol the famous line which 
Charleston attempted to call into being for 
the sake of having direct trade with 
England and setting herself right before the 
worid as the maritime rival of New York. 

In Charleston the Southern hotel par 
excellence, the house where the great planter 
of those days stopped when be returned 
iVom Europe, or when he came to the eity 
with his fiunily to do shopping and attend 
the races, was the Charleston Hotel. It was 
in the huge front piazza of this house that 
Frank i&Alister, refreahed, newly attired, 
brushed, and anointed, encountered that 
ancient friend of his family, Major John 
Lawson, the descendant (so said the Major) 
of die De Lauzuns. 

" Why, my dear fellow ! Why, my de-ar 
fel-low!" cried the Major, smiling up *" 
his eyebrows and shaking hands for a m 
ule ttKether, though gently, lendqrljr, O 
how affectionately ! " Why, is it possible ' 
why, is it paw-si-blel" he went on, in i 
high, ecstatic soprano of wonder, somewhat 
as" if he were talking to a child. " And so 
it is you, is it?" patting his shoulder. 
" Why, bless my body, so it is. I would n't 
have known you. What an amazing develop- 
ment!" and the Major fell bauk a yard 
to stare at the young giant with an air of 
playful, petting amazement, "Taller by 
riiree inches lEan your grenadier of a fa- 
ther ! Why, if the old Frederick of Prussia 
had been alive, you would have heen kid- 
napped for his regiment of giants. The Pots- 
dam regiment," explained the Major, not a 
litlJe proud of this bit of military history. 
"But no; yon don't want to be told how 
you have grown; >ou have been at other 
Ind wiser fcuaness as well. Why, tell me 
all about it. Why, I could listen to you 
forever." 



No words can describe the blandness 
id the unctuous flattery of the Major's 
inner- It was like warm olive-oil, poured 
er your head and flj'ing all down your 
beard and vestments m an instant. No 
i was allowed you for resistance ; before 
could think, fliere was the Major lef^ 
ting it on from his inexhaustible cruet His 
uiterance was soft and cajoling, Tunnii^ 
through a wide gamut of affettuoso tones, a 
favorite close being high soprano or falsetto. 
His face was prematurely wrinkled with 
smirking and ^macing. It was haunted 
with smiles which appeared and vanished 
like fire-flies. Now one shone out on his 
cheekbone; now another glimmered on his 
forehead; now a third capered along his 
wide mouth. Then again his whole coun- 
tenance broke up into them, putting you in 
mind of the flashings of a shattered look- 
ing-glass, or the radiances of a breezy sheet 
of water in the sunshine, 'As for his thin, 
genteel figure, it was so lubricated with 
instant bowing and gesturing, that it waa 
. supple as an eel. 

Meanwhile there was a slyness in his 
gray eyes and humorous twinkling in the 
crow's-feet at their comers, whit-h caused 
you to doubt whether he wore not secretly 
laughing at you under his mask of flattery. 
The truth is that the Major did amuse 
himself with the simplicity of human vanity. 
He complimented upon principle; he had 
made a formula for Ms guidance in this mat- 
ter, and he stuck to it in practice ; as Tal- 
lejTand (was it?) said, '■ tie always, some- 
thing will stick," HO he said, "Flatter 
always, sometiiing will stick." But we 
must not consider him as some strdghtr 
forward, bitter persons did, a mere hypo- 
crite. He was a good fellow ; liked honestly 
to make people ffeel comfortable ; offered 
Ihem com^imenla, because he. had little else 

McAlister gave the Major a brief and 

Elain statement of his life abroad. There 
ad heen four years at Oxford, three 
years at Gottingen, and one year in 
travel 

" Tou are a prodigy," grinned and fluted 
the Major, his voice quavering high into 
falsetto. " Why, you are a praw-di-gy. 
You must be a miracle of learning. There 
is n't another man in the State who has 
passed his life to such advantage. You 
have come home to lift us poor South-Caro- 
linians out of the ■ slough of our ignorance 
and conceit. And the son, too, of my ex- 
cellent old friend Judge McAlister I I am 
delisted beyond measure." 

"ITiere is much for me to learn, no doubt, 
as well as something fo leach," replied 
Frank, in his manly, plwn way, so different 
from the frisky, supple graces of the Major. 
"I do believe, however, that I shall have 
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sometliiiig to teU you, that is, in a year or 

■' O, but you have something to tell us 
now." And the soft Lawson fingers patted 
the huge McAlister arm. " Tou must begin 

" I suspect," continued Frank, "that there 
is wealth in the State which we know little 
about. There are mines to be sunk yet in 
our up-eountiy. And this shore region, if 
I nm not mucti mistaken is erammed wilh 
phosphates." 

Phosphates 1 The word was beyond the 
Major's tether. He did not know what 
phosphates might be, and did not believe 
he should care. He proceeded to smother 
the youngster's learning with appropriate 
compliment. 

" Ah, there comes out the o!d canny 
Scotch blood," he smiled. '■ Or is it Scolch- 
Irish ? Ah, Scotch I A most intelligent and 
industrious people. The best practical race 
that we have in the State. Brave, too ; brave 
as lions; whataracel Tbeperfirindum Sco- 
torunt is world-wide fetnous. By the way, 
hdve you letters from your father ? I have n't 
met liim bl as my bo<lyl for months." 

" Yes, I f und 1 t ra here. My father, 
1 thank J w II The whole family 



Return t tl 
my kind t 
spects, to joi 
Birl A pillar 



t th m soon, of course? 
p t 1 hearth ? Do give 
g d J most profound re- 
u- lather. Noble man I A pillar, 
r of society ! And, by the way, 
— Diess me, how could I forget it, — but 
what an escape! Saved from the sea and 
from fire I You must be a marked man, 
set apart for some wonderful fate. But 
the Mersey lost 1 Our steamer lost ! Ofir 
steamer 1 What a calamity I What," and 
here the Major's voice fairly whimpered, 
"a ca-lam-i'tyl And, by the way," de- 
scending to a confidential whisper, " j-ou had 
Beaumonts aboard. Yonr old— enemies. 
I hope nothing disagreeable." 

" Embarrassments." answered the young 
min, slightly shrugging his shoulders, 

" Dear me I I am excessively grieved. 
But nothing that will lead to a — a — ?" 
inquired the old gossip, imitating the motion 
of trying a pistol. 

'■ O no. At least, I trnst not, 1 sincerely 
hope not." 

■■ Let IIS hope so," said the Major, in a 
tone which reminded one of the formula, 
'■ Let us pray." " Why, it would he infii- 
mous," he went on. " In view of your noble 
behavior, it would be ia the highest d^ree 
unreasonable. Saved the young lady'slife, 
I undt'rstand. Ah ! I surprise you ; you 
ba<l no idea that your lame would find you 
out BO soon. Modest," — another patting 
hfre, — " molest, modest I Bur, you see, 
I met one of yuur Hartland business-men, 



— a nice sort of a commonplace fellow 
named Duffy, I believe, — and accidentally, 
quite accidentally, heard the story from him. 
And BO you saved Miss Kate Beaumont's 
life ? What a wondertiil — providence, 
shall we callitV I told you truly, that j-ou 
were a marked man, a man set apart for 
some extritordinary destiny. And Miss 
BciumontV 1 haven't seen her since she 
was a mere child. How did you like the 
young lady ? " 

" An admirable girl," said the brave Mc- 
Alister, not without a slight biush. '■ Whiit 
I iaw of her led me to respect her pro- 
foundly." 

The Major's small, cunning pray eyes 
twinkled wilh the joy of a veteran intriguer, 
not to say matchmaker. 

" Why, my dear fellow ! why, my d-e-a-r 
ffel-low !" he whispered, snuggling up to the 
youngster, and Handling his mighty arm. 
" If this should end in a, reconciliation 
between the families, what an eveuti South 
Carolina could afford to rejoice in the loss 
of the Mersey. What a romance I Why 
not? Romeo and Juliet in the South? 
Bless me, my dear young friend, why not? 
Stranger things have happened." 

'■ You forget the fate of Romeo and 
Juliet," replied McAlis'or, with a gravity 
which revealed how seriously he was taking 
this matter. 

But the Major would not hear of carrying 
out the parallel; he guessed like ligiitning 
at bis young friend's state of mind, and he 

Srophesied smooth things ; indeed, when 
id he ever prophesy any other? 
"0 no ! " he laughed, waving awiy the 
suggestion of a tragedy, "Nothing of 
the sort, my dear Mr. McAlister. We shall 
see, if you only wish i)^ a better ending than 
that. Why, bless you, man, the Beaoraonts 
are not barbarians of the Middle Ages. 
They — I remember (he old feud — I re- 
spect your natural prejudices — but they, 
you will excuse me for sayii^ so, are South 
Carolina gentlemen. They have the polish 
and humanity — you will surely pardon me 

— of the nineteenth century." 

" I am sure that I wish to think well of 
them. I will tell you, moreover, that 1 only 
wait an opportunity to show them that 1 
feel kindly towards them." 

"An opportunity I" smiled and fifed tlie 
Major, — "an opportunity I It has come, 
and you have improved it. Improved it 
nobly, superbly, beautifully. Now ifii- their 
turn, ifou iiavw saved the life of their 
daughter and sister. They must thank you. 
They must call upon you. They will. We 
shall see. Then, Komeo and Juliet, witli 
a happy ending. Yes," closed the Major, 
fairly singing his hint for a pastoral. " Ro- 
me-o and JuT-iet in Soulii CarK^li-na t " 

" They — the men, I mean — must call 
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on me, of course or the matter is ended," 
observed MoAlister. He spoke slowly and 
gravely; te was sincerely anxious to re- 
ceive thit peacemaking visit; he did not 
care how pfwnly the Major should perceive 
his anxiety ; indeed, he scarcely thought of 
him at the moment ^ 

" Certainly. They must. If Ihey don t 
fliey are— ,Well, let us be charitable. 
But I can't conceive that they should not 
csIL Ii is Torn, 1 believe, who is with the 
bdies. Well, Tom is young; but Tom 
knows what chivalry demands ; born of one 
of our own good families ; a race of gentle- 
men,— excuse me. Of course Tom Beau- 
mont will make Ms bow to you before he 
leaves Charleston." 

And the Major, in his excellent, gu.™^."^ 
goul, meant to call on Tom and flatter him 
into doing what was handsome. It must 1 
understood that this man was by instinct 
matchmaker; he liked women, liked ™ 
pay court to them, liked to see others do the 
same; and now, guessing that Frank was 
smitten with Miss Beaumont, he wanted 
him to woo her and win ber. Besides, what 
a charming history, what an inexhaustible 
theme of conversation with ladies, what a 
subject to dei^orate all over with flowers 
from Shakespeare, would be this healing of 
an old family feud by means of a love-match I 
Yor the Major was a litterateur, in the ama- 
teur sense ; could quote eternally from 
standard authors, especially in verse; wrote 
also a kin I of poetical prose, much ailmired 
by some of the women to whom he reail it. 

But Major Lawson had other strong 
points. He did love — as what South-Car- 
olinian of those days did not love ? — to talk 
about fighting. Wars duels, adventures 
with robl>er3, putting down of insurrections, 
and even family feuds, were all pure honey 
to him. He groaned over them, to be sure; 
but his lamentation was simple humbug ; it 
WHS the merest rose-water philanthropy ; m 
bis soul be feasled on them. Next to love- 
making, and far beyond politics, he revelled 
in talking of combats. Not that he had ever 
had a fighi; ; there was no man in the State 
more paciflc. His title of Major did not 
signify war, nor even so much as service in 
tlTe militU. He had been an aide-de-camp 
to a Governor ; just an honorary aide-de- 
camp, with nothing to do ; that was the 
whole sum of his martial life. His title, too, 
was really Captain, for he was only a Major 
by courtesy, fimiliar friends having breveted 
him at their dinner-tables. 

Well, this peaceful, courteous creature 
must now turn to the old bloody feud between 
the BeaumnntB and the McAlisters, and 
prittle of it with something like a hcking of 
the chops. . 

" Terrible history I " he said, with the 
sorrow of a dog over a toothsome >">"« ' 
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we could only put an end to 
>„,„ than nine valuable lives have been sac- 
rificed to this Moloch wnce I came to the 
age of manhood, — four McAhaters and five 
Beaumonts; not to mention the side difficul- 
ties which it has brought about between 
friends of the twohouses, — the Montagues 
and Capulets," he poetically ad<ied. " I well 
romembKr the excitement, the furor, which 
was r^sed by the — the meetmg between 
your excellent father and Randolph Beau- 
mont, the elderbrother of Peyton. The State 
fairly shuddered with anxiety. Fairly shud- 
dered I " And the Major shook himself la 
his black dress-coat. " Both men practised 
for months, — for months, sir ! Each knew 
it must come. Prepared himself, sadly and 
sternly, like a gentleman. Kandolph declared 
that he would spoil McAlister's handsome 
face for him. Your father was a remarkably 
fine-looking fellow ; not like you, who resem- 
ble your mother,— but stiU handsome. In- 
deed, he is now ; a king of men ; a Saul I 
WelC sir, R^idolph practised at the head ; 
had a figure set up for that pimiose in his 
yard ; used to hit the top of it with beautiful 
precision ; really beau-ti-fiil ! Of your fatiier-s 
preparations I will say nothing. Perhaps 
ibjeet is unpleasant to you. But it was 
a st*;rn necessitv. He must take his pre- 
cautions or he must ibrfeit his valuable life. 
Well, tiie day came; no preventing it. An 
admirable exhibition of courage. Two shots 
in quick succession. B*ndolph Beaumont 
sent a shot through McAlister's hwr, and fell 
with a ball in his own heart. My God, 
what an excitement! The whole State 
shook, sir I ? 

McAlister had listened to tins reminis- 
cence with an amount of disrelish which 
surprised himself. It was not the first time 
that he bad heard the stor^, and heretofore 
he had always heard it with interest. But 
childhood's ideas had more or less died out 
of him ; during the last few years a passion 
for studies had dulled the combative instinct 
within him ; and within the past week Miss 
Kate Beaumont had made him hate the fam- 
ily feud. , 

" I never heard my father allude tn the 
tragedy but once," he said to the Major, 
rather coldly. " It was only a word, and I 
thought it was a word of regrcL" 

The old gossip starte.1. Had he made a 
.ji?take in chanting to the son tiie prowess 
of the father ? . 

O, of cooi«e I " he hurriedly assented. 
•■ lour fatiier is a wise, praciical, humane 
gentleman. Could n't look upon the mat- 
ter otherwise than as a woful necessity, mere 
self-preservation. Certiinly." 

And so the Major suspended his raw-head 
and bloody-bones reminiscences. It was a 
disappoin'ment to him. for there were still 
I several nice joints to pick, and, dear me, 
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how aweet they were ! There, for inatanpe, 
was the late duel between K, Brute Mc- 
Alister, our Frank's senior brotier, and 
the present eldest son of the house of Beau- 
mont No deaths, to be sure ; only a shot 
through a leg and another througJ 
but even so much waa sivory. 

" Sad, sad buainese I " groaned the Major, 
bringing dawn the corners of his mouth deco~ 
rously, as people will do at funerals and the 
like, even when they don't care a straw. 
"All politics, — purely result of politics; 
not bitterness, I am glad to say. Bimply a 
struggle between high-minded gentlemen, 
eaeli of whom honestly and sadly believes 
the other mistaken. Opposition, as you are 
no doubt aware, between the supportera of 
the electoral system and the so-called parish 
representation. Your family, as original up- 
country gendemen, naturally support the 
former. The Beaumonts, as original low- 
country people, arc the extreme advance 
guard of the parishes." 

" That is it, is it ? " sdd Frank. " I never 
knewbeforewhatwastheorifjinofthediapul*. 
I was such a mere boy when 1 left home." 

" That, and other thinga similar. Bless 
my soul!" and here the Major fluted his 
sweetest, " have I got to teadi you the an- 
tiquities, the fasti, of your family ? Why, 
the first McAlister of Hartland — your noble 
deceased grandfather — was one of the sup- 

Eirters of our grand old Horry — Marion's 
orry — in his efforts to establish the com- 
mon-aehool system in South Carolina. Nat- 
urally on the side of the people. A born 
Gracchus. And yet nature's gentleman, the 



"Asu, . . . 

" Well, I thank him for that. I am of hia 
party. Depend upon it. Major, that our 
State needs education, and that 1 shall do 
my poor best towards educating it." 

"Amen!" pronounced the Major, sol- 
emnly, as if it were the thing that be had 
most at heart " Well, my best wiahes- 
Delighted to have seen you, — de-light-edl 
Carry my respects to your femily. And as 
for the Beaumonts," he added with a know- 
ing, --inatch making, tender whisper; "they 
will call on you," in a lower whisper ; " they 
will," almost inaudible. 

And so, nodding and smiling, and. one 
m'ght almost say, kisaing his fingers. Major 
Lawson ambled away. 

Would the Beaumonts call? Would 
Tom Beaumont come to say a civil word to 
the man who bad saved hia sieter'a life ? Or 
would he, remembering only the ancient 
hostility of the two names, leave Charleston 
without a sign of friendship ? 

Such were the questions which chaaed 
each other through the brain of the young 
gentleman who nacfd alone the piazza of 
Uie Charleston Hotel. 



CHAPTER Vni. 



Let us skip on to HartJand, ahead of Mr. 
Frank McAhster, and see what immediate 
chance he has for putting an end to the 
family feud. 

Is there any possible reader of (Jus story, 
who does not know what a church fair is ? 
Tlie Presbyterian church of Hartland has 
no steeple, except a litde undignified rusty- 
white bob of a belfry which puts irrever- 
ent people in mind of a wart, or a baby's 
noac or i docked puppy-do2 s tajl After 
having slumbered fer jew oiLr the point- 
iest stile of their tibernatle the members 
of the congregation hive 'ud lenly awak- 
ened to a sense of the absurdity of its ap- 
pearance and hive resolved {as one old 
farmer expressed it) to grow a steeple. 
Eitrj one ol them has built imiginary 
spires in his Poul and has pf-rhaps tumbled 
out of them in dreams Ihe lesult of all 
thia longing is a church fair in the court- 

The court house is not onU the ; alnk de 
justice and the kotel de ville of a bontliei nehire 
town, but is also its political club-room, its 
theatre, opera, lecture-hall, and coliseum. In 
it the party leaders shout, " Follow-oitizens, 
we have arrived at a national crisis," with 
other words to that effect. In it the scien- 
tific or historic or Iheologic gentlemen, who 
have been " invited " by the vilify lyceum, 
iwipe their spectacles, look at their manu- 
scripts, and begin, "Ladies and gentlemen 
of Hartland," or whatever the place may 
be. In it the musical concerts, tableaux vi- 
id charades of native talent unfold 
their enchantments. In it strolling actors, 
nigger or other minstrels, black-art magi- 
cians and exhibitors of panoramas, mf£e 
enough to pay their hotel bills and get on 
to the next town. In short, the courts 
house is the academe of all exceptional in- 
struction and amusement. 

On the ground that the pews of the 
church will not give free circulation to the 
business of a fiiir, and on the further ground 
that the prosperity of every relidous body 
■( intimately connected with 3ie public 
ood, that crafty and potent seigneur, 
udge McAlister, has secured the court- 
ooia gratis for the use of his society, not- 
withstanding much dumb jealousy on the 
part of Methodists, Baptists, etc. The 
greasy wooden seats have been '■ toted off"; 
the tobacco-stained floor has been scrubbed 
into a speckled cleanliness ; there are plen- 
ty of gayly decked tables, with pretty girls 
smiling over them ; there are alcoves of 
greenerv, glowing with other pretty girls ; 
the walla are fine with flowers, drapery, and 
festooned paper ; it is a very lively and very 
pleasant spectacle. The squeezing, buying, 
prattling, laughing, and staring crowd enjoys 
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the scene heartily. A decent and civil crowd 
it is, although far from being purely aristo- 
cratic, tor it exliibits many plun people, 
many unfashionable garments and some 
homespun ones. No negroes, barring a few 
as attendants ; the slave population is to 
have an evening by itself; then there will 
be gosling wonder and roaring laughter. 

Even now there is plenty of noisy amuse- 
ment, for the Howling Ggasculus is on exhi- 
bition, and what a funny beast it is I 

'■ The howling gyascutus, ladies and gentle- 
men!" calls one of the junior mani^rs 
from a stj^ at the upper end of the hall, — 
" the howlin" gyaseutua ! " he proclaims, 
leading out what seems to be a hairy quad- 
ruped, with very thick and long hind legs 
and very short fore ones. " 1 have the honor, 
ladies and gentlemen, to be the first to ex- 
hibit to the human race this remarkble ani- 
mal. The howling gyascutus is the wonder of 
the age, — at least for the present occasion. 
Ue humps himself up to the dizziest sum- 
mits of the persimmon-tree, and devours 
green persimmons by the peck without 
puckering, — a feat accomplished by no oth- 
er living creature. He has been known to 
eat a pickaninm' &om wool to heel, as if he 
were a card oi"^ gingerbread. His strength 
is supposed to be equ^ to (hat of Samson, 
and he would pull down a temple of Dagon 
if he could find one, which he cannot in 
this virtuous commonit). His howl is the 
envy of auctioneers, deputy-sherilFs, and 
congressmen." (Here (he nondescript roars 
in a manner which may be described as 
nothing leas than human.) " It is not 
eoi'ded that any other specimen of the breed 
has ever been captured. It is not believed 
that this one could have been oven 
brought here, but for his lurking 
look at the beautifal ladles whom I see be- 
fore mc," (Loud applause from the dandies 
of Hartland, every one glancing at his par- 
ticular Dulcinea,) " Such is the force of 
the howling gyascutus that he defies the 
unassisted power of the human biceps and 
Other more unnamable muscles. If I should 
let him loose, you would see tliia magnifi- 
cent courthouse " f" Hi I hi ! " from the big- 
ger bop, appreciating the irony of the ad- 
jective) " disappear in his iaws like die 
' bubbles that swim on the beaker's brim and 
break on the lips they 're meeting. There 
would be a scene of destruction which tlie 
past cannot parallel, and which the future 
would look upon wirh a palpitation of the 
heart and other sentimental oi^ans. I as- 
sure you, ladies and gentlemen, that, not- 
withstanding tills enchanted chain and other 
favorabie influences too numerous to be men- 
tioned, it takes all my strength to bold 

Here of course the gyascutus v 
a paroxysm. Ho ran at the shins of his 



keeper; he stood five feet ei"bt in his 
boots, and pawed the kerosene-lit air ; he 
howled in lus manly fashion until the blood 
of small urchins curdled with horror. A 
terrible nondescript ; long gray fiir, such lui 
travelling-rugs; ahead wonder- 
fully like that of a stuffed bear ; the tall of 
an alligator. At)«r much roaring and clank- 
ing, and a good deal more of speech'" ' 
fi>3m his exMbitflr, he wa* led away b 

green cambric curtain, followed by laugh- 
ir, s jnping, and clapping. 

A little later, Wallace McAlister, next 
oldest of the breed to Frank, strolled out 
from unknown recesses, his pleasant, plain 
face unusually flushed, and his prematurely 
bald crown damp with perspiration. 

O Wally!" laughed his sister Maiy, 
beckoning liim to her alcove. " How could 
you make such a guy of yourself! But 
really, it was funny." 

" Just to get it done," said Wallace, — a 
good-natured reason, which was quite char- 
act«ristie of him. " Everybody else was 
afraid of being undignified. But, after I 
had volunteered lo be gyascutus," he added, 
looting a litlle disgnsted, " the fools put in 
Bent Armitage as Keeper. I did n't know 
holding the chain till it was too 



late." 






" murmured 



Was 
Mary. " Bat never mind. 

It must be understood that Bentley Armi- 
tage was a connection of the Beaumonls, 
and so not entirely to the taste of the Mc- 

*' Somebody had to be gyascutus and start 
the thing," continued Wallace, apolt^izing 
for himself. "A fellow must do something 
to get the fair along." 

" O, it 's very well," nodded Mary, cheer^ 
ingly. "You howled to perfection. Now 
go and buy something. Do buy sometliing 
of Jenny Devine, — won't you? 

Mary's eyes were very appealing. Jen- 
ny Devine was her friend, her pet, her won- 
der. It was odd, too, or rather it was not 
at all odd. for Mary was quiet and very 
good, while Jenny was rather hoydenisb and 
over-coquettish. There she was, peeping 
out oi' an alcove of hemlock a few steps faiy 
ther on, a dangerous looking fairy, rather of 
the brunette order, sparkling with black 
eyes, glistening with white teeth, and one 
shoulder poked high out of her dress for a. 

" Wnat does Jenny Devine want oXmeV 
mumbled modest Wallace. " A bald old 
fellow like me ! " 

" You are not old," whispered Mary, col- 
oring with sympathy for bis mortification aa; 
he alluded l<j his defect. " Do go I " 

For Mary wanted to bring about a match 
between this brother whom she loved and 
Jenny Devine whom she also loved. 
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" StopI don't go now," she hasliiy added, 
" Vinoent Beaumont ie talking to her " 

" Oh I " returned 1\ alUce easting a side- 
bng glance, ratiier walchlul than hostile, 
toward the representative of the inimical 

It may as well he explained here that at 
this period tlie men ot tlie rival houses did 
speak to each other when they met hy 
cliance in society, but tbat ihey met asIittJe 
as possible and their speaking was of the 
briefest description. As for (heir respecfiTe 
women folks, no communication ever passed 
between them. 

Until Vincent Beanmont goes hia way, 
and Wallace can find a chance to drop into 
the toils of Jenny Devirie, let w amiise and 
instroct ourselves by studying Judge Don- 
ald JUcAlister. How bland and benignant 
■bis mighty personage looks as he paces 
grandly Irom table to table, and says a few 
BO douht fiti.ing words to every lady, not to 
mention intermediate hand-shakingB with 
every male t-reatnre I He a fighter of duels, 
a chaoipinn of a family feud, an obsta:cle to 
the mllfenninm of peace ! Why, bless you, 
be is obviously one solid chunk of goodness; 
his philanthropy shines out of his large faoe 
like a Drummond light out of the lantern of 
a lighthouse; his very accessories, as, for 
instance, his scratch and spectacles, beam 
^nity. One would say, after taking a cur- 
sory glance at him, that here is an incarna- 
tion of the words, '-Peace on earth and good- 
will to men." 

His very figure has outlines which seem 
to radiate promises of tranquillity anit mercy. 
Jt is not that he is corpulent, tor although 
he weighs at least two hundred and ihirtj-, 
he is so tall ihat he carries his avoirdupois 
well. But get behind him ; noiice the lera- 
Inine slope of his shoulde 
womanly breadth of his hips 
form, lofty and vigorous as it is, which one 
eouplea with the idea of pugnacity ? It is 
the build, not of a gladiator, but of a "gen- 
tie giant," and that too of the female order. 
Even bis walk is matronly ; the great 
"second joints" wheeling slowly and with 
dignity ; the large knees almost touching as 
they pass each other; the deliberate feet 
pointing tranquilly outwards ; the coat-tails 
swinging like petticoats. Not that the 



disrespectfully of the equator." He is not, — 
it must be emphatically repeated, — he is 
not fat nor clumsy. He simply has the 
form which is most common to tall men who 
have developed into a certiun measure of 

It is proper to state that he has a blander 
air than usual. His wife has raani^d the 
fair successfully, and he sympathizes with 
her satisfaijtinr. His only daughter is look- 



ing her best amid the evergreens of her 
alcove, and Heaven has not oeen chary to 
him of the pride and love of a father. Fur- 
thermore (very thara<;terislic, this) he has 
carefully calculated what the fitir will cost 
bim, and finds it barely one half of what he 
would have been expected to pay, had the 
expense of the steeple been r^ed by sub- 
scription. Finally, it is his ancient, delib- 
era'e, and judicious custom to look espe- 
cially benignant upon public occasions. 

But the Judge must not at this time be 
described fully. If we should attempt to 
do him justice, he would betray us into 
grertt lengths. An exhaustive study of him 
would fill a bi^er volume than tlie pyramid 
of Cheops. We must let this monument 
go; we must open the door for him as he 
swings out of the court-room ; we must turn 
to more manageable personages. 

'■Great is avoirdupois," said Vincent 
Beaumont to Jenny Devine, as he watched 
the departure of the somewhat ponderous 

" What do yon mean ? " asked the young 
lady, suspecting one of Vincent's sarcasms 
and not willing to tose the full flavor of it. 

" Character goes hy weight Every lai^e 
man gets a certjun amount of reverence 
which does n't &iriy belong to him. There 
is the Judge^ for instance. Just because he 
is an inch or so over six feet, and exhibits 
the outlines of an elephant when he sloops to 
pick up his hat, even 1 feel inclined to fell 
into bis wake." 

" He is a much finer man than you think," 
said Miss Jenny, one of those young ladies 



" Thank Heaven again ! " 
" What do you mean ? " 
" There is a chance that he won't last my 



It was a common phrase with Jenny, and 
she meant almost nothing by it. In reahty 
Vincent's sub-acid prattle gave her vast 
amusement and pleasure. Sarcasm was the 
young man's strong point in conversation, 
causing a few to admire him immensely and 
a great many to dislike him. A bom tr^t 
in him, the legacy perhips of his Fienth 
ancestors, he had greatly ini reaped his pro- 
ficiency in it by femiliarity with a eertam 
chaffing French society, for he had studied 
medicine in Pans. A doctor, hy the way, 
he would not be called, for he hai! cut the 
profession immediately on returning home, 
and never prescribed unless lor one of his 
father's n^roes 

" And there i*" our downy friend, the 
gyascutus," he continued, glancing with a 
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Bcorafii] languor at "Wallace McAIiater. 
" As he weighs eighty pounds less than his 
father, I suppose I may say a word about 

" You may praise him as much as yon 
like," said Jenny, an audacious coquette, 
vho liked to play olT one uian against 
another. 

Vincent was annoyed ; not that he cared 
about Jenny Define, but that he wanted 
her to care about him; for he too was a 
flirt, and a flintily selfish one. He could 
searce forbear turning bis satire upon the 
girl herself. 

"I mean to praise him," he replied. "His 
humility in playing gyasuutus deserves 
eulogium. And that he should accept uiy 
relative — the relative of a Beaumont, re- 
member — for his keeper ! I can't imagine a 
more graceful and delicate advance towards 
a reconciliation of the families. I should 
like to pat him on the head, as one does a 
dizzy-crowned baby. Do you think he 
would let me ? " 

All this was nots to Jenny, amused by 
the satire and delighted with the jenlonsy. 
Not a bad-hearted girl, but a decidedly mis- 
chievous one; something of tie pet monkey 
in her brilliant composition; fond of mak- 
ing a sensation and of being a torment. 
Resolving on a great blow for notoriety, she 
poked up one of her bare shoulders with a 
saucy air of power which a more experi- 
enced belle would not have ventured, and 
throwing out a rosy hand authoritatively, 
beckoned Wallace to come to her. What a 
triumph it would be if she could mabe a 
Bt^aumont and a McAlister stand side by 
side betbre her table and meekly play the 
rivals! No other girl in Hartland District 
had ever attempted such a feat. 

The unwilling but fascinated Wallace ap- 
proached. Vincent, anxious to avoid the 
meelin^, was held &st by an idea that it 
would be ridiculous to go. It was like the 
Hearing of two ships of war, each of whom 
is a, stranger to the other's purpose, and is 
therefore silentiy clearing for action. Per- 
sons In the crowd looked on with am 
surprise, querying whether the young 
were about to draw pistols, or whether the 
millennium were at hand. 

" Mr. Beaumont — Mr. McAlister," said 
the triumphant, reckless, dangerous Miss 

The two men bowed; there could be 
quarrelling before ladies ; they were as coi 
teous as if they were friends. 

" I want you two to bid against each 
other for this pair of gloves," said the mis- 
chief-milker. Then the thought of the 
trouble that such a contest might cause 
dropped into her giddy head, and she has- 
tily added, " The bidding is not to go above 
ten dollars." 



I bid ten dollars at once," calmly re- 
ked Vincent, looking Jenny gravely in 
the face. 

k) do I," said Wallace, his loose blue 
eyes wandering in a troubled way, for he 
thought all of a sudden that the girl might 
make a bad wiie. 

'■ Here, take each one," returned Jenny. 
Five dollars apiece," 

There was a moment of hesitation dur- 
ing which each man queried whether he 
were not bound to demand the pair. Then 
Wallace's good-nature put down his irri- 
tated sense of honor, and handing Jenny 

five-dollar piece, he took a single glove. 
Vincent did (he same, thrust his ^ove pet- 
ulantly into a pocket, bowed in silence to 
the laldy, and turned to go. 

" Wait, Mr. Beaumont,'* called Jenny, 
who saw the eyes of fifty women fised on 
her triumph, and was not willing to let it 

1 so abruptly, " Trading is over, and we 
about to talk. Both you gentlemen loveto 
talk dearJy. So do I, Let us haveadelight^ 
ful time of it. Mr. Beaumont^ we are very 
much obliged to you for coming here. Con- 
sidering that you are an Episcopalian, and 
don't believe (hat our church is a church, 
your conduct is very liberal, and we ought 
to thank you. Don't you think so, Mr. Mc- 
Alister ? " 

"I do indeed," assented the much-endur- 
ig Wallace, 

He said it to please the lady, but he said 
it stiffly and dryly, for the situation was not 
" " i^reeable one to him. Moreover he did 
■, like the habitual sneer which played 
around Vincent's flexible mouth. All the 
Beaumonts were unpleasant to him, and 
especially this would-be witty mocker, 

" I have been eKceedingly entertained," 
returned Vincent, with a slight, Frerichificd 
how, half a shrug "Mr, RlcAlister here 
has been good enough to be very amusing." 

The young Beaumont, it must be ex- 
plained, had conceived an inflamma'ory 
suspicion that these two were in combina- 
tion to put him at a disadvantage, with the 
purpose of laughing at him after his depart- 

Wallace colored at the reference to his 
undignilied exhibition as a gyascutus. 

" I had no special intention of troubling 
you to laugh, Mr. Beaumont," he observed 
in a rather too positive tone. 

" We are often most amusing when we 

have seen people who never knew how 
comic they were," added Vincent, his pug- 
nacity rising as he tasted first blood. 

Wallace, who was not quick at repar- 
tee (unless thinking of a retort next day 
can be called quick), simply stared his in- 
dignation. Jenny Devine saw that there 
was a quarrel, and rushed la with some of 
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her girlish prattle, hoping to make things 
pleasant again. But the mischief was done ; 
the smouldering fire of the old feud had 
been blown to a flame ; the two young men 
were in a state of mind to shoot each other. 
Jenny saw bo much of the ill-humor, and 
was BO far alarmed h v it, that when Vincent 
again bowed himself away she did not 
detain him. She now talked, to Wallace, 
with the intention of keeping him from 
following the olher. But he was moody ; 
he could not answer her, and hardly heard 
her; and at last, in a girlish pel^ she let 

Knowing that he had been satirized, and 
feehng that he had l)een insulted. Wallace 
watched Vincent nntil he left the ball and 
then hastened after him. 

" Mr. Beaumont," he called, when they 
were both in the moonht street. 

"Well, sir?" returned Vincent, feeing 
about. 

" I don't know exactly how to take what 
you have said tome," continued Wallace. 

" I don't find that I am bound to assist 
you, sir," was the cool reply. 

Wallace's hot temper immediately boiled 
over ; he muttered some indistinct but 
evidently angry words. 

"Perhaps you would be good enough 
say something comprehensible," sneered 
Vincent 

" Yes, sir I " burst out Wallace. " I will 
be kind enough to say that I consider your 
style of innuendo not gentlemanly. Dc 
you hear me, sir? Not gentlemanly!" 

" I comprehend perfectly," replied Vin- 
cent, in a furious rage at once, but still pre- 
serving (he dear even tone of hii ' - 
voice. " I will send yon my answer.' 

" Very good," said Wallace, and the two 
separated without another word, the one 
mounting his horse and riding away, the 
other turning to re-ent»r the court-house. 

Meantime Mary McAIister had rushed at 
Jenny Devine, whispering, " Where is my 
brother ? " 

" I don't know," answered the flirt, sud- 
denly very much alarmed, but trying to 
smile. " He is about pomewhere." 

'• He is n't. What did you make him 
talk with that Mr. Beaumont for? Jenny I 
I thought yon were a friend." 

Jenny rnstJed out of her alcove, eanght 
Mary by the arm and hurried her towards 
the door, saying, " Let us look for him." 

On the stairway they met Wallace, slowly 
ascending. He was very grare, but at sight 
of Ihem a smile came over his homelv, 
pi. 



" All right," laughed Wallace, putting his 
arm around her waist and helping her up 
stairs. " It 's all right, Molly." 

There was dire trouble, of course; hut, m 
ho believed, he could not slop it; and that 
being the case, he would say nothing about 



CHAPTER IX. 



"Hil —Yah! 



lo! — Mars Peytl- 
y?" 



w? Do 



ftce, and he said cheerily, " What 

i)o you want anything ? 

Mary flew to him. " Is there any trouble, 

Wally ? " she whispered. " You know how 

our mother would frel. Wally, if there 

is any trouble, do stop it ! " 



Gwine ter git up to-day ? ' 

This incantation is heard in the bedroom 
of the Honorable Peyton Beaumont. It is 
pronounced by a shining, jolly youngster of 
a negro, seated on the bare clean pitch-pine 
floor, his 1^ curving out before him like 
compasses, a blacking-brush held up to his 
mouth for further moistening, and an aristo- 
cratic-looking boot drawn over his left hand 
likeagauntlet. The incantation is responded 
Ifl by a savage grunt from a long bundle on 
a tousled bed, out of which bundle peeps 
a grizzled and ruffled topknot, and some 
portion of a swarthy face framed in iron- 
gray beard and whiskers. Alter the grunt 
comes a silence which is followed in (urn by 
a snore so loud and prolonged that it re- 
minds one of the long roll of a drum-corps. 

The ne^o resumes his work, whistling 
the while in a sort of whisper and bobbing 
his head in time to the tune. Presently he 
pauses And fakes a look at the bundle of 
bedclothes. " Ain't gwine ter wake up ylt ; 
mighty sleepy dis mornin'." More brushing, 
whistling, and bobbing. Then another looE. 
"Done gone fas' asleep agin ; guess I'll catch 
'n other hold." There is a small table near 
him, with a bottle on it and glasses. Hand 
goes up ; bottle is uncorked ; liquor ia de- 
canted; very neatly done indeed. More 
brushing, whistling, and keeping time, just 
to lull the sleeper. Hand seeks the table 
once more ; glass brought down and emp- 
tied ; set backin its place; nojingle. Then 
further brushing, and the job is finished. 

His work done, the negro got up with 
an "0 Lordy!" walked to the bedfide, 
dropped the boots with a bang, and shouted, 
"Hi! Mars Peytl" 

" Clear out ! " growled Mars Peyton, and 
made a lunge with a muscular hand, so 
hairy that it might remind one of the paw 
" an animal 

There was a rapid rectification of the fi\>n- 

jr on the part of the darky; he retreated 
towards a doorway which led into what W'is 
obviously a dressing-ronm At a safe dis- 
tance from the bed he halted and jelled 
anew, "Hil Mars Peytl 

Mars Peyt disengaged one hand tntirely 
from the bedclothes, seized the top of a 
boot and slung it at the top ot the negro. 
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who dodeed grinning through the door just I scara oi duels and rencontres, and the life- 
as the projectile banged against it. blood of more than oue human being waa 

"Hil Yah! HoTho, Mars Fej-tl" he crusted on his soul At tbo same time he 
Shouted this time with an intonation of tri- Muld snap likeacroas.h.ld, break croeWv, 
umph, aware that his toughest morning job ' and kick thairs Perhaps we ought partly 
--- — - aud pleased at having aixoa to ex use hs fits of [as= on on the score of 

■ .1 . ^^ 1 -Li-^ _ ™i,:« aofii. /<nnst.tiTit. ftnil nir^ri keen physical 

k ng of his tem- 



plished it without barking a shi 

"Now den, Mara Pcyt, you dresa you 

self," he continued. " When you 'b ready 

I 'II fix you cocktail." 

"Fix it now," huskily growled the lor! 

of the manor. " I'm dressing, — confound 

Such was the Honorable Peyton Beau 
mont ; aomething like a big, wilful, passio 
ate boy; such at least he waa on many 
occasions. As for hia difficulty in wak ng 
up of morninga, we must excuse bim on the 
ground that be slept badly of n^hts. Went 
to bed on brandy; honestly believed he 
should rest the better for it ; after two hours 
of travelliog or fighting nightmare, _ woke 
up ; dull pain and increasing heat in the 
back of his head ; pillow baking hot, and 
hot all over ; not another wink till morning. 
Then came a short, feverish nap ; then thia 
brushing, whistling, shouting Oato: — who 
would n't throw boots at him ¥ But Cato 
waa contioued in the office of valet because 
he was the only negro in the house who had 
the impudence to briog about a thorough 
waking, and beeauae Mr. Beaumont waa 
determined to be up at a certain hour. He 
was nut the &ort of man to let himself he 
beiten, not even by his own physical neces- 

What waa he like when he entered the 
dreaainir-room in shirt aud trousers, with the 
streaky redness of soap and water about his 
sombre face, and plumped heavily ii 
high-backed oak arm-chair, to recei* 
cocktail and to be shaved by Cato ? At first 
glance he might aeem to be a clean hut very 
savage buccaneer. It would be easy to im- 
agine such a man grasping at chances for 
duels and following the scent of afamily feud. 
His broad, dark red face, overhung_ by tou- 
sled iron-gray hair and set in a_ stiff iron- 
gray beard, had just this one merit, of being 
renular in outline and feature. Otherwise 
it was terrible; it was nothing less than 
alarming. Paches, the Athenian admiral 
who massacred the garrison of Notium, 
might well have had such a countenance. 
In the bloodshot black e;ye8 (suffused with 
the yellow of habitual biliousness), in the 
stricture of the Grecian mouth, in the cattish 
tremblings of the finely turned though hairy 
nostrils, and in the nervous pointings of the 
busby eyebrows, there waa an exprersion -' 
intense pugnacity, as fiery as powder and 
long-winded as death. 

In fact, he had all aorta of a temper. It v. 
as sublime as a tiger's and as ridiculous 
a monkey's. His body was marked by the 
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ra ts of gentleness 

n shed the people 

Wh le he could 

Jden furies, he was 

latelj fond of them supported them 

^usly, and spoiled them with petting. 

Barring chance oaths and kicks which were 
surprised out of him, he was kind to his ne- 
groes, feeding them liberally, and keeping 
them well clothed. As proud as Lucifer 
and as domineering as Beelzebub, he could be 
charmingly courteous to equals and friends. 
" How you fine that, Mars Peyt?" asked 
Cato, when the cocktail had been hastily 
clutched and greedily swallowed. 

" Devilish fliin." Voice, however, the 
smoother and face blander for it. 
" Make you 'nother? " 
" Yea." Mellow growl, not exclusively 
savage, milch like that of a placated tiger. 

Th^ comedy, by the way. wa-i played 
every morning, with a variation Sundays. 
Mr. Beaumont, having vague religious no- 
tions about him, and being willing to make 
a distinction in days, took three coektaiia on 
the Sabbath, besides lying in bed later. 

The shaving commenced; the patient 
bristiing occasionally, but growing milder; 
the operator supple, cautious, and talkative, 
slowly getting the upper hands. 

"Now hold you head still. You jerk 
that way, an' you 'II get a cut. How you 
-I'pose I can shave when you 's slammin' 
rou face round like it was a do' ? " 

" Cato, I really need another cocktail this 
morning. Had a precious bad night of 

No, you don', now, 'T ain't Sunday to- 
day. Laws bleaa you, Mars Peyt, ho, ho I 

■ou 's mos' 'ligious man I knows of, he, he ! 

lefo' breakfns. Yon 'd jes like t' have Sun- 
day come every day in the week, so 's you 
could have three cocktails. No you clou', 
no seeh thing. 'T ain't good lor you. 
There, liked to cut you th.n. Hold you 
nose TOUn', ilere." (Pushing the noble Greek 
proboscis into place with thumb and finger ) 
" Now then shut up you mouf ; I 'se gwine 
to lather. Them 's um. This yere 's fus- 
rate soap. Makes a reg'lar swamp o' lath- 
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third cocktail, " Don't stand there all day 
siariog at the soap-brush." 

" What 'a Mara Vincent up to this mo 
in' ? " suggests Cato, seeking to lull the 
ing storm with the oil of gossip. 

" What is he up to ? " demands Pejton 
Beaumont with a fierce roll of the eyes ; — 
as much as to say, If anybody is up to any- 
thing without my permisaion, I 'II break his 

" Flyin' roun' greasin' his pistils an' talk- 
in' softly with Mars Beat Armitage, Don' 
like the looks of it." 

Mr. Beaumont uttered aa ijtarticulate 

§rowl and was clearly anxious to have the 
ressing over. At iast he was shaved; his 
noble beard waa combed and his martial 
hair brushed upward ; he rose with a strong 
grip on the arms of his thair and slipped 
his arm mto his extended coat. He was 
mach improved in appearance from what he 
had beea ; he still looked fierce, but not un- 
couth, nor altogether uncoutlJy. One might 
say a gentlemanly Turk, or even a sultan ; 
for there is something patrician in the ex- 
pression and port of the man. 

In his long, columned piazza, whither he 
went at once to get a, breath of the morning 
freshness which came in over his whitening 
cotton-fields, he met bis eldest son, Vincent. 
The young gen (J eman was sauntering slowly, 
his hands in the skirt-pockets of bis shoot- 
ing-jacket, a pucker of thoughtiulness on his 
brow, and the usual sathical smile rubbed 
out. With dark, regular features, just a bit 
pugnacious ia expression, he resembled his 
Either as a fresh young gamecock resembles 
an old one tattered hy many a conflict 

A pleasant morning greeting was ex- 
changed, the eyes of the parent softening at 
the Bi^t of his son, and the latter brighten- 
ing with an air of confidence and conflality. 
It was strange (o see two such combative 
creatures look so amiably upon each other. 
Clearly the family frehng was very strong 
among the Beaumonts. 

Instead of shouting, " What 's this about 
pistols ? " as he had meant to do, Mr. Beau- 
mont gently asked, " What 's the news, 
Vincent ? " 

Then came the story of tlie previous 
evening's adventure. It was related to this 
effect : there had been some ironical spar- 
ring between a Beaumont and a McAlister ; 
thereupon the McAlister had ssud, substan- 
tially, " You are no gentleman." 

" How came you to go near the clown ? " 
growled Peyton Beaumont, his hairy nos- 
trils tmtching and his thick eyebrows charg- 
ing bayonets. 

" He approached me, while I was talking 
to Miss Jenny Devine." 

Vincent did not think it the honorable 
thing to explain that the young lady was 
muth to blame fijr the unpleasantness. 



" The quarrelsome beasts ! " snorted Beau- 
mont " Alwaj^ picking a fight with our 
family. Trying to get themsflves into de- 
cent company that way. It 's always been 
so, ever since they came to this district; 
always I We had peace brfore. Why, 
Vincent, it's the most unprovoked insult 
that I ever heard of What had jou said ? 
Nothing but what was — was socially allow- 
able— parliamentaij. And ho to respond 
with a brutality 1 No gentleman I A Beau- ■ 
mont no gentleman ! By heavens, he de- 
serves to be shot on sight, shot at the first 
street-comer, like a ni^er-stealer. He 
does n't deserve a duel The code is too 
good for him." 

"That sort of thing won't do cow, at 
least not among our set." 

"It did once. It did in my day. You 
young fellows are getting so cursed fastid- 
ious. Well, if it won't .To, then — " 

Mr. Beaumont took a sudden wheel and 
walked the piazza in grave excitement. 
When he returned to face the young man, 
he said with undi^uisable anxiety : " Weil, 
my boy I Tou know the duties of a gentle- 
man. I don't see that 1 am permitted to in- 
terfere." 

"I have put things into the hands of 
Bentley Armitage," a<ideii Vincent. 

"Very good. Do as well as anybody, 
seeing his brother is n't here. Come, let us 
have breakfast." 

At the breakfesf-table appeared onlv these 
two men, and the second son Poii sett 
There was not a white woman in the house, 
though we must not blame Mr Beaumont 
for the deficiency, inasmuch as he bad es- 
poused and lost two wives, and hid been 
known to try at least onee for a th nl Hia 
eldest daughter, Nellie, was married to Ran- 
dolph Armitage, of Brownvilie District , 
his only other daughter, Kate, and his sis- 
ter, Mrs, Chester, were, as we know, in 
Charleston. 

For some minutes Poinsett, a fat, tran- 
quil, pleasantly spoken, and talkative fellow 
of perhaps twenty-five, bore the expense (aa 
the French say) of the conversation. 

" Our feminine population will be home 
soon, I venture to hope," he said, among 
other things. " Then, it is to be cheerfuOy 
believed, we shall come out of our slonghof 
despond. American men, if you will excuse 
me for saying so, are as dull and diy aa 
the Devil. Tney manage matters better in 
France, and on the Continent generallv, 
and even in England. ''T"-™ '■"'• "■' — ,- 



There, 3 



England, common prejudice to the i 
notwithstanding, the genus homo i 
Conversation goes on in those 

lv but Uiat we Southerners 

Northern brethren ; but 

bear traces of two hundred years i 

We do speak; there is mu 
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Ic«uing, and I perform my share of it ; but Mr. Beaumont 

03 for^tilkiDg, quick interchange of ideas, 

fwr give and take, we are on a par with 

Cooper'a noble savage. Let me hope that 

I don't wound your patriotism. I admit 

that I have an immoral lack of prejudices. 

But I want to know if jou dou't find Ufe 

here just a little dull ? " , 

'' Why ihe deuce don't you go to work, 
then V " burst out Peyton Buaumont. " Here 
you two fellows are aa hijhly educated as 
moniy can make you. You are a lawyer, 
graduated at Berlin. Vincent is a doctor, 
graduated at Paris. And yet you do noth- 



\r either of you hid a ci 






"Ah, work! that is dull too," admitted 
the smiling, imperturbable Poinsett. " Idle- 
ness is didl ; but work is duller. I confess 
that it is a sad fact, and pwnful to mo to 
conwder it. So let ns change the subject. 
Most noble Vincent, you seem to be in the 
doldrums this morning." 

"He has an affair on his hands," mut- 
tered the father of the family. 

" Ah I " said Poinsett, with a slight eleva- 
tJon of the eyebrows, comprehending per- 
fectly that a duel was alluded to. 

" Another MuAlister impertinence," pur- 
sued Mr. Beaumont, and proceeded to tell 
thp story with great savageness. 

"Wallace!" exd^med Poinsett,"! confess 
that I am the least bit surprised. I thought 
Wallaco an amiable, soporific creature like 
myselfi But the spirit of the breed — the 
oversoul of the McAUsters — is too much 
for his individuality. We are drops in a 
river. I shall fight, too, some day, though 
I don't at all crave it. Vincent, if I can do 
anything for you, I ^n entirely at your ser- 

smile was noticeably satirical. 
Tceably amused with Poinsett's 
^^,..^^^ -.-r another's duel. And he did 
not believe that Poinsett could be easily 
got to fight 

"I suppose that Bent Armitage will do 
all that is necessary," he said. 

" Let us hopj that the badiog of the pis- 
tols will be ^1 that is necessary," i-eplied 
Poinsett. " Let us hope that Wally will 
bend his stiff knees, and confess thit > 
march at the head of civilization." 

" By heavens, I want him shot," broke 
Beaumont the elder. " 1 can't understand 

Jou young fellows, with your soft notions, 
belong to the old sort. There used to be 
shooting in my day. Here is the most un- 
provoked and brutal outrage that I ever 
heard of. Tliis beast calls a Beaumont no 
gentleman. And here you hope there 'Jl be 
an apolo"y, and that end it. I want Vin- 
cent to liil him. I want the fellow shelved ; 
I don't cure if ho 's killed i by heavens, I 



fit state to break 

and overturn the table. His black 

eyes were bloodshot ; his bushy eyebrows 
were dancing and pointing as if they were 
going through smallsword exercise; there 
was a dull flame of blood all over bis dark 
cheeks and yellowish mottled forehead. 
Vincent, the medical graduate of Paris, 
surveyed his father through half-shal eyes, 
and thought out tlte di^^oosis, " Tempora- 
rily insane." There was no audible re- 
sponse to the senior's good old-fashioned 
Beaumont burst of rt^. 

Alter some minutes of silence, during, 
which Poinsett smiUngly poured himself a 
second cup of coffee (holding that he could 
do it better than any waiter), the fether 
recovered his coroiiosure somewhat, and 



" Of ( 






Vincent's 



"My 



uua matter. r-' - . 

Vincentwill receive no harm. Ifhe doe» 
(here his eyebrows bristled again), " I sbaU 
take the field myself." ,- ■ 

We will see," smiled Pohtaett. 
impression is that my turn comes in Humu- 
wherc." 

Here Cato, head waiter as well aa valet, 

-That's so Mars Poinsett We all 
our turn, fightin' these yere McAlis- 

Why, what have you been at, Cato 1 " 
asked the young man. " Challenging the 
Judge ? Or pulling the wool of his oU 

'■ No, sah. Yah, yah. I don' go roun' 
challengia' white folks ; knows my business 
better. An' when I pulls wool, I pulls ha 
wool. Jes had a tackle yesterday with 
Matt McAIister, the Judge's ole man that 
waits on him. Matt he sets out, 'cause lie 's 
yaller, an' comes from Vit^ny, that he 's 
better than we is, we Souf Carliny niggahs. 
So every time I sees him I sasses him. 
Yesr mornin', I meets him down to ihe 
sto' — Mars Bill Wilkins's sto', don' ye 
know? — kinder lookin' roun' for bar"! o' 
flour. ' So,' says I, ' Boss,' says I, 'how is 
things up to your ole shanty ? ' He 's a 
kinder gray ole fellow, don' ye know ? put- 
tin' on airs like he was Noah, an' treatin' 
everybody like they 's childern, roUin' his 
eyes out o' tho comers kinder, an' crossin' 
his arms jes as the Judge does. So he 
looked at me, an', says he, ' Boy, who is 
you ? ' Says I, ' I 'm Cato Beaumont,' So 
says he, ' I thought it mought he some o' 
that breedln'.' Says I, ' I was jes happen- 
in' down here to teach you your manners. 
So says he, ' Boy, my manners was learned 
befo' you ever heerd thej; was sech things.' 
Then I kinder tripped him, an' he kinder 
tripped me, an' then I squared oil' and 
fbtched back, an' says I — " 

" Why did n't yoa hit him ? " roarod iJie 
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Hon. Bfr, Beaumont, who hail been listen- 
ing with great iottsrest. •' What did you 
say anotiier word for ? " 

" I was jes gwine to t«ll you what 1 B^d," 
returned Cato. " But now, 'fore gracious, 
you done made me forget it. I eaid a heap 

" And so tberewasn't any fight after all," 
inferred the smiling Poinsett. ■' And no- 
body got hurt. Heaven favors the brave." 

" It did n't 'zactly eome to a wraetle," 
confessed Cato. " But I 'specs it would, tor 
I was gittin' powerfial mad ; only jes as I 
was thinkin' o' gwine at him one o' Mars 
Wikina's clerks come (•t, an' says he, 
' Boys, don' make so much noise ' ; an' so I 

Beaumont senior gave forth a mild growl 
of disapprobation, as deeply mellow as the 
anger of waters in caves of the sea-shore. 
" Cowardly niters," was one sound which 
came from him ; and yet, although he de- 
spised negroes for being cowardly, he did 
not blame them for it ; he knew Ihat chiv- 
alry, prowess, and the like were properly 
white man's busuiess. 

Half an hom- after breakfast pistol-shots 
resounded from an oak grove in (he rear of 
the mansion. Vincent was practising; had 
a hoard five feet eight inches high planted, 
in the ground ; hit the upper part of it with 
fescinating accuracy. •' Getting my hand 
in," he remarked to his father when the 
latter came out to look on ; and presently 
(he elder gentleman became interested, and 
made a few exemplary shots himself. The 
two men were in the midst of (his cheering 
recreation when Cato came running upon 
them with frantic gestures and a yell of 
"Mars Peytl Stage cornel Miss Kate 

'' What 's that, you rascal?" roared Beau- 
mont, his grim ftce suddenly transformed 
into the likeness of something half angelic, 
so honest and pure and fervent was its joy. 
Plunging a hairy hand into his pocket, he 
drew out a grip of coins, threw (hem at the 
nepro, and started far the house on a run 
which knocked hira out of his wind in 
twenty paces. Then he halted, and shouted 
back, " Vincent, hide those pistols. Cato, 
if you say a word about this business, 1 '11 
gkin you." 

Then away again, on a plethoric canter, 
to meet his youngest daughler, his darling. 

In the rear piazza of the house a tall and 
lovely girl rushed into his arms with a cry 
of " Father I " to which he responded with 
a sound which was much like a sob of glad- 
ness. There were tears of joy slied by 
somebody ; it was impossible to sjy whether 
they came from Kate's eyes or from her 
fiither's ; but they were dried between their 
nestling, caressing cheeks. 

" Why, Kate I what a woman you are I " 



exclauned Beaumont, holding her back at 
arm's length to worship her. 

Vincent and Poinsett already stood by 
waiting their turns for an embrace. It was 
clear enough that, whatever defects there 
might be in this Beaumont breed, the lack 
of family feehng was not one of them. 

Meantime Mrs. Chester and Tom were 
coming through the house, the former chat- 
tering steadily in a higli, joyful soprano, and 
the latter roaring his hon-cub content in 
slangy exclamations. 

ite scene contrasted with the pistal prac- 
tice of the oak grove somewhat as paradise 
contrasts with the inferno. 

Of the paradise and the inferao, which is 
to win? 



CHAPTER X. 

"Why didn't you write that you had 
reached Charleston ? " demanded Mr. Beau- 
mont, when the first tornado of g 
had blown over. '■ I have been very a 
ions for the last few days," added this affec- 
tionate old gladiator. 

" Write ? Did write," answered Tom. 
' Sent off a three-decker of a letter. You '11 
get it in an hour or so. Came up in the 
same train with ua probably. The mail ser- 
vice is n't worth a corse. But hain't you 
got your papers? So you don't know any- 
thing about the shipwreck 1 Shipwreik ! 
Tes. Do you think I'd come home in 
Charleston store-clothes if I hadn't hten 
shipwiecked ? Trunks and steamer gone 
to the bottom of What's-his-name's locker." 
And then came the story, Mrs. Chester 
and Tom telling it at once, the former in a 
steady gush of keen treble, and the latter 
in boisterous ejaculatory barjtone. We will 
pass over this two-horse narrative, and 
come promptly to the amazement (rf Mr. 
Peyton Beaumont when he learned that 
there had been a McAlIster on board the 
Mersey, breaking bread daily with his sia- 
and his children. 

What the — Why the — " he conmicnced 
and recommenced. Then; like a pistol- 
shot, " How did he behave himself?" 

His eyes began to flame and his phalanxes 
of eyebrows to bring down their pikes, in 
suspicion of some insult which he would be 
called upon to avenge. 

" Did n't know him at first," explained 

Tom. " Did n't find him out till — till I 

got ashore. Played possum. Incognito." 

" Inci^nito I " trumpeted Mr. Beaumont. 

The scoundrel 1 " 

repeated Vincent and Poin- 



■ The scoundrel! 
Kate fiushed deeply ; of c< 
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membered the offer of marriage and the 
salvation from death ; but either she did 
D0t think it wise at that moment to speak 
in the young man's defence, or she could 
not muster tbe courage. 

" And he dared to make your acquaint- 
ance under his incognito 1 " elarioned away 
the senior Beaumont. "I never heard of 
such infamous trickery, never 1 It's the 
most outrageous insult that ever our lamily 
was subjected to. By heavens, I am stu- 
pefied. I can't believe it. And yet it is 
so like a McAlisler, A mean, sneaking, un- 
derhanded lot. Possums I Foxes I Ca-ts I " 
This last word in a hiss and with a brist- 
ling worthy of the most belligerent of old 
Toms. 

" I say," began Tom. Then he turned to 
the two women. " Now look here, You 
two ought to tell how the thing went. It '11 
come Sist fivam a lady," explained Tom, 
who did not think that a male Beaumont 
ought to be a peacemaker, not at least 
matter of McAlisters. 

" It certainly was very singular conduct," 
twittered Mrs. Chester. "I was excessively 
indignant when. I first discovered tbe mys- 
tery. But — " 

" But what ? " broke in Beaumont 
" What the d — dickens are you driving at ? " 

Kate, who was sitting on a sof" ■ " 
her father, slipped her hand around his 
neck, pulled his red-granite cheek toward 
her and kissed it. She remembered what a 

Eet she had been in her childhood, and she 
ad perceived within the last few minutes 
that she was a pet still, and she felt now 
that it was time to begin to use her power. 
Beawnont fondled her with his mighty arm, 
and uttered a chastened, not unmelodious 
growl like that of a panther at the approach 
of his favorite keeper. 

" But the truth is," continued Mrs. Ches- 
ter, " it is a very strange story, 1 am aware. 
It seems incredible, in one of that family. 
But I really believe the young man had 

The trutli fiu^her is, that Mrs. Chester 
had had a few pleasant words of explai 
tion and of parting with "the young mai 
in ihe haU of the Charleston Hotel. T- 
had not called on Framk McAlister; i , 
Tom could not shoulder the responsibility 
of such a move as that ; he must leave the 
whole matter to the elders of his tribe. 
" Look here, now," he had said to Maj' 
Lawson, when the latter su^ested tl 
visit; "I ^n't uneratefid to the chap for 
saving my sister's life ; but then ■ 
the bloody old row ; he 's a McAlisler, you 
see." And then the Major ha/1 replied 
" My de-ar young fellow, j^u are, I have ni 
doubt, perfectly judicious ; see your ex 
cel-lent father first." 

But woman may do what man must not 



Mrs. Chester, bewildered by some blarney 
of the Major's (who liad told herthat Frank 
raved ■ — ■ " Yea, my dear madam, fairly 
raved " — about her) seized an opportu- 
nity to meet the handsome youngster in 
one of the passages. There he explained 
the motives of his incognito, expressed his 
respect for. the Beaumont name, and saga- 
ciously added some incense for herself. Of 
course, too, he was wise enough not to say a 
word about his offer to her niece. The re- 
sult of this conversation, and of some judi- 
remarks from Kate on the way up to 
Hartland,waa that Mrs. Chester (very weak 
on the subject of yaing,men, remember) was 
half inclined to Ibrgct the lamily feud and 
quite willing to say a good word for Frank 
Sic Alister. 

I at least acquit him of bad motives," 
she spunkily added, firing up under her 



play possum, but I don't believe he meant 
any harm. Said he wanted to keep out of a 
quarrel, and I feel bound to believe him." 

" Then he must be a coward," scoffed 
Beaumont senior. 

" Scarcely," said Tom. " Did n't show 
that style. Tell h'l" about it, aunt, or sis, 
one of you." 

" Papa, he saved my life," whispered Kate, 
Ber vojce failing at thought of that awful 
moiifcit. " 1 went ten feet under water." 

Her lather caught her as if he himself 
was rescuing her from death. 

"You went — ten feet — underwater!" 
he gasped. And he looked for a momont 
as it he could cry ten feet of water at the 
thought of her danger and deliverance. 

" And he saved her, after I 'd lost her," 
added Tom, walking up to Kate and kissing 
her. " I lell you, 1 ain't a gomg to be very 
hard on a fellow that did that. He went 
clean under, slap into the middle of tbe 
ocean, right off the stem of the wreck'." 

"By heavens I" uttered Mr Beaumont. 
It was almost a groan ; his solid old heart 
was throbbing unusually; he felt aa if he 
were going to have a stroke of pome sort. 
Presently he looked up, his swarthv-redfiire- 
head wrinkled all over with perplcxitj and 
gave Vincent a stare whi h sai i How 
about that duel 7 " 

The young man's habitual 'n il )f self 
sufficiency and satire was gc ni^ Respecta- 
bly affected for the moment, he eameitly 
wished that the difficulty with WalWe hid 
not happened, and queried whether he were 
not bound, as a gentleman, to fire in the air. 
" But what is your opinion about this buw- 
ness, Kate ? " a^ed Poinsett. " You have 
s^d nothing." 

The girl threw off her beauiifiil timidity, 
and spoke out with beautiful firmness : — 
I " Of course, I am imder the greatest obii- 
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gations fo Mr. McAljster. And, even if I 
were not, I should have nothing to say 
^ainBt him. I don't know whether lie did 
right or not in concealing his name — " 

" He did n't," Mr. Beaumont could not 
help muttering, while Vincent and Poinsett 
shook their ebivalrous heads. 

'' But that began with an accident," con- 
tinued Kate. " The eaptain made a mis- 
time: he thought McAlister was McMaster; 
and then he let it go sa He sdd lliat he 
did it lor the sake of peace ; and I believe 
hitn. He seemed to be a gentleman. I be- 
lieve every word he said." 

" 80 do I." added M»3. Chester, remem- 
bering how tall he was, and what a fine 
cotnplexion he had. 

" And I," confirmed Tom, rather hesitat- 
ingly, as if it were not quite the thing for a 
Beaumont to say. 

" We are in what vulgar people call a 
fix," laughed that easy old shoe of a Poin- 
sett. "My dear little Kate," jJaying with 
her chestnut ringlets, " if lie had n't saved 
you, we should have gone mad, every soul of 
ns. Ndfurther use for our sanity. But since 
he has saved you, we are in sloughs of per- 
plexity. My respected lather and my much- 
esteemed brothers (descendants of the De 
Beaumonta of Yvetot and other places), we 
are threatened with the loss of our family 
institution, our race palladium. The feud 
with the McAlisters has been to us more 
than our coat of arms. I may almost call it 
the Beaumont established religion. It is 
imjioasible to conceal the fact that it has re- 
ceived a rude shock. Are we to drop away 
from the creed of our forefathers? Are we 
to have no faith ? A merely human mind — 
such as I grieve to say mine is — recoils at 
- the prospect." 

Vincent, somewhat recovered from his 
first emotion, gazed through half-shut eyes 
at die joker, and inclined once more to fight 
his duel seriously. Beaumont senior got up, 
strode like a lion about the room, glared 
once or twice at Poinsett, and growled, 
" This is jesting, sir, on a very seriolis matter." 

" I understand my brother," struck in 
Kate, with a clear, sweet, firm note, which 
sounded like a challenge from a cherub's 
clarion, if cherubs carry such an article. 
" Why should n't the quarrel end ? " 

All the men stared. Even Poinsett had 
not meant half so much. The words were 
audacious beyond any remembered standard 
of comparison. Words of such import had 
perhaps never before been uttered in the 
family. 

Mr. Beaumont halted abruptly, and gave 
the girl a look of astonishment and inquiry 
whidi seemed to ask, " Have we a queen 

Poinsett made a gesture of taking off a 
hit, and whispered smilingly, " Portia ! " 



Mrs. Chester rustled her skirts in per- 
plexity, and Tom's eyes asked counsel of his 
fether. 

My dear Kate, don't be flustered," swd 
Poinsett, seeing that the child looked frights 
ened at the sensation she had created. 
What you have said was a perfectly nat- 
ural thing to say, and, from the usual hu- 
man point of view, a perfectly rational one. 
At the same time i suspect that we Beau- 
monts, not being of the ordinarv human 

d. are not fitted to discuss such a prop- 

Dn without time ibr meditation. 1 ap- 
p thend that we had better lay it aside until 
our ejes have "omewhat recovered from the 
first dazzle bupj use you proceed, some 

ot lou or all three of you, with the 
Ehipwrei,k 

"'it counsel » emed to suit the feelings 

■ery one Mr Beaumont stopped his 
wiik nestled down aga n by his daughter's 
' and hstened quietly to the three'bid 

itive Not another word concerning 
the feud was sj.id lunng the interv ew. 

It two hours later the story of tha duel 
got wind amoi^ the new-comers. Mrs. 
Cheater, seated in her room ami<l old dresses 
which it was now necessary to make over, 
listened to a stream of re^ctable goseip 
from her ancient maid and foster-sister, Mi- 
riam, a tall, dignified, and of course middle- 
aged negress, leaner and graver than is 
usual with her species, 
" Laws, Miss Marian 1 '' said Miriam, 
ing^the j^lish tide which she had always 
given to her bom mistress. " Skacely a 
tbing to wear ! And all them trunks full of 
beautiful things gone to the bottom of the 
seal Well, honey, it's a warnin' of the 
Lord's not to set our hearts on the vanities 
of this world. We oughter feel mighty 
grateful to him when he takes the trouble 
to warn us. The blessed Lord he 's been 
powirHil good to ye. Miss Marian. Murt n't 
fbrgit he 's saved yer life, honey. Gin ye 

more chance to set yer fece straight iiir 

ity. An' perhaps he had oihi'r plans, 
Perhaps he saw ye was comin to a 
time when ye wouldn't be able to *ear the 
fine fixin's. We 'se no idea gin'lly, how 
keerfully the Lord looks after us." 

" What do you mean. Miriam ? " demanded 
Mrs. Chester,, pettishly. " Do you mean to 
say I 'm getting old ? I don't see it." 

" Laws, honey, you 's young enough. 
Never see no lady hold out better 'n you do. 
Must say it ; that 's a fact. But I 'se talkin' 
of somethin' more solemn than growin' old. 
You may he called on fo' long, if the Lord 
don't help in his mighty mercy, to put on 

" Who 's sick ? " demanded Mrs. Chester, 

" It 's Mars Vincent is sick. He 's sick 
with sin an' wraih an' anger. Perhaps he 'a 
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sick unto death. Tiiey 's gwino tobe another 
duiil, Miea Marian." 

Mrs. Cheater loked np from her old 
dresses; dutls had always been very inter- 
esting to her. She had been ihe i^ause of 
two, and they wore pleasant remembrances. 
She liked to hear of such things and to 
talk of them, as mueh as that nou-eomba- 
tant hpro-worshipper. Major Lawson. 

"They've been trj-in' to keep it shet 
from you an' Miss Katy," continued Miriam. 
'' Mara Yineent tole Catu he 'd boot him, if 
he let on. But I'ni gwine to t«ll of it, an' 
I 'ni gwine to bear my wituesa a^in it. It's 
Satan's works, this yere duelling is, an' 
I 'm gwine to say so. I don't care who 
hears me. Mars Vincent may boot me if he 
hkes, I ain't afeard of bootin'." 

" Vincent sha' n't hurt jiou," declared 
Mrs, Chester, with that feeling of loyalty 
towards an adherent which made a South- 
erner of old days fight for his slave, and 
makes a Southerner of these d<Ly9 figlit for 
his dog. 

"That 'a you, Miss Marian. I know'd 
you 'd Bay jest that. But yuu needn't cit 
mad on my 'count. The Lord he'll take 
care of me. filess your soul, he allays does. 
But about this duelling. It's Satan's works, 
as I 'se sayin' ever sence the Lord had 
mercy on me, though you don't think so. 
You haa whjt« folkses notions, all for 
finhtin' an* shootin'. It 's Satan's works, an' 
I've prayed a^n it; prayed many a time 
there might never be another duel in this 
fam'ly ; prayed for this poor bloodstMiied 
fam'ly, all covered with blood an' wounds ; 
duels on duels an' allays duels, ever sence I 
can 'member ; never hear of no sech folks 
for it. But 'pears like Satan 's got the upper 
hands of my prayers, an' here 's Mars Vin- 
cent led away by him, prehsps to his own 
destruction." 

"But who is it with?" demanded Mrs. 
Chester, vastly more interested in the news 
than in the sermonizing which accompa- 

" With Wally McAlister, that other poo' 
fightin' creetur, the Lord have mercy on his 

" McAhsler I " exclaimed Mrs. Chester, in 
sudden excitement, not at all pleasurable. 

■■ Yes. Some mia'able chipper at the 
Presbyterian fair, not enough for two gos- 
lins to hiaa about. Mars Vincent he kinder 
aassed Wally, an' then Wally he kinder 
sassed Mars Vincent, and now Bent Armi- 
tage he 's been over with the ch^lenge, an' 
it's to be some time this week. An'jea's 
likely 'a not one o' them poo' filly ereeturs '11 
be standin' befo' the bar of God befo' 
'nother Sunday comes roun'. Won't be able 
to call the Judge out there, if the judgment 
don't suit him." 

Mrs. Chester bad dropped her dresses. 



She had forgotten her usual gossiping in- 
terest in duels. She was leaning back in 
her arm-chair, reflecting with a seriousness 
which wrinkled her forehead more than she 
would have liked, had she seen it. 

" Miriam, we must try to stop this," was 
her conclusion. 

" Why, bless your darLn' heart ! " burst 
out the nM;ress. " Why. laws bless you, 
honey I Has the blessed Lord touched 
yoursperitat last? Never heerd vou say 
that sort o" thing befo', never. Stop it '! 
Why, we '11 try, honey, hopin' the Lowl '11 
help us. But how 's we gwine to work '! 
Who's wc to go at?" 

" Glo and call Miss Kate," ordered Mrs. 
Chester. 

" Misa Katy ? That poor, dear, little 
tiling? Gwine to tell her about it, an' she 
jes come home this very day ? " 

" Go and call her," repeated Mrs. Chea- 
ter, who eared httle for any one's feelings, 
so that she compassed her ends. 

Kate came in. hair down and shoulders 
hire, more charming than usual. Elderly 
Miriam devoured her with her eyes, but 
kept a discreet silence as to her loveU- 
ness, rememl>ering "Miss Marian'a" jealous 
spirit. The story of the duel was told. 

"O dear I" waa the brief utterance of 
Kate's vast sorrow and despair, as sha 
seated herself on a stool and clutched her 
hands over her knees. 

" Laws bless you, chile.I " was the answer- 
ing groan of Miriam. " I did n' want Miss 
Marian to go for to tell you. The Lord 
help this poo' fem'ly ! Allays in trouble I " 

" But do jou think he '11 be shot 1 " asked 

" What, Mars Vincent ? Dear me, chile, 
he may be. He 's been shot twice." 

" But can't it be stopped ? " 

" That is what I called you in for," said 
Mrs. Chester. " I don't believe this quarrel 
rests upon anything very important, I think 
it ought to be stopped. I do, indeed, Beau- 
mont as I am, and Beaumont all over. But 
who 's to stop it ? What can you do ? " 

"Can't my grandfather do something ?" 
suggested the girl. 

"The very man I " shouted and laughed 
Miriam, jumping up from her squatting pos- 
ture on ihe floor and waving her arms as if 
in benediction. " Jes the very man. Send 
over for Colonel Kershaw. Laws me, when 
I 'se in trouble, I goes first to the Lord, an' 
he gen'rally sends me to Colonel Kershaw. 
Why did n' I ever think of him befo"? 
Specs T 'se ^tdn' old an' foolish." 

" Yes, your grandfiither will come into 
play very nicely," said Mra. Chester, who 
did not fancy the old gentleman overmuch, 
principally because she was sonicwbat afraid 

"I '11 cut right out an' start off a ni^er 
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after him," ToluDteered Miriam. " Tou, Mi 
Katy, you jea write hicu a little letter, aski 
him to come right away to see you, i 
Bxred from shipwreck, you know. Tell him 
not to lail on no account ; you wants U 
him powerfo!, this very day." 

In ten minuteB a mounttrd negro was 
loping over the few miles of country wffich 
separated the Beaumont from the Kershaw 
plantation. Late in the afternooa the 
Colonel arrived, brining with him 
gracious friend. Major Laweon. 

Colonel John Kershaw was one of those 
noble souls who look all their nobility. 
In his youth he had been a very handsoroe 
man, and at eighty ho was venerably beau- 
tiful. Hia long aquiline face, strangely 
wrinkled into deep furrows which were 
almost folds, was a sublime composition of 
dignity, serenity, and benevolence. Ton 
would have been tempted to say that a 
great sculptor could not have imagined any- 
thing better suited to tj^ify an intelligent, 
good, and grand old a^. Indeed, thiahead 
nad been wrought patiently with both great 
strokes and tender touches by the mightiest 
of all sculptors. Perhaps no man ever 
looked upon it without feehng that it called 
for entire confidence and respect. Its moral 
^andeur of expression was heightened by 
Uie crown of nearly snow-white, though still 
abundant hair which rose from the deeply 
channelled fcrehead, and swept down over 
his ma«sive neck. Even the stoop which 
diminished the height of his tall figure 
seemed to add to the spiritual impressive- 
ness of his appearance. 

Colonel Kershaw's countenance perfectly 
expressed his character. He was one of 
those ample, pure, honorable, sensible coun- 
try gentlemen (irf whom one meets more 
perhaps in our Southern States than in 
most other portions of this planet) who 
strike one as naving a reserve of moral and 
intellectual power too great for their chances 
of action, and who lead one to trust that 
Washingtons will still be forlicomini when 
their country needs. For the readers of 
this story it is perhaps a sufficient proof of 
the weifht and humanity of his influence, 
that, sin h d ghter had married a 
Beaum t, th 1 I b en only two duels 
between th t ad the MeAlisters, 

althout,h th hid b n endless political 
differen nd th b kerings. Li doing 

this m h t ward { lUng the family feud, 
it was g n all ack wledged that Colonel 
Kershaw had done wonders. 

"How do you do, Beaumont?" he said 
in a deep, tremulous, mellow voice. " I 
have come to stay a day or so with you, and 
I knew you woiud be glad to see Lawson, 
who had just arrived to cheer me up. So 
Mrs. Chester, and Elate, and Tom have got 
home ? Where are the dear people ? " 



_ There was a little scream and rustle be- 
hind him ; it was the cry and the approach 
of girlish love. The next moment Kate, 
always a worshipper of her grandfather and 
still fanatical in the old faith, was on his 
shoulder and in his arms. 

"Why, my dear little child I" said the 
old man. " Why, my grand young lady I " 
he added, setting her back to get a feir 
view of her. " Ah, I never shall hold you 
in my lap agiun," he changed, one more of 
the joys of life gone. " ShaU I ? shall I ? " 
he laughed when she toid him that he would. 

Next Major Lawson seized the girl, cling- 
ing to and patting her hand and staring at 
her fece and smiling, " Beautiful crea- 
ture!" he murmured, "Beautiful crea- 
ture 1" he whispered. "Beau-ti-flil crea- 
ture ! " he sighed into silence. But he was 
in earnest, not flattering purposdy nor even 
consciously; quite out of himself and quite 
sincere. " How like your mother 1 " he 
continued to fluto. " Dear me, how like 
your grandfather I Colonel, ynur image 1 
Your continuator. All your vulues and 
more than your graces I " 

Notwithstanding the differences of sex 
and years, the resemblance between the 
two faces was indeed remarkable. Looking 
at the old man, you could see where the 
girl got her almost sublime expression of 
dignity, purity, and sweetness. 

■'O, go long, she's all Kershaw," solilo- 
quized black Miriam, her arms akimbo, 
worshipping the jiair. " An' her mother 
was, too, poor thing ! Though how she 
could marry sech a tearer as Mars Peyt, 
beats me. Wal, women is women, an' 
they 's most all fools, specially when it 
comes to marryin'. I s'pose it 's for some 
wonderful good end, or the Lord hewouldn' 
make 'em so." 

In short, tlie Colonel had an ovation from 
the whole household, male and female, while, 
black, and yellow. Beaumont senior was 
almost petulant with jealousy, as he often 
had been before on such occasions ; for he, 
too, domineering and passionate as he was, 
desired to be worshipped, especially by his 
youngest daughter. 

Presently 3ie visitors were led away by 
grinning negroes to their rooms over the 
columned veranda, which ran along the 
whole front of the mansion. Half an hour 
later, when the Colonel had washed off the 
dust of travel and combed his noble mane of 
silver, there was a little tap at his door and 
a silvery call," Grandpapa." 

The old man started with pleasure ; he 
had been wondering whether she would 
come to him ; he had thought of it several 

" Wily, come in, my darling ! " and open- 
ing the door for her, he led her proudly to a 
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" Do you want anything ? " she asked, 
"lam housekeeper," ste added with a snaile, 
shaking a bunoh of keys. 

" And Mrs. Chester? I hope she is not 
discontented." 

" Papa settled the thing himself. You 
know papa. But I don't think aunt cares 
for the trouble. So we are all pleased. 
But 0, 1 am so dehghted to see you 1 And 
you have n't changed ; you are so like your- 
self. Is n't it nice that grandpapas don't 
grow ? 1 am going to be silly wiUi yott ; I 
am going to bdhave very little. Tou make 
nie feel just like a child again, l want to 
sit in your lap as 1 used to do. Just this 

She installed herself on her throne, 
Blippsd a hand over his shoulder and smiled 



" Is n't it doleful for you to live all alone ? 
I wish our houses could be moved alongside 
eath other. 1 hate to think of you all 
alone." 

■' 1 have my land and my people to take 
care of, dear. The time passes. Perhaps 
I am all the more fond of my friends for be- 
ing a little lonely. Lawson was really very 
kind to come and see me. I was quite 
obliged to him." 

"Grandpapa, I am going to trouble you," 
was tie girl'a next epeecS. Her face sud- 
denly lost the petting, gleeful, childlike ex- 
pression which had i£one from it hitherto. 
J t assumed womanliness ; it ripened at once 
into a grave maturity ; it was dignified, anx- 
ious, and yet remwned beautiful; perhaps 
it was even more lovely than befbi 

" It is too bad in me, but I must worc^ 
you," she went on. •' There are very — 
OU3 matters passing here. There is to 
duel, grandpapa." 

" A duell " he repeated, his noble old phys- 
iognomy becoming still nobler with regret. 

" It is a quarrel between Vincent and 
Wallace McAlister." 

" The old story," murmured the Colonel, 
shaking his head at bloody reminiscences. 
" My child, tell me all yon know about it. 
We may be able to prevent it." 

"But first I must tell you sometiiing else, 
she said, blushing slightly. " There ar 
special reasons why a duel between the iam- 
iKes should not happen now. It would ■- ' 
think, a great scandal." 

Then she hurried through the story of her 
salvation from deatii by Frank McAlister. 
" My dear, Lamson told me tliis," saii 
the Colonel. " Yes, as you think, a due 
would be a scandal. It would be not only a 
crime, but a shame. I will see your brother. 
I will go at once." 

" 0, thank you I You will succeed," 
cried Kate, her face flusbii^ with hope. 

'^Let U3 hope so, But I may not. Tills 
old, old quarrel 1 " 



CHAPTER XI. 

With slow, heavy steps Colonel Ker- 
aw descended the stairs, seeking for some 
le who would aid him in preventing the 

Meeting the head of the family, he took 
__3 arm, led him out upon the lawn in front 
of the liouse, and asked, "Beaumont, when 
is this affair between Vincent and Wallace 
McAlister to come off? " 

you have heard of it I " stared 
Beaumont. "I am sorry. Come off ? I un- 
derstand it is to be day after to-morrow." 

I very unfortunate business, Beau- 
Jnder the circumstances, doubly 
unfortunate. Only a few days ago Frank 
McAlister saved Kate's life. And now 
Frank's brother and Kate's brother are to 
shoot each other." 

" Yes, by heavens it is unfortunate I " 
admitted Beaumont with loud candor, very 
creditable to him. "It's a devilish ugly 
piece of business, under the circumstances. 
It 'b, by heavens, the awkwardest thing in 
my experience. I wish it had n't happened. 
I nish — under the circumstances, you 
understand -— that Vincent was honorably 
out of it. That insolent, boorish, blasted 
McAlister ought to apologize. A more 
villanous, brutal insult I never heard of 
Calling a Beaumont no gentieman 1 Good 
heavens I" Here his eyebrows bristled, 
and be breathed short and hard with rage. 
" But, under tie circumstances, 1 would 
say take his apology," he resumed. "Yes, 
Colonel, I "ve come to that. I have, in- 

And Mr. Beaumont seemed to think he 
had come a long way in the path of peace 
and good-will toward men. 

" Sjt, if no apology arrives, then what? " 

"Wliy then, I don't see— What can 
Vincent do? He's pinned. No getting 
out of it. Must go out. Good heavens! / 
don't want him to fight. But a gentleman 
can't accept such language. You know as 
well as 1 do, Colonel, fliat ne can't." 

" But under the circumstances," persisted 
Kershaw, not domineeringly, but medita- 

"Yes, I know, — the circumstances," 
almost groaned Beaumont. " We are un- 
der obligations to those people. First time, 
by heavens I But so it is. And, as I said, 
I 'd like to have the thing settled, of course 
honorably." 

He was not a litfle in awe of the old 

Senlleman. Kershaw had long ago fought 
uels, and, moreover, he had served gal- 
lantly in the war of 1812; thus he was a 
chevalier sam reprocJte in the eyes of fights 
ing men, and even Beaumonts must respect 
his record. Such a gentleman, too; he 
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could no more counsel an unworthy deed 
than he could do it; it "was not supposed 
that he could so much as conceive of any- 
thing dishonorable. And here he was medi- 
tating, and evidently meditating how to 
Btop tiie duel, and so keeping his son-in-law 
on the anxious seat At last came hfs 
decision, uttered in the impressive tones ol 
old Age, — tones which gave it liie weiglit 
of an oracle. 

"i think, Beaumont, that, considering 
what we owe to the McAlisters, Vincent 
m^ht honorably withdraw the tha'lenge, as- 
signing our obligation as tbe cause of the 
withdrawal." 

"You don't mean it!" gasped Beaumont. 
"Withdraw the challenge I Why, Colonel, 
— why, good heavens I " 

All his respect for the old man (and he 
d'd respect him above any other being that 
he knew of) could hardly keep him from 
exploding with anger- 

" That is ray advice," proceeded Ker- 
shaw, gently. " You know who I am and 
what my opinion is worth. I solemnly be- 
lieve that, in withdrawing the challenge on 
that ground, Vincent would not only do a 
sentJemanly thing, but would do the only 
uiing that a gentleman in his position should 
do." 

Beaumont was cowed by this great au- 
thority, and, after some further ejaculations, 
lapsed into perplexed silence, 

" Are you willing, my dear Beaumont, 
that I should advise Vincent to this step ? " 
inquired the Colonel, 

'• Well, well,' haTe it your own way," re- 
turned the other, a little impatiently. " You 
ought to know ; of course you do know. I 
pat the whole matter in your hands. You 
have my consent, if you can get Vincent's. 
But for God's sake. Colonel, remember that 
the honor of the fiimily is in your hands," 

He writhed as if he were handing over 
h'ls whole fortune tu be the gage ot some 
more than doubtful speculation. 

" If the step is taken, I will make it known 
that it is taken by my advice," promised 

"Ah I" breathed Beaumont, much re- 

" Who is Vincent's second ? " asked the 
Colonel. 

" Bcnt'cy Armitage. And there — speak 
of the Devil, you know — there he comes. 
Well now, you won't mind my quitting 
you ; yon won't take it hard, Kershaw ? I 
don't object to your propOMtion; but I 
don't want to be responsible for it " 

" 1 thank you, Beaumont, for letting me 
assume the responsibility." 

And BO tiiey parted, ihe Honorable dodg- 
ing shamefai'edly into the house, and the 
Colonel a"lv;incini to meet Armifage. 

" Cobnel, good evening," was tie young 



man's easy salute. " Glad to see yon look- 
ing BO hearty, sir." 

" You are well, I hope, sir?" bowed Ker- 
shaw. " And your brother and his wife ? " 

" All peart, I thank you. Never bet- 
ter." 

Bentley was a tall young man, rather too 
slender to be well built, with a swinging, 
free-and-easy carriage. He had a round 
face, a moderately dark complexion, a deep 
and healthy color, coarse and long chestnut 
hair, and a small curling mustache. The 
smile with which he spoke was a very curi- 
ous one, being marked by a drawing up of 
tbe right comer of his mouth into the 
check, wliich gave it an almost nnpleas- 
antiy quizzical expression. There was some- 
thing odd, something provincial, or one 
might say old-fashioned, in his tone of voice 
and jpronnnciation ; hut vou were disposed 
to infer from his manner mat this peculiarity 
was the result of an affectation, rather tban 
of a lack of habit of good society. It was 
evident enough that he used such rural 
terms as "peart" and "hearty" in the way 
of slang. 

" Excuse me, Mr. Armitage, for being 
direct with you," said Kershaw. "I under- 
stand that you are the second of Vincent in 
this affair with W^lace McAIieter." 

"Just so. Colonel," replied Bent, striding 
along beside the old man, and speaking 
as composedly as if it were a question ol' 
possum-huntiiig. His gait, by the way, was 
singular,hisriflit foot coming down at every 
step with, a, slap, as if it were an ill-hung 
wooden one, ^is was the result of a shot 
received in a duel (he generally spoke of it 
as his snake-bite), which, had caused a par- 
tial paralysis of the lifting muscle. 

Kershaw now repeated what he had said 
to Beaumont, advising and urging that Vin- 
cent should withdraw his challenge. 

" 1 don't think that cock would fight. 
Colonel," fooUy judged Bentiey. "1 allow 
due weight to the motive which you suggest. 
It is a hefty one. But withdrawing a chal- 
lenge, without a previous withdrawal of the 
affront, is a step which has no sufficing pre- 
cedent, at least so far as I know 1 pre- 
sume that, if it were left to my principal, he 
would not consent to it " 

"I am speaking with the knowleJge of 
Mr. Beaumont senior, ' contmues the pa- 
and persevering peacemaku- "Have 
you any ejection to my discussing this 
point with Vincent in your presence?" 

" Not the slightest, CoIoneL Walk this 

y. We '11 nose him out in the oak grove, 
I reckon. You see, Colonel, aside from 
other considerations, this move mi^ht be 
taken advantage of by the McAlisters. 
Tbey might do bales of bragging over it- 
Just imagine old Antichrist olowing big 
trumpet." 
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" Who 1 " inquired the elder, with a puz- 
zled and rather shocked stare. 

" I beg pardon. I mean Judge Mc Alister. 
It 's a poor joke which pleases our friend, 
Mr. Beanmont. — It 's a compliment to 
yoar mas'r, anyway," he added with a 
smile, addressing Miriam, who was just then 
passing the couple. 

'■Ah, Mars Bentl" repUed the pious 
negresa. " You tieat quit that kind o' jokin' 
beib' you gira into t' other world. You may 
laugh on f other side o' your' mouf yet, 
Mars Bent." 

Bentiey took his reproof good-homoredly, 
curling up his odd smilu into tlie dimple of 
h 9 ri^ht cheek, and nodding pleasantly to 
Ml iam. 

■■ There 's Vincent," was his next remark. 
" HuHoo, there ! Hold your horses. — Col- 
onel, encuse me for yelling. My clapper 
does n't work well to-day. I mean my 
ri^'ht foot ; it flops more than nsual. I call 
it my clapper, and the other one my elip- 

" Can't that trouble be cured ? " inquii'ed 
Kershaw, with honest interest. 

" Don't suppose it. In fact, know it can't. 
I am doctor enough lo know that." 

Yes, Bentiey was a physioian ; had grad- 
uated at Philadelphia. By the way, it is 
perfectly amazing how many medioal gen- 
tlemen there are m the South A literary 
friend tells me thit during a six months' 

esperience among the __ 

ruder taverns of the slave States, he slept 
with nearly a hundred doctors Concerning 
Bentiey it is almost nee lless to add, that, 
being a planter of (.onsiderable n 
never prescribed, except tor his 
groe_3. 

n the side of peace 

continued Kershaw. " We are both c 
nections of the family." 

"Exactly, Colonel," answered BentJey, 
rememberiug with the utmost nonc/ialtince 
that his brothur Randolph was the husband 
of Peyton Beaumont's eldest daughts 
" Well, I will say this much, that I've i 
objection to any course that my principal 

Half disgusted with this cool and irrev- 
erent youngster, Kershaw pushed on in 
thnui;htful silence, and soon met Vincent. 

■■ A proposition," was Bentley's brief 
tro luctioii to the matter in hand. " The 
Colonel has something to suggest which I 
approve of his suggesting." 

\'incent, his habitual ironical smile dis- 
mi--.td f )r the present, bowed respectfully, 
an 1 listened without a word until the old 
niin hid stated his proposition. When he 
spoke It was with a perfectly calm de- 
meanor and a bland finish of intonation. 

■ It appears to me that I am called upon 



What 



subordinate myself too entirely to the — 
..J will say duties of the family. Alter I 
have obtained my personal reparation from 
Mr. Wallace McAliater, I am willing to 

an expression of our i 
obligation to Mr. Frank McAlister. 
does my second think ? " 

" Just to oblige the Colonel," explained 
Bentiey, " I agree to throw the affair en- 
tirely out of my hands, and replace it en- 
tirely in yours. That is, with yuur per- 
' ' ou understand. So why not play 
your own cards, Vincent ? " 

" Come into the house, gentlemen," 
Md the Colonel. 
Why so ? " asked Vincent 
The affair is a family affair. 1 must 
leave to insist upon that view of it. i( 
10 complicated with family obligations 
and proprieties, that it cannot be treat«d 
separately. Such is my opinion and such 
will be public opinion. Let me beg of you 
to discuss it in fimiily council. I ask this aa 
a personal tavor. 1 ask it as a great favor." 
If Kershaw's request was a strange one, 
and if he supported it bj- neither precedent 
nor sufficient ailment, it must be remem- 
bered that he was very old and very good, 
and was, in short, the most venerable being 
whom these two young men knew. After a, 
brief hesitation, Vincent nodded an unwill- 
ing assent, and the three wjdked back to the 
'lOuse. Passing the door of the dining- 
oom, Bentiey Armitage, who was lading a 
ttle behind the othei-s because of his 
anitke-bite," was arrested by a vision. 
Kate was looking out upon him, beautifiil 
enough to fascinate him and eager enough 
to flatter him. 

" Mr. Armitage," she called, — in her 
anxiety it was a whisj)er, -— unmeant, but 
intoxicating compliment. 

" Miss Beaumont." And Bentiey bowed 
in the stiff way common to men with "game 
legs." " My relative, I venture to put it. 
1 have n't had the pleasure of meeting you 
before in five years. 

" Yes, and I have grown and all that," 
replied Kate, trying to laugh and look co- 
quettish, for she was hysterically eager to 

" Mr. Armitage, after five years, the first 
thing is that I want a favor of ^ou." 

" To hear is to obey," said Bentiey, 
quoting from the " Arabian Nights," — 
fevorite reading of his. 

Desperation made Kate eager, audacious, 
and straightforward. 

" I know all about this duel," she went 
on. " I don't know whether you consider it 

E roper for me to talk about it. But I must. 
lo you think, Mr. Armitage, that I like to 
come home and find my brother on the 
point of risking his life ? " 
Bentiey wanted to say that he was not 
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responsiblfe for the dnel, but did not feel that 
the code of honor justified hiin m such a 

" It would n't be natural," he admitted. 
" I don't suppose you do like it. Very sorry 
for the circumstances," 

"It makes me miserable." (Here there 
was a quiver of the mouth ■whith moved 
Bentley to his fingers' ends.) " If you can 
gay anything, — and I am sure yon can say 
simieikisig, — do Bay it. Do give me your 
help to make peace. I am sure you can 
find a word to say, I don't know what. You 
will oblige me so much. You will oblige 
my grandfather. You will do right. I 
know it must be right to stop this duet 
Won't you, Mr. Armitage, can't you, do me 
this great fevor ? " 

There was no resistance possible. There 
was a hand laid upon Bentley Aimltage 
stronger than the code duello. He promised 
that he would throw his influence — or, as 
he slangily phrased it, drop his little ballot 
— on the side of peace. Kate gave him a 
smite which suggested a better world, and 
sent him on his way a eolUr-heartcd man 
thau he had ever been before. 

In a lew minutes there was what might 
be called a family parliament in ihe long 
parlor. Mr. Beaumont, his three sons, 
Colonel Kershaw, and Bent Armit!^ sat 
as gravely as Indian sacbenis in a council 

" We ought to have calumets and wam- 
pum belts," whispered Bentley to Tom ; 
but the youngster, reverent of tlie code 
duello and of the family honor, declined 

" Gentlemen, this is an extraordinary 
casion," said Colonel Kersliaw, rising as 
to address the United States Senate. 

" It is, indeed," hurst out Vincent, unable 
to control tbo excitability of his race. " ' 
believe I am the first gentleman who 
had his family called in to prevent him from 
demanding reparation for an insult. Itiaa 
most extraordinary and embarrassing situa- 
tion. I make my protest i^ainst the absurd- 

'■ Yon 're ri^t, old fellow," declared Tom. 
Tom was young, and he was boyish for his 
age : like sW boys, he felt it necessary to 
tSte the warlike side of things; it sec — -■ 
to es'abUsh his cours^ and make a ma 
him. " I 'd like to hare this thing blow 
over," he continued. " I was mightily 
favor of having it blow over. But after the 
challenjte has been sent, don't see how you 
can withdraw it. That 'a where I draw my 

" You are interrupting the Colonel," said 
Vincent, who felt that everybody was inter- 
fering with his business, and so was petu- 
lant with everybody. 

" I understand that my priadpal assented 
to this council," put in Bent Armitage, see- 



ing that things were going against peace, 
and rememlrerina his promise to Kate. 

Vincent stared. Was his second to be 
against him ? Was Bent Armitage going to 
ipeacemaker ? 

I did assent," he muttered, fixing his 
half-shut eyes on the floor, and softly 
clutching his hands to keep down his irri- 
tability. 

" Gentlemen," resumed the patient Ker- 
shaw, " 1 have but a few words to say. I 
do not propose to attack the code duello. 
Although it is repugnant to tuy feelings, at 
least in these latter years, I do not propose 
to ignore it. I know how thoroughly it is 
fix(3 in your views of life and in ^e habits 
of our society. I consent, though not with 
satisfaction, that you should in general be 
guided by it- But the code does not in- 
clude the whole of human duty and honor ; 
you will admit thus much. There are other 
proprieties and gentilities. Now on this 
extraordinary occasion it seems to me that 
these other proprieties and gentiUlies are 
more imperious than the demands of the 
code. You, Beaumont, have had a daugh- 
ter saved from death by a McAlister. lou, 
Vincent, have bad a sister saved from death 
by a McAlister. Under the circumstances, 
is it right for Beaumonts to shoot McAUs- 
ters? I put one duty against another. 
I say that the obligation of gratitude over- 
balances the obligation of vindication of 
gentility. What I propose, therefore, is 
Oils; withdraw the ch^enge, because of 
the debt of gratitude ; make that debt the 
express ground of the withdrawal. If Mr. 
Wallace McAlister does not ihen retract 
liis epithet] he will, in my opinion, prove 
himself ungentlemanly, stolid, and brutal, 
and we can afford to despise his comments. 
What do you say, my dear Beaumont ? " 

" By heavens, Kerahaw ! By heavens 1 " 
stuttered Beaumont " It 's puzzhng, by 
heavens. Well, if you must know what I 
think, I admit that you have made a strong 
point, Kersiiaw. A very strong point in- 
deed, Kershaw. We don't want to go before 
the world as ungrateful and that sort of 
thing. That is n't gentlemanly. On the 
whole, Kershaw, — well, on tlie whole, I 
say, taking into view all the circumstances, 
you know, — I don't see any valid objection 
to your proposition. Hem. I don't object. 
That 's just it ; I don't object." 

With these words, Beaumont bowed his 
bristling head m great perplexity, wonder- 
ing whether he had done right or wrong. 
CSonel Kershaw and Bent Armitage both 

f lanced anxiously at Vincent The curious 
lawson, who had been dodgine about the 
hdl and had overheard most of the proceed- 
ings, peeped through a door-crack to get a 
view of the same young gladiator. The 
fet Poinsett nodded his large head two or 
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three times, as if in asseut to the peace 
proposition, but said nothing. Tom, over- 
whelmed by his father and the Colonel 
together, stared vacantly at the floor. 

" I Tenture to say thitt I see no valid 
cause for objection," observed Bentley Armi- 
tage, remembering Kate. 

" I do," burst out Vincent, looking up 
angrily at Armitago. " 1 wish it under- 
stood that I am as grateful as I ought to be 
to Mr. Frank Mc -Ulster for hia act of c 
nion humanity. Butvhen it comes to w 
drawing a challenge, — good heavens 
had abundant provocation, and 1 have it 
still. Let WJlaco MoAlister withdraw his 
epithet HeisatfuU lil»rty todoso. That 
is where peace should begin," 

Major Lawson left bia post near the door, 
and skipped across the hall into the dining- 
room. In ten seconds more Kate Beau- 
mont, as pale and miid as a saint newly taken 
to glory, came out of the dining-room, 
crossed the hall, and entered the awful 

th an 

amused look, and beckoned her to hia side. 
Kershaw held out hia hand, and Vincent 
turned away his head. Mr. Beaumont said, 
in a (one of much wonder and faint remon- 
strance, " Kate ! " 

The girl, without noticing any of the oth- 
ers, advanced upon Vincent, sealed herself 
beside him, looked eagerly in his averted 
fiice, and seized one of his hands. 

■' O Vincent, this ia my first night at 
■ 1 four years," she said in a trembling 
voice, " I shall not sleep to-night. I shall 
do nothing but see my brother brought 
home — " She could not finish this sen- 
tence. " And my first night at home I Ton 
could make it such a happy one, Vincent ! 






if it had not been for this man's brother. J 
had bid good by lo you all." 

Here her father's grim fece had a shock ; 
he twisted his mouth oddly, and rolled his 
eyes like a lunatic ; he was trying to keep 
from blubbering. Colonel Kershaw clasped 
bis wrinkled hands suddenly, as if return- 
ing thanks (o Heaven, or praying. Lawson, 
listening in the hall, capered from one foot 
to the other as if he were on hot iron plates, 
and drew his cambric handkerchief. 

" I don't want such a duel as tliis," Kate 
went on. " It does seem to me so horribly 
unnatural. Not this time, Vincent ; don t 
fight this time. Do make this my first 
night at home a happy one. 0, I will be 
so grateftil to you ; I will be such a sister to 
you ! Dear, can't you answer me ? " 

Mr. Beaumont rose abruptly and got him- 
self out of the room. He did not fiiTly want 
his son to do what he still considered not 
quite chivalrous ; and yet he could not bear 



to hear him refuse Kate this great and pas- 
sionately sought-lbr boon. One after an- 
other, Kershaw, Bent Armitage, Poinsett, 
and Tom followed him. The pleading sister 
and the sullen brother were left alone. 



CHAPTER XII. 

We shall know in due time what success 
Kate had in pleading with Vincent to with- 
draw his challenge. 

While the girl, aided by her grandfather, 
was resisting the demon of (Uiels in the 
Beaumont house, Mr. Frank McAlister mas 
maintaining an equally dubious contest with 
the same monster under his paternal roof- 

We must hurrv over the scene of his ar- 
rival at home. There had been a pleasant 
family drama ; there had been warm wel- 
come for the returned wanderer. The de- 
liberate and solenm Judge was not the kind 
of man t« fly into a s^m of emotion, like 
his excitable enemy, Pejt Beaumont; but 
he bad a calm sufficiency of the true parent- 
' ■ uflT in him, and he was proud of his 
itic, handsome son, full of all the wis- 
ofthc East; he gave hlin a vigorous 
hand-shaking, and looked for an instant 
like kissing him. Mrs. McAlister, a tall, 
pale, gray, mild, loving woman, took the 
Titan to her arms as if he were still an in- 
fant. Mary worshipped him, as girls are 
■rdiip older brothers, at least when 
they are big and handsome. Bruce, the 
eldest son, was all that a South Carolina 
gentleman should be on such an occasion.. 
Wallace at once gloried in Frank's grandeur 
and beauty, and wilted wofidly under a 
""nse of his own inferiority. 

The story of the shipwreck was fold to 
affectionately breathless hsteners ; and then 
came, almost by necessity, the saving of Miss 
Beaumont from a watery grave. 

" I have some hope," sSded Frank, with, 
the blush of a man who feels far more than 
he says, " that the incident may pave the 
way U} a reconciliation of the families." 

" Heaven grant it ! " murmured Mrs. Mc- 
Alister, her face illuminated with hope if 
peace and perhaps with foresight of love 
- -' marri^. 

AmenI responded the Judge in a per- 
functory, head-of-1 he-family, not to say bea- 
dle-like, manner. One of those model meni 
an example, yon know; one of 
fjiose saints who keep up appearances, even- 

" By George, it ought to," muttered Wal- 
ly, conscience-stricken about his duel. " It 
ought to bring about a reconciliafaon. But, 
by George, there's no telling." 

Then, at a proper moment, when only the 
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three brothers were together, came the story 
of the quarrel with Vincent. It must be 
miderstooil that among the McAlistera duels 
were not such common property, snch sub- 
jects of genial family conversation, as among 
die Beaumonta. The McAlisters fouB^t as 
promptly as tiieir rirala ; but, Scotch-like 
and Puritan-like, they treated fighting as a 
matter not to be bragged of and gossiped 
about ; they drew a decorous veil over their 
occaaional excesses in the way of homicide. 
■WTien a McAlister boy got into an unpleas- 
antness, he never mentioned it to father, 
mother, or sister, not even after the shots 
had been exchanged. The Judge believed 
that duelling was sometimes necessary ; but 
be did not want to have the air of encour- 
arfng it ; first, because he was a father and 
ear3 for 'his sons' lives; second, because 
he had a certain character b> m^ntMn in 
the district. Mrs. McAlister, a religious 
and tender-hearted woman, looked upon the 
code of honor with steady horror. Mary 
tormented her brothers by crying over their 
perils, even when those perils had passed 
and were become glories. 

We can imagine Frank's disgust and grief 
when he learned that there was to be an- 
other Beaumont and McAlister duel. He 
E leaded against it; he inveighed against it ; 
e sermonised against it. 
" Frank, you make me think of converted 
cannibals coming home to preach to their 
tribe," said WaSace, smihng amiably, but 
unmoved and unconvinced. 

" Who is your second ? " asked Frank, 
hoping to find more wisdom in th"" * 

ant than in the principal. 

" Bruce," replied Wallace wiih 
grimace, somewhat in the way of an apology. 
"Brui;el Your own brother?" exclaimed 
the confounded Frank, " Why, that is hor- 
rible. And isn't it something! unheard of? 
It strikes dm as an awful scandal" 

" It is unusual," admitted Wallace. " But 
Vincent Beaumont makes no objec " 
and, moreover, he has chosen his 
nection. Bent Armiti^e. Besides," he added, 
looking at his elder brother with an almost 
touching confidence, "Bruce will flght me 
better than any other man could." 

Bruce McAlister was a man of about six 
feet, too dender and too lean to be hand- 
some in a gladiatorial sense, but singularly 
Eaceftil, Although not much above thirty, 
3 fece was haggard and marked by '- 
of lassitude. He was a consumptive, 
haps the disease had increased the charm of 
his expression. His large hazel eyes, sunk 
as thev were in sombre hollows, had s — ' 
anchoiy tenderness which was almost 
than human. His face was so gentle, so re- 
fined, so gracious, that it charmed at first 
sight There was no resisting the sweet 
smile, the flattering bow and petting address 



of this 

tiiat they wore his valued friends ; he so 
impressed them in a minute that they never 
foi^t him in all their lives. It would not 
be easy to find another man who had snch 

appearance of tliinking altogefher of oth- 

1 and not at all of himself, 

' It is an unusual step, Frank," said 
Bruce, in a meilow, deep, and yet we^ 
voice. " It was of course not ventured upon 
without the full consent of the other party. 
I accepted the position solely wilh the hope 
«f diminishing Wallace's danger." 

" Well i " assented Frank with a groan. 
" And now, Bruce, tell me the whole thing. 
What is the exact value of the provoea- 



In a quiet tone and without a sign of in- 
digiation Bruce related the story of the 
dimculty. 

** Beaumont's manner and words were 
irritatingly sarcastic," he concluded. "Wal- 
' naturally resented it." 

Still, all that he said was — was parlia- 
mentary," urged Frank. " Wallace, I don't 
want to judge you ; but it does seem to me 
that you might have spared your reply ; it 
'as terribh' severe. Could n't you apolo- 
ize ? If I were in your place, I wotdd. I 
'ould, indeed," 
Wallace stared, rubbed his head medi- 
tatively, and then shook it decidedly. 

" And for this you mean to fight ? " pur- 
sued Frank. " Actually mean to draw a 
pistol on your fellow-man ? The whole 
thing — I mean the code duello — is a bar- 
barity. I was brought up to reverence it. 
From this time I abjure it," 

" Fight ? Well, yes," returned Wallace, 
again rubbing his prematurely bald crown ; 
not quite bald, eithtr ; simply downy. " Of 
course I will fight. Kot that I admire 
fighting. It 's &e reasoning of beasts, Mr. 
And as for the dueUo, well, I look on it as 

S)u do ; I eon^der it out of date, barbarous, 
ut society — our society, I mean— de- 
mands it. If society says a gentleman must 
— noblesse oblige — why, that setties it. If 
it says a gentleman should wear a beaver," 
lifting his hat and gesturing with it. " why, 
he must get one. Disagree^le tiling ; ugtv 
and nncomfortable ; just look at it. Look 
at my head, too. Bald at twenty-eight! 
That's the work of a black, hot beaver. 
But since it's the distinguishing topknot of 
a gentleman, I submit to it. Just so with 
the dueUo. I think it 's blasted nonsense, 
and yet I can't ignore it. As for the Beau- 
monts, I don't want to be shooting at Beau- 
monts. Just as willing to let them alone as 
to let anybody else alone. But when a 
Beaumont ruffles me, and society says, ' Let 's 
see how he takes it,' why I take it with pis- 
tols. Very Borry to do i^ but don't see how I 
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can help it. T suppose my position is a weak 
one. Logic don't support it, and God won' 
approye it. Know all that. Not going t 
fool myself with trying to prove that 1 don' 
know it. And, by Geoi^e, I wish I could 
make my reason and practice agree. Wish 
I could, and know I can't" 

" Would you mind leaTing this matter to 
our elders?" asked Frank, the idea of 
family council occurring to him as it had o 
curred to Colonel Kershaw. 

" Lord 1 don't I " begged Wallace. 
" Tou could n't beat me out of it, but you'd 
bother me awfully, Tou 'd have mother 
your side, sure, and she 'a an army. Y , 
by George, she 's one of (hose armies that 
are marSialled by the Lord of hosts," de- 
clared Wallace, stopping to meditate npon 
the perfections of his mother. " She is a 
peacemaker," he resumed, " I 'vc heard her 
Bay tliat she almost regretted having a boy ; 
if her children were only all girls, fliis feud 
might have died out. By George, I would 
n't mind being one of the girls. I might 
have been handsomer. I might have kept 
my hair, too ; not being obliged to wear a 
beaver." Here he rubbed the " tiizzy " 
summit of his head with rueful humor. 
" By heavens ! bald at twenty-eight ! It 's 
an ugly defect." 

He was so cheerful and resolute, notwith- 
standing the shadow oi death which lay 
across his to-morrow, that Frank was in 
despair. 

At this hopeless stage of the conversa- 
tion a negro brought in word that " Mars 
Bent Armitage wanted to see Mars Bruce." 

Bruise wont to another room, received 
Armitage with an almost afFectionat* cour- 
tesy, talked with him for a few momenta in a 
low tone, and waited on him to his horse as 
tenderly as if he were a, lady. When he 
returned to his two broiliers there was in 
his usually melancholy eyes sometliing like 
a smile of pleasure. 

" I am the bearer of remarkable news," 
lie said calmly. " The duel can now be 
honorably avoided," 

" How ? " demanded tie eager Frank. 

" What ! " exclaimed the astonished Wal- 

'■ Hear this," continued Bruce, opening a 
letter. "'On behalf of my principal, Mr. 
Vincent Beaumont, I withdraw Mie chal- 
lenge sent to Mr Wallace McAlister. The 
sole motive of this withdrawal is the sense 
of obligation on the part of Mr. Beaumont 
and his family toward Mr. Frank McAlister 
for saving the life of Miss Catherine Beau- 



continued to say by George for a considera- 
ble time. " I owe him an apology," he pres- 
ently broke out. "If I don't owe him one, 
I '11 give him one. Bruce, write me an 



sipology, won't you ? By heavens, I never 
thou^t a Beaumont could be so human. 
Anything, Bruce ; I '11 sign anything. This 
is new times, something like the millennium. 
What would our ancestara say ? Frank, by 
Gieorge, this is your work, and it's a big 
job. In saving the girl's life you have 
saved mine, perhaps, and Vincent s. Three 
lives at one haul I How lite the Devil — I 
mean how like an angel — you do come 
down on us ! By George, old fellow, I 'm 
amazingly obliged to you. I am, indeed. 
Is that thin^ ready, Bruce ? Let 's have it. 
There I How, Brace, if you'll be liind 
enough to transmit that in your very best 
manner — By the way, old fellow, I 'm very 
much obliged to yoo for standing by me. 
I 'm devilish lucky in brothers." 

" 1 do hope that this is the beginning of 
the ending of the family feud, was the 
next thing heard fixim Frank. 

" Well, I don't mind," agreed Wallace. 

" You ought to say more than that," 
urged Frank. " One friendly step deserves 
another. You have been mirly beaten so 
ftr in the race of humanity by this Beau- 

"Yes, he has got the lead," conceded 
Wallace. " For once I knock under to a 
Beaumont The fact confounds me; it fairly 
takes the breath out of me. But wil! he 
last ? Can the blasted catamounts become 
fiiendly ? " 

" Try them," said Frank. "I propose a 

II on them." 

" Wallace has apologized," observed 
Bruce. " The next advance should come 
from the Beaumont side." 

We ought to give more than we receive," 
lectured Frank. "It is the part of true 
gentlemen, as the word is understood in our 
'imes, or should he understood." 

'■ It is worth considering," admitted Bruce ; 
it is worth while to sus^est the idea to our 

And mother," was Frank's energetic 
amendment, to which Bruce did not ^nk 
it best to reply. The honor of the family 
very dear to him, and he did not be- 
lieve that women were qualified to judge 

demands, much as he respected the 
'special good sense of his mother. 

Back to the Beaumonts one must now 
hasten, to learn how they received the 
apology. Vincent glanced through Wallace's 
letter without changing expression, nodded 
as a man nods over a compromise which is 
only half satisfactory, read it aloud to his 

her and brothers (with a sister listening 

the next room), and then filed it away 

among his valuable papers, all without a 

word of comment. Beaumont senior was 

■atified, and then suddenly enraged, and 

en gratified again, and so on. 
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" Why, Kershaw, the fellow has some 
streaka of pentilit)- in hiin," he admitted, 
with a smile of wonder and satisfaction, 
walking up and down with the pauijiu, 
manageable air of a kindly, led horee. But 
presently he gave a start and a glare, like a 
tiger who hears hunters, and broke out in a 
snarl; "Why the deuce didn't he say all 
this at first? He ought tji have apologized 
at once. The scoundrel !! " 

After some further thought, he added in a 
mild growl: "Well, it might have been 
worse. After all, the blockhead has made 
it elear that lie does n't mean to take ad- 
vantage <£ Yincent's magnanimity. Yes, 
magnanimity I" be trumpeted, Rooking about 
Jbr somebody to dispute it. •' By heavens, 
Vincent, you have been as magnani 
a duke, bv heavens ! " 

Here the magician who had wrought 
thus much of peace into the woof o" ' 
came smiling and glowing into the 
slipped her arm through Uiat of her eldest 
brother, and whispered; "So it has ended 
wdl, Vincent. I am so much obliged 
you ! I am so happy 1 " 

Next she glided over to her father and 
possessed herself of his hairy hand, say: 
"Come, your man-business has gone all 
right ; come and show me where to put my 
flower-beds." 

She was bent, — the audacious young 
thing, it seemed incredible when you looked 
at her sweet, girlish iace, — but she was 
bent upon taming these fine, fighting pan- 
thers ; and she was bringing to bear upon 
the work a beautiful combination of tender- 
ness, of patient management and gentle 
iS ; she was inspired to attempt 



circumstances which surrounded her hr 
matured her with miraculous rapidity, and 
brought into bloom at once all her nobler 
moral and stronger mental qualides. She 
was like those youthful generals who have 
performed .prodigies because they were 
called upon to perform prodi^es, and did 
not yet Itnow that prodigies were humanly 
impossible. No doubt it was well for the 
drl that Heaven had given her so much 
beauty and such an imposingly sweet ex- 

Sression of dignity and purity, A plainer 
aughter and sister, no matter how good 
and wise and resolute, might not have ac- 
complished such wonders. 

We will not follow her and her father 
into the garden ; we will simply say that 
her flower-beds bore great fruit, and that 
shortly. 

For on the following day two horsemen 
left the mansion of the Beaumonts and rode 
towards the mansion of the McAIisters. 
TTiey rode mainly at a walk, the reason 
being (hat one of them was over eighty 
years old, while the other, although not 



above fifty-five, was shaky with pains and 
diseases- S-veral times during the transit 
of four miles the younger suddenly checked 
his horse and turned his nose homeward, 
saying, " By heavens, I can't do it, Kershaw. 
No, by heavens ! " 

" Come on, my dear Beaumont," mildly 
begged the venerable Colonel. " You will 
r regret it. It is the noblest chance 



Do you think so, "Kershaw? Well, 
magnanimily is a gentlemanly thing. By 
heavens, that was a devilish fine thing that 
Vincent did. It put a feather in his cap as 
high as the plume of the Prince of Wales, 
Moral courage and dignity I By heavens, 
I am proud of the boy,'' 

" So am I," said Kershaw. 

" Are you ? " grinned the delighted Beau- 
mont. " By heavens, I 'm delighted to hear 
you B^ so. I was afraid you did n't appre- 
ciate Vincent. But I ought to have known 
better ; every gentleman would appreciate 
him. The man wlio now does n't appre- 
ciate Vincent, he's — he's an ass and a 
scoundrel," declared Beaumont, beginning 
to tremble with rage at the thought of en- 
counterit^ and chastising such a miscreant. 
" Well, Kershaw," he added, " let us go 

After a little he added in a tone of 
apology, " Some people might say that this 
errand is the business of a younger man. 
But my sons are not related to Kate as you 
and 1 are. The girl springs directly from 
your veins and mine ; and consequently we 
are the proper persons to thank the man 
who saved her life. Don't you think so, 
Kershaw ? " 

" Certainly," replied the patient Colonel, 
who had already advocated that view with 
all his eloquence. 

Presently they discovered the McAlister 
house, and here Beaumont came to another 
halt. This time his resistance was more 
obstinate than before ; it was like the strug- 
gle of an ox when he smells the blood of 
tbe slaughter-block. 

" Kershaw, I can't go to that house," 
he said, his face and ab full of tra^c dig- 
nity. "That house is the abode of the 
enemies of my race. There is a man in 
that house who has my brother's blood on 
his hands. I can't go there ; no, Kershaw, 
by God!" 

His voice trembled; it was full of anguish 
and anger; it was a groan and a men- 

The Colonel made no remonstrance and 
no spoken reply. He took off his hat and 
bared his long while hair to the sun, as if in 
respect to Beaumont's emotion. In this 
attitude he waited silently for the storm of 
fseling to rage itself out. 

"My father never would have entered 
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ttat hou-e," continued Beanmont. " No 
McAlifiter ^er crossed luythresliold. lliere 
lias been notbing but bate and blood between 
us. It has always been so, and it must 
always be so. I am too old to learn new 



Still the Colonel sat silent and uncovered, 
with his long silver hair shining under the 
hot sun. The sight of this liumvlity and 
patience seemed to [rouble Beaumont. 

'• You can't feel as 1 do, Kershaw," he 
said. " Of course you can't." 

"Let us try to make the future unlit e the 
past," returned the Colonel, in a tone whicb 
was like that of prayer. 

Beaumont shook his head more in sad- 
ness than in anger. 

"This young man, Frank McAlist«r, has 
alrtady begun tbe work," continued the 
ColonoL " Shall Kate's father and grand- 
father foil him?" 

Beaumont began to tremble in every 
limb : he was weak with his diseases, and 
this struggle of emotions was too much for 
him; helield on to liia saddle-bow to keep 
himself from growing dizzy. 

" I don't feel that I c^n do it, Kershaw," 
he said, in a voice which had one or two 
embryo sobs in it. How, indeed, weakened 
as he was by maladies, could he choose be- 
tween aU the family feelings of his past and 
the totally new duty now before him, with- 
out being shaken ? 

" Beaumont," was the closing appeal of 
the Colonel, " you will, I hope, allow me to 
go on alone and return thanks for the life 
of my granddaughter." 

" No, by heavens I " exi;laimed the father, 
turning his back at once on all his bygone 
life, its emotions, its beliefs, its acts, and 
traditions. "So. If you musJ go, I go with 
you." 

"God bless ;ou m d ar Beiumontl" 
B^d Kershaw h s vo ce too pe h^ps a little 

After some furti er r d ng Be lumont 
added : " But we w 11 see the boy alone. 
Not the judne. I wo t ee the Judce. 
If I meet that old fot I hill juarrel w til 
him. I can't stind a tox when he s as 
bi<r as an elephant and is savage as a 

A little later he asked lou re sure 
Lawaon thinks well of th >■ step 

" He approvts of t thorougbly declared 
the Colonel. He eonsdcr t he oily 
thing we can do since the ipolo^ h^s been 

"Well, Lawson ought to know what's 
genderaanly," s^d Beaumont " Lawson 
has always been a hobitite of our society. 
By heavens! ifLawson does n't know what's 
gentlemanly, he's an aas." 

AnI so at last they were at the door of 
the McAiister 



CHAPTER Xni. 






Thb McAiister mansion v 
lar affair to the Beauoioiit in 

Speaking with severe truthfiilness, and 
without regard to the proud illusions of 
Hartland District, it had no clwm to be 
itjled a mansion, except on account of its 
lize alone. It was a pliun, widespreading 
nasB of wood-work, in two stories, with 
plenty of veranda and more than enough 
square pillars, the white paint of the build- 
■ ig itself rather rusty, and the green blinds 
■>t altogether free from fractures and palsv. 
N^ro children, a ragged, sleek, and jolly 
tribe of chattels, ran grinning to hold the 
horses of Colonel Kershaw and the Honora- 
ble Mr. Beaumont. Matthew, the Judge's 
special and confidential servant, waited on 
Ihem with dignified obsequiousness into the 
' ing, soberly iiirnished parlor, and received 
iui Jesuitical calmness (covering inward 
istonishment and suspicion) their 
see Mr. Frank McAlist«r. After 
ig fhia message to his young master, 
he added in a whisper, "Better see your 
shootin'-irons is all right, sah. Them Beau- 
monlB you know, sah." 

" I never carry the cursed, barbarous 
traps," replied the young man, in noble 
wrath, and hurried off to welcome Lis vis- 
itors. He was tranquil, however, when he 
entered the parlor; he had a wise, delicaie 
perception that it would not do to rush upon 
Beaumonts with an effusion of friendship; 
he must in the first place try to divine from 
the demeanor of these potent seniors how 
they wished to be treated. Moreover, it 
was hir< nature, as it is that of most giants, 
to be tranquil in manner. When the three 
met, it was Colonel Kershaw, outranking 
the others by reason of age, who spoke first. 
"My name is KerslSiw," he said with 
simple dignity. " This is my son-in-law, 
Mr. Peyton Beaumont. We have called to 
thank you for saving the life of our dear 
child. Catherine Beaumont." 

" Yes 1 1 " unexpectedly added Beaum»nt. 
He had forjjotten where he was ; for the 
moment he had no emotion but gratitude ; 
his fervent " Yes " sounded like an amen I 

There was so much feeling and suc'h un- 
disguised feeling in what these men said, 
^at Frank at once lost his Titanic serenity. 
" Gentlemen, you overwhelm me," he. 
burst out, wringing first one hand and then 
another. " You overwhelm me with your 
kindness. I can't express my obligations to 
you." 

So catching was the young fellow's agita- 
tion, that Beaumont's combustible heart 
took fire, and he shoot hands again, and aa- 
tonighed the listening angels by saj-ing, "God 
bless you, my dear sir ! God bless you 1" 
"I would have lost my life willingly to 
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gave her," parBued Frank, hiuling these 
friendly hearts with difficulty out of his 
storm of leehng. "I oever saw another 
human btiing who seemed to me so pure and 

KnUi's father was dazed with gratified 
paternal affeetion and pride ; he had not a 
thought for the feet that it was a McAlister 
who uttered these compliments ; nor did it 
even occm- to him that the youn^ man 
might he simply in love with the girl. 

■' By heavens, I thank yoo," he went on, 
while the hand-shaking, that mute, eloquent 

fratitude, also went on. " By heavens, sir, 
am glad I caino to see you." 
Meantime he was dimly aware of, and un- 
consciously delighted with, the height, size, 
briUiaot color, and noble expression of the 



passionate, iuterjectional, truly meridional 
nature, Frank exploded aproposition which 
for the moment stunned Beaumont like the 
bursting of a sheU. 

" But, gentlemen, I am doing you injus- 
tice," he said. " The head of the family alone 
can properly respond to this compliment. 
Will you allow me to call my father to re- 
ceive you ? He would be gratified beyond 



Meet that enchanted wiggery, that ele- 
phantine fbs, (hat diplomatic foe till death, 
that murderer of a brother, Judge Mc Alister I 
All Peyton Beaumont's bre(«ing, all his 
consciousness that he was one of the repre- 
sentatives of South Carohna gentility and 
courtesy, could not restrain him from start- 
ing backward a little, with a leonine quiver- 
ing of mustaches and bristling of eyebrows. 
He wanted to refuse; be look&i at Kershaw 
to utter the refiisal for him ; and, Uke Hec- 
tor seeking a spear of Pallas, he looked in 
vain. The old peacemaker had a sudden 
illumination to the effect that now was the 
time to bring about a reeonciliatiofl between 
the families. 

" Mr. McAlister, you will do us a great 
favor," he said in his venerable, tremulous 

Beaumont broke out in a cold perspira- 
tion, made a, slight bow, and awaited his 
fete in ^ence. 

The Judge, sitting at that moment in his 
library, already knew of these visitors, and 
had decided now he would receive them, 
should he bg called to that business. " Feud 
may as well fall tx> the ground, if it will," 
he had briefly reasoned. " No nonsensical 
sentiment about it on my side. If we 
were once friends with those tioder-heads 
of Beaumouts, we might contrive to man:^ 
them, and so always carry the district iit- 
stead of almost never carrying it. More- 
over, this girl being the prob^Ie sole heir 
of Kershaw, there is a fine match there for 



Frank. Finally, my excellent wife -would 
be immensely gratified by peace, and her 
gratification is one of the many things that 
I am bound to live for," Such is a brie^ 
unadorned, and therefore unjust summary 
of the reflections of the Judge. 

But when he was actu^y summoned 
a meet his visitors, his pohtic thoughts 
changed to emotions. He remembered that 
duel of bygone days ; remembered how he 
(then a young man) threw down his fatal 
pistol and burst into tears ; remembered 
how he had mounted his horse and fied 
from his lifeless victim as he would not 
have fled from any Hving being. He trem- 
bled at the thought of meeting in kindness 
the brother of the Beaumont whose blood 
was upon his soul. For a few seconds he 
walked the library with such a rush of 
emotions in his heart that it seemed to him 
as if the seconds were years. Then he 
checked himself; he rearranged his wig; 
he rearranged his countenance. He was 
once more the cairn, dignified, gracious, 
smiling Donald McAlister, such as Hart- 
land District had known him for twenty 

And so, presently, the chiefs of the Mon- 
tagues and Capulets of South Carolina were 
face to face and incUning their venerable 
craniums towards each other with a stiff, 
dignified courtesy, which made one think 
of kings bowing with their crowns on. 
There was a hesitation about going further ; 
the McAlister hand advanced slightly and 
the Beaumont hand did not stir; it seemed 
as if unavenged ghosts would not let them 
exchange the grasp of friendship. But after 
a moment the instinct of hand-shaking was 
too much for them ; they met as Southern 
gentlemen are accustomed to meet; the 
once hostile digits were intermingled. 

To Frank the anxious lover, and to Ker- 
shaw the philanthropic peacemaker, it was 
a wondrous spectacle. A looker-on, unac- 
quainted with preliminary tragedies, would, 
however, have seen and heard nothing re- 
markable. There were two grave, dignified 
gentlemen shaking hands with bowed heads 
and eyes dropped to the floor. EachsMd,'! 
hope I see you well, sfr," and each replied, 
"Ithankyou, sir." No regrets c " ■ 



the faintest allusion 
feud. The Judge w 



in short, to the iainily 
s simply all that a gra- 



should be. He got out a 
with his own large plump hands he wheeled 
up arm-chairs for his visitors ; he rang the 
bell and ordered refreshments. His Hiind 
settbd by these little offices, he said as he 
seated himself, " Gentlemen, I am immenselj' 
indebted to you for this visit. It is one of 
the highest honors of my life." 
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" The old, palavering; fint 1 " thought 
Beaumont ; and replied iSoud, " Judge, it is 
an honor to us. It is a matter of duty also," 
he added. " Tou are aware, doubtless, of 
our great obligations to your maguificent 

"lam most grateful that roy son could 
be of serviee to your superb daughter," re- 

Elied the Judge. "From what! hear of 
er i should say that no man would hesi- 
tate to risk his life on her aceouut." 

All of a suiiden they were drifting to- 
wards each other at a most unexpected 
rate. This praising of each other's children 
was a sure method of touching each other's 
hard hearts. Insincerity ? not a bit of it; 
not on this subject. Wlio would n't admire 
Kate? Who would n't aduiire Frank? 
Beaumont, whosejudgra.'.nt was the weather- 
cock of his fiteliuM, ceased laying to him- 
self at every breafli that McAlister was a 
humbugging scoundrel, and innocently mar- 
velled at finding in him so much of sense 
and goodness and truth. The Judge, though 
less easily cajoled than his viwtor, was 
neverthelesss so gratifled with this call from 
his haughty old foewan, with the glimpse 
of that fine possible match for FraSk, and 
with Ihe vistas of desirable political combi- 
nations, that he was well lubricated with 
satisfaction The usually earnest and rather 
grim eyes of the two men were presently 
beaming in quite a hum in manner. The con- 
versation gradually lost its tone of ceremony 
and became sotial. The serving of madeira 
and brandy introduced the subjects, so well 
known to antique Soatt^ Carolina gentle- 
men, of vintages, cellaring, and bottling. 
In short, the Colonel and Frank aiding 
zealously, there was a comfortable unimpor- 
tant talk of some twenty minutes. 

This is the entire substance of that 
famous call of the Hon. Peyton Beaumont 
on Judge Donald McAlister, commonly 
believed to be the first friendly 
between them in their whole livi 
shall see in due lime whether it cai 
much in the millennial and 
way as was doubtless hoped for by i 
gentle giant, Frank. 

It was an astonishing event for the tii 
Beaumont rode home in a state of wonder 
over it, and filled his household with equal 
amazement when he told his adventure. 
Vincent, usually a prudently silent young 
man, stared at his father with much " 
an expression as he would have worn 
tbe old gentleman confessed that he had 
been standing on his head. Tom wandered 
out of the house in a partially unsettled 
condition of mind, querying, perhaps, what 
was the fiirther use for Beaumonts in this 
world, since they were no longer to fight 
McAlisters. Poinsett smiled and said 
lumself, "So my father has ventured amc 



the enchanted wiggeries, and been some- 
what deluded and humanized by thi-m. 
Well, I ought to praise him for it" Which 
he did in his roundabout, jocose, adroit 
fashion. 

fes, certainly, Poinsett," replied the 

reassured and gratified Beaumont. " The 

only thing to be done, undsr tbe circum- 

' nces. As for going any further, as tor 

I tinning to wave olive-branches, well, 

'11 see how these fellows behave them-. 

selves. By heavens, we '11 wait and see." 

But the great reward which the fether 

received ibr his embassy of gratitude cajne 

from the charming little queen who had 

sent him on it. It was a score of kisses ; it 

was a clinging of fondling arms ; it was a 

rubbing of a satin forehead against his bull 

Well, am I as good as grandpapa, 
■?" asked Beaumont, always a little 
jealous of the adored Kershaw. 

" Yes," laughed Kate. "Tou have done 
!ver so much more to please me than he 
jould do. I comprehend perfectly, papa, 
what a sacrifice you have made for my sake. 
Jumped on your pride, have n't you ? The 
old Beaumont pride 1 And the old Beau- 
mont pugnacity, too I O, I comprehend it 
ill, you dear, good papa 1 I am not a aiui- 
pleton." 

"Not a bit of it," said Beaumont. And 

thought to himself; "What an amazingly 

■ ■ lUigunt girl 1 I never saw a grown wo- 

1 with half her intelhgence; by heavens, 

!ver did." 

And now, what else 1 " he asked aloud, 
growlii>' a little bit, for she might demand 



" Well, yes," assented magnanimous papa. 
" That is just what 1 was saying to Poin- 

He felt as if a new career of greatness 
were being opened to him ; as if it wore 
well worthy of his character and position to 
let people make friends with him, if they 
wanted to; as if that kind of thing might bo 
a fitting close to the life even of a chivalrous 
Beaumont. 

In a day or two, delightful to relate, 
there came a call from " those fellows," 
meaning the Judge and Frank and Wallace. 
They were received in due state and with. 

Stper setting forth of refreshments by 
aumont senior, Vincent, and Poinsett; 
but the beneficent Kershaw being absent, 
somewhat of the shadow of the old feud 
seemed to fall upon the interview, notwith- 
standing Frank's best efforts at sunshine ; 
and when the visitors departed it cannot be 
said that the hosts had any fervent desire to 
see them again. 
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FortunaWly fbr iJie chances of the millen- 
nium, there were womBii of a truly wo- 
manly nature in both these bellicose fami- 
lies. Pious and maternal Mrs. MeAlister 
and brotber-norEhipping Mar; McAlister 
long«d for the holiness and salvation of last- 
ing peace. Kat« Beaumont, the sweet, first 
cauEe of all pleaEantness thus far, had lite- 
wise her admirable reasons for wishing to 
see the feud hurled ibrever Mrs. Chester 
also desired harmony, for she wanted with 
all her coquettish old heart to resume com- 
niunii:ations with her handsome Titan, and 
she was the woman to go after what she 
wanted with the eager surambie of a terrier 
after a rat. By the way, we can liardly 
insist too much upon the fancy of this well- 

S reserved lady for flirting with young men. 
: wasapassion with her; some people said 

think that she was insane on this point 
What with her reckless imagination, her 
ancient habits of coquetry, and her ejtces- 
sive vanity, she had become thoroughly in- 
fatuated with the idea ol' getting Frank 
McAliater to dangle about her. 

Accordingly, t£e following rose-colored 
sequence of events took place. Mrs. Chester, 
in her wild, impulsive way (such a mere 
child, as one kindly remembers), dropped 
in alone upon Che McAlister ladies and 
prattled gleefully for two hours, denouncing 
the feud with the gayest of smilee and pray- 
ing in the sprighthest manner that there 
might be no more bloodshed between the 
&milies. Hereupon Mrs. McAlister and 
her daughter made an immediate call at the . 
Beaumont house, and were received with 



though the compass no longer pointed north ; 
as though the Gulf Stream had changed its 
course. Moreover, where did IlS^latid 
stand now, with its iamous family feud gone 
l<> Heaven, or otlierwheres 1 The place had 
lost its monument; it had begun to resem- 
ble other middle-sized villages; there was 
an awful likelihood that it would become 
duU. 

Our own sole hut sharp regret with re- 
gard to this reconcliialion is that we have 
not been able to sketch it fully in all its 
stages, giving, for instance, a little of ihe 
thankful saintly conversalion of Mrs. Mc- 
Alister, and a little more of the impish 
graciosities of Mrs. Chester. But time 
presses ; the reconciliation had its se- 
quences ; we muse quit the eddies and 
bead down stream. 

One result of the new order of things was 
that Fraaik McAlister, in one of his visits to 
the Beaumont house, had a lele a-leie with 
Mrs. Chester, which the lady contrived to 
make very pleasant to herself Another 
result was that on a second and happier 
' ' Kate Beaumont alone, some 



absolute festivity and pettinos by the t. 
females who there presided. The interview 
was all honest good-nature and gladness, 
unmixed with suspicion or ceremoniousness. 
The four ladies were in a new, spring-like 
state of emotion, fit to intermingle their 
hearts' tendrils and bloom into quicK flowers 
of friendship. Mrs. McAlister and Mary 
on one side, and Kate on the other, fell in 
love at first sight Mrs. Chester remained 
tender towards her Titan alone, but that of 
course involved amicable re.Hults, at least for 
the present. And the visit being thus Joy- . 
giving, it was quickly returned and was 
followed by others. 

Thus at last we have, not only peace, hut 
frequent and fond eouimunings between the 
Mont^ues and Capulets of Hartland Dis- 
trict. An amazing olive-lree surely, and 
more wonderful to its beholders than any, 
suppossble amount of bloody lanrels. The 
orange-plant of the Indian ju^ler, spring- 
ing from the seed and producing fruit inside 
of twenty minutes, would not have been 
half so much of a marvel to Messrs. Wilkins, 
Duffy, and thdr fellow-citizens. They were 
a little wild in those days; they felt as 



&vorin^ tairy having sent the a 
drive wirh Bent Armitage, and inveigled the 
brothers into a hunting expedition, and put 
the father to bod with the gout. It was the 
first time that the two youne people had 
met without witiiesses since the shipwreck. 
Naturally they talked of their great triumph, 
the reeonciliation of the familit>9. 

" So we have won a victory," said Frank. 
" Or rather, vou have. What wonders you 
have itccomplished I " 

"" '■ ' '" Kateblushed, 



remembering how much she had longed for 
this victory and how hard she had struggled 
for it " Everybody has helped, I am so 
grateful to your father and brother and 
mothrr and sister fi r mnking the path of 
peace so easy to us. But my father and 
brothers have been amazingly good, too. 
You must praise them to me a Bttle." 

" I do," replied Frank, fervently. " I 
wish they knew how kindly I think of them. 
And your granilfather, — what a wonderful 
old man ! what a god among men ! " 

"Isn't be? " said Kate, ner eyes spark- 
ling. 

" He has the charm of a beautiflil woman," 
decliired Frank, enthusiastic about the Col- 
onel on his own account and enthusiastic 
about him because he was the grandfather 
of Kate. " You have only to ete him to 
worship him." 

The girl was too innocent to suspect a 
conipliment to herself, or to see an insidious 
advance towards love-making, in this talk 
about beautiliil women. 

"Mr, McAlister, I am glad you have 
found him out " she said simply. " I wish 
you would call on him. He would be de- 
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" What an exuellent-hearted 
Major ia!" risplied Frank, 

"Isn't he?" said Kate, in her honest 
way, really liking the friendly, amialile 
M^or. 

There was not much sense of humoi 
in these two young persona. They wert 
sla'aightforward, earnest souls, mainly capa- 
ble of seeing the interior goodness of other 
people, and not to be diverted from such 



extravagant flatteries, his sentimentalities, 
and liis flutings, but his quicltnese of sympa- 
thy, his warmth of friendship, and his gentle 
hmnaniCy. 

Well, there was a long conversation, and 
it led to a promenade on the reranda, Kate's 
fingers resting lightly on Frank's arm. 
While thoy were tima pleasantly engaged, 
and presenting the prettiest prophecy possi- 
ble of a walk together through life, there was 
a sound of horses' feet, and Mrs, Chester and 
Bent Armitage pulled up before them. It 
is not possible to paint in words the glare of 
suspicion, jealousy, and spite whicli shot 
from the aunt's eyes as she caiight sight of 
her nieue arm in arm with Frank McAIister. 
The next instant she regained her self-posses- 
sion and put on a srnUe which might have 
melted platinam. In a minute more she 
was leading in the conversation, seemingly 
the gayest and happiest old hoyden that 
ever wore tight bootees. In another min- 
ute she had separated the two — sliall we 
venture thus early (o call them lovers ? 

An adroit creature was Mrs. Chester. 
WonderfuUy clever ways had she of bringing 
about her foolish ends. She did not bluntly 
call Frank to herself, as a duller intriguer 
might have done. She beckoned Kate 
aside to listen to sora« trifling household 
matter ; then she summoned Armitage to 
express his opinion upon the girl's decision ; 
then, leaving these two together, she skipped 
over to Frank, apolo^zed for deserting nim, 
and trotted hun away. The result, of course, 
wa« that the young man soon found that he 
hid finished hia call and must hasten home. 

Now it was that Mrs. Chester turned upon 
Kalk! and scolded her for receiving Mr.' 
McAlister alone. 

" Where was your father ? Gout ? He 
ought to have got up, if he had forty gouts. 
He had no business t« allow of such an 
inferview. We are not on sufficiently fa^ 
luiliai- terms with that family. It is only yes- 
terday that we spoke to them." 

Kate looked so shocked under this attack 
that she immediately secured the sympathy 
of Bent Armitage, although he too had telt 
a twinge at seeing her alone with McAiister. 
He gave her one of his queer smiles, curling | 



up quizzically into his cheek, and rolled his 
eyes at Mrs. Chester in a way that said, 
" Never mind her." That lady did not see 
the smiie, but she perceived that Kate had 
received encouragement from some one, and 
she turned sharply upon Armitage. 

" What is your opinion ? " she demanded 
angrily. "You seem t« have one." 

■■My opinion isn't yours," answered 
Bent, in his odd, frank way. 

" Oh ! " gasped Mrs. Chester. She was 
in a rage, but she said notliing further, for 
at that moment a new idea struck her. This 
Armitage, she decided with the keenness 
of an old flirt, had defended Kate because 
he hked her. It was well; he should have 
the chit ; he should take her out of the w^y. 
From tliat minute JMrs. Chester elected her 
niece to be the wife of Bentley Armitage. 



CHAPTER XIY. 



"Ib 



B afraid that Kate is a wild 
iOTt of girl," sidd Mrs. Chester to Bent Arm- 
ta^ as soon as she was alone with him 
again. 

" It 's astonishing you never discovered it 
before," replied Bent, ironically smiling on 
the side of his mouth which was farthest 
from Mrs. Chester and hidden from her 

Kate Beaumont wild ? Bent knew better, 
and Mrs. Chester ought fo know better, and 
he believed that she did know better. But 
the lady was quite in earnest, for she had 
been seared by the feet of her niece re- 
ceiving Frank McAlister alone, and her 
alarm had given rise to a sudden suspicion, 
almost amounting to a belief that the gjrl 

»s a daring coquette. 

" I have an idea that you like wild girls," 
continued Mrs. Chester. 

Well, I hang about you a good deal," 
answered Bent, one side of his face all seri- 
ousness, and the other full of satire. 

O, pshaw!" returned the lady, not 
however ungrateful. "I alluded to your 
fancy for that dreadiiil cdquette, your cousin 
Jenny." 

" Jenny is so happy in being my cousin, 
that she does n't want to be anything near- 
r," said Bent, " And I am equally con- 

■' Then you are ^ttj^ sure to fall in love 
'ith this other wild piece," pursued cun- 
ning Mrs. Ciiester. " Well, you might do 

>rse. Kate has her good qualities." 

Armitage turned grave ; the lady had 
plainly broached a subject which to him 

" s serious ; and jokei- as he was, he had 
jest ready for the occasion. 

' Tour brother married her halr-Bistor," 
said Mrs. Chester, guessing that her batter- 
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ies were begiiming to teHL So they were ', 
tlie young laaa was no longer laughing at 
her ; he was listening to her eagerly and 
even anxiously ; he was ready at the moment 
to look to her as a friend and counsellor. 

" It would be so natural ! " she went on. 
" I don't think any one would be astonished. 
She would not go out of the iainily." 

Arrait;^ was Uk) profoundly moved, and 
we might even say disturbed, to be able to 
answer. The one thing that be had in his 
mind, or for the moment could have there, 
was this &ict, that Mrs. Chester approved 
of his wooing ber niece. He dropped away 
from her presently ; in feet, he was encour- 
aged to take his leave ; and before long he 
was doing just what Mrs. Chester wanted 
him to do ; that is, he was sauntering aboift 
the hotise to look for Kate. Not that he 
meant to propose to her ; O no, he knew 
tiat things were not by any means fer 
enough advanced for that ; but he wanted 
to be near her and to fry t« begin a courtship. 

It must be understood that social matters 
were unusually lively in these days at the 
Beaumont place. Colonel Kershaw rode 
over often to take dinner or tu pass . the 
night; not a talkative man, for his ^ood 
old heart was apt to utter itself mainly 
through his air of venerable benignity ; his 
remanis being at once infrequent and admi- 
rable, like the rare opening of bottles of 
precious wine. With him always came Ma- 
jor LawBOn, his puckered face and twinkling 
eyes beaming sympathy upon all, and his 
attuned voice fluting universal praises. 
(llie ironical Vincent pretended to marvel 
diat the Major did not have a slave stand 
behind him with a pitchpipe, like Tiberius 



Gracchus ; and asserted that he was capa 

jant compliments to the in- 
ternal fires, apropos of earthquakes and other 



destructive convulsions.) Furthermore, thi 
McAlisters, especially the women, and 
Frank, made their calfe now and then, laboi^ 
ing to keep up the entente cordiale. Of 
otiaer visitors, whom we have not time to 



fby the feme of a girl who was already 
d the bell of the district, 

in hand so often or stayed 



so long as Bent Armitage. As we ought per- 
haps to have stated betbre, he was sojourn- 
ing with his aunt, Mrs. Devine, the mother 
of Junny, whose plantation was only two 
miles away. He dropped in diumally upon 
the Beaumonts, sometimes with, but ofWer 
without, his coquettish cousin, talking his 
copious, lirfit-minded slang serenely to all 
Visitors, teUing countless queer stories which 
were the delight of the master of the house, 
and paying more or less sidelong, cautious 
courtsliip to Kate, Mrs. Chester helped 
him ; she arranged traps which ended in 



t&le-h-liiea between the two; she did her 
best to get the girl's head fidl of this admirer. 
In these dava Mr. Frank McAlister was 
sometimes gloomily jealous of Mr. Bentley 
Armitage. 

By similar managements and enchants 
ments Mrs. Chester obkuned various inter- 
views with the handsome giant, about whom 
she hacj, gone ijewitched. IC there is a hu- 
man figure more pitiably ludicrous than an 
old beau craay after fresh girls, who sack 
him and avoid him and giggle at him, it is 
surely an old belle anglmg for the atten- 
tions of young men who beM with her wrin- 
kled oglings simply because she is a woman. 
But laughable as such a creature is, she may 
be yCTj inconvenient. The honest, courle- 
I ous, kind-hearted Frank was as much in- 
commoded by his alert admirer as a horse by 
a gadfly. He could not shake her off; for 
in the first place he had not the unieeline 
levity which helps some men to do such 
fhings; and in the second place he was in- 
stinctively eager to stand well with all 
ILite's relatives. But hi!< patience under tlje 
load of Mrs. Chester did some damage by 
leading her to believe that he liked to 
hold her. So she gave him much of her 
company and of her gratitude, and one might 
perhaps say, spewing loosely, of her love. 

We are absolutely driven to risk being 
tedious concerning this eccentric, this al- 
most irrational woman. Amid the many 
callers, and especially the many young men 
who now frequented the Beaumont house, 
she disported herself as one who is in her 
element, darting and dodging and chatter- 
ing like a swallow. All hospitality, she rang 
(or refreshments at every new arrival, and 
seriously botiiered several youthful head* 
with the Beaumont madeira and c<^nac. 
Her voice could be heard rising above all 
otliers, except when her brother struck in 
with his clangorous trumpet. Loud laugh- 
ter, slappings with her fan, smart pattings 
on the floor w'th the toe of her bootee, and 
bridlings which imitated sweet sixteen, testi- 
fied to her relish of the wit of the gentle- 
men. She was a woman who got intoxi- 
cated with conversation, especially when 
there was a flavoring of flirtation in it. She 
was capable of dignity ; but that was gener- 
ally when she was miserable or angry; in 
her good humors she was excited, mercurial, 
noisy. All day she was as busy as a bee ; 
for when there was no company she pre- 
pared ioc it i shutting herself in her room 
to remodel and adorn old dresses ; attend- 
ing to the job personally in her own charac- 
teristic fashion ; dashing breadths together 
awry, and then flin^ng them at Miriam to 
be set right, — being very proud of the 
rapidity with which she did things very 
ha-lly. And out of all this hurly-burly she 
drew the only happiness that she knew. 
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Of course, specks of g'oom would sail in 
among the sunsnine. Once, vhna Mrs. Ches' 
torwasperhapsalittle unwell, Miriam found 
her shedding tears oTer the recollection of 
the trunks full of fine clothes which bad 

fone down in the Mersey. At times she 
ill into great rages because certain wilful 
joung gentlemen had showed plainly that 
they preferred to talk to Kate rather than 
to her, IVhen sorrows like these crushed 
her she pout«d in her room, snapped at 
Miriam, sniffed at her niece, and would not 
speak at tabic. Philosophically speaking, 
it was amazing that the same woman could 
he at one time such a sunburst of hilarity 
and at another such a cloud of sulking and 
snarling. Vincent once lost his temper so 
far as to tell her that when she was not a 
cataract she was a dismal swamp. But see- 
sawing was her nature ; she was nothing if 
not merouriaL Had some power suddenly 
blessed her with equanimity, she would 
have ceased to be Mrs. Chester. 

This curious woman and her incommodi- 
ous flirtation had been a subject of study 
with Major Lawson. The sly, good-hearted 
old bean had had experience enough in flir- 
tation to comprehend the sly, selfish old 
belle. He perceived that she was smitten 
with Frank McAlister, and ho guessed that 
her ancient, made-over coquetries must 
be very embarrassing t« tlie youngster, 
although the latter bore himself under them 
with the serenity and sweetness of a martyr. 
Moreover, the somewhat sentimental Major 
wanted to see his Homeo and Juliet drama 
played out happily; he wanted the Mon- 
tagues and Capulets of Hartland District 
united in lasting peace by a marriage 
between Frank and Kate. By Jove, what a 
delightful story it would be to recount to 
his lady Mends in Charleston And by 
Jove, too, sir, it would be a good thing, an 
eminently beneficent event, sir, a result 
that any gentleman might d&iire and labor 

" My de-ar fellow, allow me," he at last 
said U) Frank, drawing him mysteriously 
to one side and patting him tenderly on 
the sleeve. " Ydli arc injudicious — you 
really are — excuse me. Why, you should n't 
come here alone. A wise general does not 
advance all his forces in one column. He 
sends up a feint attack to draw the enemy's 
fire. He occupies the hostile attention by 
side movements whih; he delivers the real 
assault on the vital point. My de-ar fellow, 
you certainly will excuse me, you must try 
to excuse me. I am giving advice. It is an 
assumption. It is an offence. Promise me 
that you won't be annoyed. Well, confid- 
ing in your good-nature, I venture to go on. 
When you call, bring an ally. Bring your 
brother Wallace, for instance. Let him ask 
for Mrs. Chester and talk to Mrs. Chester, 



while you ask for some one else and talk to 

The young man had begun by blushing 
to his forehead, but he ended by bursting 
into a paroxysm of laughter. He laughed 
with the wonder and amnsement of an un- 
sophisticated countryman to whom some 
one explains the mystery of the pea under 
the thimble. 

But the hint was not lost npon him. The 
next tjme he set out for the Beaumont 
house he was preceded by a feinting column 
in the person of the good-natured, sell^acri- 
ficing Wallace, ftiliy instmcted as to the 
stratagem which he was to execute, and 
grinning to himself over the sajne. On 
arriving, Wallace asked for Mrs. Chester, 
and immediately took that lady off on a 
drive. Twenty minutes later Frank made 
his appearance, and of course saw Miss 
Kat«, " with no one nigh to hinder." This 
trick was played repeatedly ; the brothers 
seeking to allav suspicion by coming some- 
times separately and sometimes together ; 
but the elder one always possessing himself 
of tie aunt, while the otiier was assiduous 
about the niece. 

" I say, Prank, this is rather heavy on 
me," Wallace at last remonstrated. ''Some-, 
times the old girl is devilish sulky, and 
sometimes she is too loving, I don't know, 
by George, but what I shall have the mis- 
fortune to cut you out yet in her affections. 
I occasionally fear she '11 make a grab at me, 
in spite of my bald head. (Bald at twenty- 
eight, by George 1 ) I wish you 'd hurry 
up your little n>atter, I don't feel as if I 
could stand above four or five more races 
with Mauma Chester in the saddle. She 's 
a remarkjbly worrying jockey to go under, 
by Geoige." 

"0. hold on, Wallyl" begged Frank, 
who was not making so much progress as 
he desired in his "little matter." Miss 
Kate, we have sentimental reason to fear, 
was in some respects an old head on young 
shoulders. She no doubt liked Frank bet- 
ter than any other young men ; but she 
didnot yet likehim enough to risk all other 
means of happiness for his sake. Suppose 
she should become engaged to him, and per- 
haps go so far as to marry him ; and sup- 
pose that then there should be another out- 
break of that old, mighty feud, so fidl of 
angering memories ? Where would she be 
with reference to her father and brothers 
and grandpapa ? Separated from them ? 
Their enemy? Not to be thought of I Im- 
possible I 

Meantime Mrs. Chester, not quite a fool 
in a general way, and in love matters not 
easily imposed upon except by herself made 
out to see throuah the cutthroat game of 
which she was the victim. For one whole 
night and the following forenoon ^e brooded 
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In the afternoon, wtitn Wal 
McAliater called and aent up bis eompli 
ments to know if she would ride, she bad a 
apasm of desire to rush down stairs and pull 
out what hair was left him, and she with 
diffiuulty so far controlled herself as to send 
hack regrets that eho <:ould see no one on 
account of a headache. 

" Hurrah ! " thought Wallace, and can- 
tered away to cail on Jenny Devine, totally 
foi^tting 10 warn tte coming Frank that 
Mrs. Cheater would be at home. That in- 
furiated lady watched him out of sight, and 
then watched lor the appearing of his 
brother, 

"Miriam ! " she suddenly called. " There 
comes Frank McAlister to court my niece. 
I won't have this thing going on. Those 
McAlisters 1 Low, mean, nasty ' crackers ' I 
1 won't have it. It 's my duty to prevent it. 
Hurry down and tell him Miss Kate is out. 
l)o you bear me ? Hurry 1 " 

Now Miriam knew two things; she knew, 
in the first place, that Miss Kate was 
at home; in the second place she knew 
her mistress's silly weakness for juvenile 

" I don' go for to do it," she said to her- 
self, as she walked away. "I don' tell no 
lies, an' I don' help out no foolishness. If 
Miss Marian is gwine to court young men 
an* gwine to bender true lovers, she may 
jess work at it alone. I 'se a square woman, 
I is. I has a conscience, bless du Lord 1 " 

As she passed Kate's room she opened 
the door softly, beckoned the girl to ap- 
proach, pat her finger to her lips, and whis- 
pered, " Come, Miss Katy. Come down to 
the front do', quick, 1 'se got suthin' to 
show ye." 

Kate was of course curious ; she glided 
down to the front door; the negress opened 
it ; there was Frank I 

" Can't teli him now she ain't to home " 
thought the conscientious Miriam ; and 
walked back to her mistress with the truth- 
fiilreport, "Miss Katewas at the do' herself."' 

" Waiting for him I " almost shrieked 
Mrs. Chester. 

" Did n' know be was thar," declared 
Miriam. " The dear chile was puffee'iy 
s'prised." 

" I won't have this," asseverated Mrs. 
Chostpr. " I must interfere. I am going 

" Laws, honey, you'se got a headache," 
said Miriam. "Ton jess better lie down." 

In reply Mrs. Chpster flew at her chattel, 
boxed hpr ears and drove her out of the 
room. Then, sobbing with rage, she threw 
herself on a sofa ; got up presently, bathed 
her ftice and looked at it in the glass ; went 
back to the sofa in despMi and remained 



On the evening of that day, having 
dragged her brother out into the moonlrt 
garden, she began upon him with, " Well, 
Peyton Beaumont I You are managing 
things finely, I should say." 

'■Hullo I What 's the row now?" de- 
manded Peyton, scenting battle at once and 



devil is the Colonel going to 
do with his estate?" asked the alarmed 
Beaumont " Not going to cut Kate ofi"." 

"Kate vrill be the heir of it, won't she? 
Well, Kate is being courted, and Kate will 
get married." 

" I suppose she will, gome day," sighed 
the father. "I suppose she will. Girls da 
I keep the Kershaw estate in 
My boys can't marry their 



But how c. 
the family I 
own sbter." 

" There is 
of your Bon-i. 
femjly." 

Beaumont uttered a sound between a 
groan and a grunt. As near as lie could 
make out from what he beard, the brother 
of Bentley Armilage was not a model 
of husbands, and did not render his 
daughter NelUe very happy. Bent was a 
joUy fellow; he told hosta of capital stories; 
he was very amusing ; he soothed the gout. 
But for all that, Buaumont did not find that 
he hankered after any more Armitages ibr 
sons-in-law. 

" But you don't want a McAlister ? " 
furiously remonstrated Ibe lady. 

" How a McAfoter ? " inquired Beau- 
mont, with something like a shaking of the 
mane at the sound oC the so long detested 
name. " What McAlister ? " 

" Frank," gasped Mrs. Cheater, her 



great throb of tenderness over the monosyl- 
lable, mighty as was her jealousy and spite. 

" Frank 1 "echoed the mt her, — "Frank!" 

He broke away, walked a few sltps in 
silence, turned hack sud<jenly, and repeated 
in a gentle voice, " Frank ? " 

" Yes,'' trembled Mrs. Chester. 

" Why. good God, Marian, he saved hfr 
life ! Why, giiod God, what could I say to 

" O it has n't gone so far as that," 
laughed the lady, a bit hysterically. 
•' There is lime yet (o stop it from going 
so tar m thai. I don't think she cares for 
him yet, Tou can slop her from learning 
to care for him. You can send her off 

Beaumont made no answer; he did not 
want to send iier off visiting ; he could not 
spare the sight of h«'r. 

" Would you make her miserable for 
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life ? " argaed the anxious aunt. " Suppose 
she should marry this man, and then the 
old feud should break out again ? " 

" Good God, I might lose my daughter for- 
ever," returned Beaumont, aghast, " Good 
God, I most send her away. Well, she must 
go to Randolph Armitage's. She must go 

" We can send her up under the car.; of 
Bentley Ai'mitage," slyly added Mrs. Ches- 



CHAPTER XV. 



In the battle of life the new generation is 
always buating the old, outwitting =' -" 



fio-liting it, outnumbering it, and driving it 
oS" the field. 

But we will not enlarge upon this huge 
reflection ; it would carry us far beyond the 
limits of our story. We will sunply say, 
before dismounting from its elephantine 
back, that because Kate Beaumont was a 
child, she wai too much for a father. When 
her bristly, grisly genitor, one of the most 
comba'ive and aomineering of men, pro- 
pounded to her his notion of sending her on 
a visit to her sister, she at once dissipated it 
by saying liat she would rather not go. 

" Don't want to make Nellie a visit ! " re- 
plied Peyton Beaumont, beHevinff that he 
ought to insist, and doubting whether he 

"Why, papal" said Kate, in a tone of 
good-natured wonder and reproof! " Have 
you forgotten?" 

"Forgotten what?" 

" Doi?t you really know what I mean ? " 
persisted the girl, a little chagrined. 

" Ton my honor, 1 don't." 

" papa I My birthday 1 Nmeteen next 
Tuesday." 

" Bless my body ! " exclaimed Beaumont, 
looking uncommonly ashamed of himself 
"Bless my body, how could I forget itl 
Well, of course I knew it all the while. It 
had only slipped my mind for a — " Here 
he recollected his eonapbacy with Mrs. 
Cliester, and fell suddenly dumb, queryin} 
whether his wits were not beginning to M 

" Of course I want to keep it here," said 

. " Of course you do," assented Beaumont, 
ready to knock down anybody who objected 
toir.. 

■'Why shouldn't Nellie come to us?" 
asked Kate. 

" She shall," declared Beaumont. "Write 
her a letter and ask her to come. Give her 
my best love, and tell her I insist upon it." 
It was in vain that Mrs. Chester made 



No danger, I tell you," interrupted 
umont, his temper rising at her opposi- 
, as a wave breaks into roar and tbam 
p a res-f " I tell you there 's no danger 
whatever. Kate is not only a doosed brQ- 
liant girl, — yes, doosed brilliant, by heavens, 
if I do say it, — but she 's a girl of extraor- 
dinary common sense. If I should hint to 
her the trauble which might couie from her 
marrying a McAlister; if I should once say 
her, 'Now, Kate, yon see it might sepa. 
e us,' she nev-er would think of it I tell 
II, I trust to her common sense. And by 
ivens," he added, his eyebrows beginning 
to bristle, " I want you to trust to it." 

As Mrs. Chester had no efficient quantity 
of the grace in queation, she did not believe 
' ' I as a motive of action with other people. 
Well, good by to the Kershaw estate," 
she replied, trying to bring the financial 
' it of view to bear upon ner brother. 
Good by to it and welcome ! " roared 
Beaumont, indignant at this thrusting of 
filthy lucre under his honorable nose. "What 
the O'd Harry do I care for the Kershaw 
estate? 1 am a Beaumont, and the de- 
scendant of Beaumonts. Who are you ? I 
thought we looked only to honor, in our 
femily. Money 1 You can't turn my head 
talking money. I know the value of 
thing. But, by heavens, 1 wouldn't 
irve a hair for the sake of it I 'd blow 
my brains out first. And as for Kate's 
marrying agMnst my wish^, you knQw she 
won't do it and I know it. There 's no use 
in talking about it." 

" No, there *8 no nse in talking about it," 
replied Mrs. Chester, with what might be 
called a snapping-turtie irony. 

Stung by her Drother's charge that she 
was no true Beaumont, angered by his in- 
convenient obstinacy, and still more by his 
loud, overbearing voice, she suddenly and 
petulantly gave up her hopeless contest (aa 
a child drops a hammer which has cracked 
its fingers), and marched off with short, 
spunky stampings, reminding one of that 
famous step between the sublime and the 
ridiculous Her hips had become of late 
years etn inch or so too wide to permit her 
to locomote thus with grace or dignity. 
They gave her skirts a <^uick, jerking swing, 
which, as seen finm behind, was more &rci- 



cal than n 



The fet washer 



chambermaid of low comedy walks by pref- 
erence in this manner. As Peyton Beau- 
mont looked after her, he grinned with a 
kind of amused rage, and muttered, " By 
Jove, what a goose Mariaa can make of her- 
self" 

But after Mrs, Chester had got to her 
room, and had, so to speak, stuck out her 
lips behind the door for half an hour, she 
discovered some consolation and hope in 
the fact that Nellie Armitage was coming. 
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She remembered Nellie as a " true Beau- 
Bont,'' fiill of the femily pride and passion 
and sp'rit, the fieriest perhaps of Peyton's 
children. Was it not hkelj that such a 
woman would retain nrnch of the feeling of 
the ancient family feud ? Was it not almost 
certain that she would violently oppose a 
match between her only sister and a Mc- 
Alistet ? Poor, hewit«hed, unreasonable, 
almost irrational Mrs. Chester plucked up 
her spirit a little as she looked forward to 
Nellie's arrival. 

At last Mrs. Armitage catne, bringing her 
two children with her, but not her husband. 
This young lady (then only twenty-four 
years old) bore a certain resemblance to her 
father. She was of a medimn height, with 
a figure more compact than is usual in 
American women, her chest bein^ uncom- 
monly full, her shoulders superb^ plump, 
and her arms solid. Her complexion was a 
clear brunette, without color; her hair a 
very dark chestnut and slightly wavy; her 
eyes brown, steady, and searching. Barring 
that the cheek-bones were a Irifle loo broad 
and the lower jaw a trifle too strong, her 
face was a handsome one, the front view 
being fairly oval andihe profile (ull of spirit- 
There was something singular in her ex- 
pression ; it was a beseeching air, alternat- 
ing with an air i.f resistance ; she seemed : 
one moment to implore favor, and in tl 
next to stand at bay. To all appearance 
was the face of a woman who had had 
a stirring and trying heart-history. Ton 
could not study if long without wishing to 
know what had happened to her. 

She greeted her relatives with the quick, 
effervescent excitability of her Huguenot 

sorbed, indifferent, almost stony. It seemed 
as if something must have partly paralyzed 
■' an's affections, rendering their ac- 



" Kate has grown up very handsome," 
she quietly and thoughtfully remarked to 
her father, when she was alone with him. 

" By Jove I " trumpeted Pf yton Beau- 
mont, unable to brag sufficiently of his 
fevorite cliild, and falling into eloquent 
silence before the great subject, like a 
heathen prostratdng limself to his idol. 

" I hope she will have a happy life of it," 
added Nellie, with the air ol^ one within 
prison-gates who wishes well to those with- 

" Why shouldn't she?" demanded the 
father, lifting his stormy eyebrows aa an ex- 
cited eagle ruffles bis feathers. " She has 
everything she can want, and we are all 
devoted to her. The l>aby, you know I " he 
explained, as if apolc^izing to his eldest 
daughter for so loving the youngest. 

'■ It is all well enough now. But she may 
get married by and by." 



" Ah t " growled Beaumont, glancing at 
her with an Mr of comprehensbn, half piti- 
ful and half angry. 

Mrs. Armitage revealed no more ; if she 
was not happy m her own marriage, she was 
not disposed to say so; either she had been 
born wiih more discretion than was usual 
with Beaumonts, or she had acquired it. 

" So the feud is ended," was her next 
observation. 

"Well, yes; that is, rou know — well, 
we get along," said the fiithcr. '■ We are 
giving those fellows a chance to behave 
themselves." 

He felt obliged to apologize to a Beau- 
mont for having given up one of the antiq- 
uities and glories of the fiimily. 

" Of course you know best," replied 
Nellie, with that indifferent air which she 
had at times, and which made her appear 
GO unlike her race. 

" You see this young McAliater had the 
luck to place us under immense obli[;ations 
to him," continued tie old fighting-cock. 
" And doosed Incky it was for that block- 
head his brother. Vincent would have shot 
him as sure as Christmas is coming." 

" And how about Kate ? Is she likely to 
marry this Frank McAlister?" 

" Likely to marry the Old Harry 1 " 
snorted Beaumont, indignant at being 
spurred np to this ugly subject again. 
" Who the dickens told you that noi|- 

" Aunt Marian vmste to me about it." 

"Aunt Marian is a babbling busybody," 

returned Beaumont, thrusting his hands 

fiercely into his pockets, as if feeling for a 

brace of derringers. 

" She told me not to tell you of her letter, 
and so I thought it best to tell you," added 
NeUie. 

" By Jove ! you know her," replied Ma- 
rian's brother, bursting into a laugh. "By 
Jove, it 's amazing how she lacks common 
sense," he added, as if his breed were 
famous for it. "In a general way, ^ I'm 
fairly obliged to own it, — whatever Ma- 
rian wants done had better not be done. 
It 's astonishing 1 " 

"If there is any such courtship going on, 
1 want it stopped," continued Nellie, some- 
what of the raraily excitability beginning to 
sparkle in her eyes. 

Peyton Beaumont, vain and self-opinion- 
ed and pugnacious as he was, would 
always listen to those privil^ed, those 
almost sacred creatures, his children. 

" Look here, Nellie, I 'm glad vou came 
down," he said. " I want to talk to yew 
about this very thins. Not that there is 
anydanger, — Ono,' he explained, motion- 
ing away the supposition with his thick, 
hairy hand. " But then, if things should 
a, there might be trouble. That is, 
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you understand, the thing ia just possible, 
— I don't say probable, mind, I say pos- 

" It must not be possible," declared 
NeUie. 

"You think bo?" stared Beaumont, a 
little bothered. Considering bis own weak- 
ness in the presence of Kate, was he abso- 
lutely siu^ that he could put the match 
oatside of the possibilities, in case she should 
prefer to bring it inside ? 

"Certwnly I think so," affirmed Mrs. 
Armitage, firing up in a way which left no 
doubt as to her being a true Beaumont. 
" See here, I want at least one woman in 
the world to succeed ; I want Kate tj have 
a happy married life. If she marries a 
McAlistKr, what are the chances for it? 
Tou know that family, and you know our 
own. How long will the two travel to- 
gether ? You know as well as I do that the 
old quarrel is pretty sure to comenp again. 
Then where will Kate be? A woman who 
is fori:ed to fight her own flesh and blood, 
God help herl" 

Shu said much more to this eifeet ; per- 
haps she repeated herself a little, as emo- 
tional people are apt to do ; she was very 
much in earnest, and hardly knew how to 



" Well, of course ! " neighed Beaumont, 
quite rouHed by her excitement, aa one 
horae rears because another plunges. " The 
thing cannot, must not, and shall not be 
allowed. I '11 see to it " 

" You "11 see to it I " repeated Nellie, 
amuseit in spite of her anxiety, and good- 
naturedly laughing him to scorn. 

" \Vliat d' ye mean ? " queried the father, 
tryiig to TMse his bristles. 

•' You 'II just see that every one of your 
idiots of thildren does exactly what he or 
she pleases," explained Nellie. 

" Nonsense ! " growled Beaumont, march- 
ing off with all his peacock plumage spread. 
To prove to himself that he possessed pater- 
nal austerity, he tojfc advantage of the first 
opportunity to fall afoul of Tom, giving 
him a lively blowing up for birching a 
negro. Only the lecture being concluded, 
he drew his cijar-case and presented the 
youngster with one of his costliest Ha- 
vanas, the two thereupon smoking what 
mMit pass for the calumet of peace. 

The case of Frank and Kate soon 
up between Mrs. Armitage and Mrs. Ches- 

" Of course not," haughtily affirmed 
Nellie, when her aunt had declared that 
the McAlister match would never 
have discussed the matter with papa. We 
will attend to it." 

This was saying that the affair was none 
of Mrs. Chester's business ; and that lady 
io understood the remark, and trembled 



with wrath accordingly. The two were 
treading ou the verge of an old battle- 
ground which had been many times fought 
over between them. Mrs. Chester, an 
advisatory and meddlesome creature, felt in 
all her veins and nerves that she was a 
Beaumont, and that whatever concerned 
of that breed concerned her. This 
jnaion, ho far at least as it extended to 
the children of Peyton Beaumont, Nellie 
had always violently combated, even fromi 
inJiwcy. One of her earliest recollections 
was of scratching Aunt Marian tor trying 
to slap Tom. lie fight had been renewed 
many times, the niece gaining more and 
: victories as she grew older, for she 
a cleverer woman than Mrs. Chester, 
and also a braver. It need not be said 
that, while there was no outrageous and dis- 
reputable quarrel, there was no fervent love 
lost between them. But although Aunt 
Marian did not adore Nellie, and was at the 
moment considerably irritated against her, 
she did not, under present circumstances, 
fight her. 

course yon and' your father will do 
what is proper," she said, putting on that 
air of sulphuric-acid sweetness which so 
many tartarly people have at command, and 
which profits them so little. " You two are 
Kate's natural guardians," she linther eon- 
ceded. 

" Certainly ! " 

She waited to hear something more about 
the match, bnt Nellie had no communicar- 
tions to volunteer, and there ensued a brief 
silence, insupportable to Mrs. Chester. 

" Of course you never could give your 
approval," she ventured to resume, smooth- 
ing her niece's hair. 

" No ! " sharply replied Nellie, who would 
have answered more graciously if Mrs. 
Chester had kept her hot hands to herself 
Unaroiably as this response was enun- 
ciated, the elder lady was so delighted with 
it that she lost her self-possession, and let 
out a gush of confidence which was impru- 

" Kate will have plenty of offers. I know 
one fine young man who Is desperately in 
love with her. I am sure that your hus- 
band's brother — " 

NKllie turned upon her with -sparkling 
eyes and quivering nostrils. 

"Bent Armitage?" she demanded. "Is 
lie courting her? " 

"O no," responded Mrs. Chester, dis- 
covering her error and at once trying to 
fib out of it. " I was about to say that 
Bent^ as you call him, told me that Pickens 
I Pendleton was cracked about her." 
I Which was true enough as regarded 
Pickens Pendleton, only the tale of it had 
not come from Bent Armitage. 
I Well, each of the ladies Had tuade a dis- 
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covery. Nellie bad learned, in spiM of her 
aunt'a prompt dcMlging, that B^nt Armitage 
was wooing Kate ; and Mra. Chester had 
perceived without the siighest ditficultythat 
Buch a match would be sternly disiavored 
bj Nellie. Both being thus provided with 
matter for grave roMitation, thej- found 
conversing a weary business, and 
separated. 

The next important diali^ue of this 
straightforward and earnest Mrs. Armitage 
was with her sister. 

"How you have grown, Kate!" 
Iau<{hed, turning her about and standing up 
to her back lo back. " Pshaw I you 

taller than I am. Tou ought to fcoowm 

I wonder if you do. What did you study 
abroad ? " 

" O, everything that is useful," sn 
Kate, ■' Only I don't find that I use i 
ttunk a good cookery-book ought to be the 
main class-book of every girls' school, 
wish I knew a hundred rrceipta by heart. 

" Well, send for a cookery-bwk, and 
to getting them by heart." 

" 1 have," said Kate. 

" Pudding-making and lore-making a 
woman's chief business," observed Nellie, 
shaping her course toward the subject which 
she had on her mind. " They are both i 
pwtJint, but I think the last is ihe most 
Which do you like best of all the men who 
come here?" 

"I don't like any of them," said Kate, 
for once driven to fib by an awful heart- 
breaking, and blushing profoundly over 
her — waa it her guilt? 

" O, what a monstrous lie!" laughed 
Mrs. Armitage. 

"Then what do you ask such questions 
for ? " retorted Kate, becoming honest 

" Because I want to know." said Nellie. 
looking her earnestly in the face. 

"When the )oung man speaks, I will 
. come and tell you," was the evasi'e an- 

"But then it will be too late to tell me. 
Your mind wiU be already made up. and 
you will accept him or refuse him, and then 
advice will be uselrss." 

" O, that is the way it goes ? " 
" That is the way it went with me." 
" Well, you have never repented it," said 
Kate, who knew nothing of her sister's sor- 
rows, if sorrows there were. 

" Let me tell you one thing," answered 
Nellie, roused to fresh resolution by this 
remark. " Let me tell you whom not to 
marry. Neither Frank McAlister nor 
Bent Armitage. If you take the first, you 
will make trouble for yourself; and if you 
take the second, he will make trouble for 
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sion, but she was not a little disturbed, and 
her sistjjr perceived it. 

"You don't care for either of there?" 
demanded Nellie, imploringly. "I don't 
want it. Papa doesn't want it." 

" I won't care for either of them," was the 

Eromise which dropped from Kate's lips 
efore she realized ita gravity. There was 
conscience and discipline in the girl ; she 
instinctively and by habit respected and 
obeyed her elders; she did it naturally and 
could not help it. But the moment she had 
given her pltsige she grew pale and tried to 
turn away from her sister. 

" Look here, Kate, this costs you a strug- 
^e," said Nellie, slipping her arm around 
the child's wMst and kissmg her. " Which 

Kate made no answer, for she had as 
much as she could do to catch her breath, 
and she was for the moment beyond speak- 
ing, 

" Not Bent Armit^e ? " begged Nellie. 

Kale i^hook her heaid. 

■■ The other ? " 

Kate began to cry. 

"O Kaliel" s^d Nellie, and t 
cry a httle herself, being i 
Beaumontish to that extent that she could 
not easily resist the contagion of emotion. 

After a moment Kate made a desperate 
struggle for some small bit of a voice, and 
broke out, " But I don't care so much about 
him. Only you surprised me so. You 
worried me. You — " 

" I know, Katie," whispered Nellie, all 
tenderness now. "Idid put things at you 
too hard. Don't be vexed with me. I do 
love you. That is the reason. Well, you 
— 't talk of it now. We won't say a word 

Yes, I can talk of it," declared Kate, 
collecting her soul bravely. " What is the 
whole of it? What is it?" 

"Suppose there should be another long 
quarrel with tbe McAlisters? " began NeUie. 
" I know. I have thought of that. I wiE 
think of it." 

O, you are pretty sensible, Kate. Well, 
3r Bent Armitage — " 
You need n't fell me about him. It is 
of no consequence." 

"I hope not," said Nellie, too anxious to 
quite sure. " WellV" 
"You have my promise," declared Kale, 

" Yes," answered Nellie, meditatively. 
" Do you suppose I won't keep it ? " 
" I was n't thinking of that," re|ilied Nel- 
lie, who, now that alie ha/l gained her point, 
had a sudden, natural, irrational reaction of 
feeling, and did not find herself positive 
that the promise ought to be kept. *'I 
was thinking — but never mind now, dear. 
Another time." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

MKa. Armitagb went through a variety 
of spiritual exercises with regard to this 

Eossible match bstween her sister and Frank 
toAUster. 
At first she had been sternly opposed 
it; then the contagion of filate'e einotii 
camed lier to relent somewhat ; next ahe 
reHettfd up..n the matter by herself, and 
bardirned her heart onco more; at last she 
met Ihe jouni; man, and in consequence 
peri^need a I'unher ch^inge. 

Although she was prepared to find him 
agreeable and hinditume, she wa^ rather sur- 
prised by his grand fiijure, his fine fece, and 
pleasant uddress. His lofty stature did not 
seem to her oHjectionable or even \ery odd, 
for in the midland and back country of 
Sou'h Carolina, where she had passed her 
life, the human plant grows luxuriantly, six 
feet being a common height, and sis feet four 
not unique. Moreover, there are probably 
few women who do not find a certain mas- 
sive charm in la^ men. "No wonder," 
thought Nellie, " that Kate likes this fellow, 
especially since he saved her Ufe." Never- 
theless, she would study him ; she would see 
whether be were half as good as he looked ; 
she would see whether he were good enough 
to inake up for being a McAlister. 

There was not much in their interview of 
the wandeiing small-talk which is apt to 
foUowintroiuctions; for both Mrs. Armitage 
and Frank werd of that earnest class of souls 
whou.ualiymeansomethingandsayit The 
lady, too, hail a fervent purpose at heart, and 
none too much time in which to carry it 

" Are you going to live at horn?, Mr. Mc- 
Alister?'' she very soon inquired, 

Frank colored ; it seemed as if she were 
asking him whetlier he meant to live on his 
father, like so many other sons of well-to-do 
planters; and he remembered that he had 
been in Hartland several weeks without 
doing anything chemical or metal Inimical. 

" I have n't yet decided where I shall be," 
he replied. " But I hope before long *« find 
some place where 1 can earn my own living." 

Mrs. Armitage stared; a young gentleman 
of expectations who wanted to earn hU own 
living was a novelty to her; she was si 
puzzled thit she smded in a rather hhnk 

" And how do people earn their own liv- 
ing?" she demanded. 

" I want to earn mine by making other 
people rich." 

"I don't understand," said Nellie, mo"e 
perplexed than ever, and beginning to query 
whether this McAlister were not jesting 
with her. 

So Frank explained (hat he had studied 
metallurgy and commercial chemistry ; that | 



he proposed to test mines and phosphate 
htds and decide whether they could be 
worked profitably ; and that for such ser- 
iiees he should expect a reasonable eom- 

■'But will that get a living?" inquired 
Mrs. -irmitage. Another reflection, which, 
however, the kept to herself was, " Is that 
work for a gentleman ? " 

" It may not for a time," laughed Frank. 
"Our people don't care much as jet for 
their underground wealth. Their eyes are 
bandaged wiih cotton. But I have an ambi- 
tion, Mrs. Armitage. I want to open peo- 
ple's eyes. ' I want to develop the natural 
wealth of my 8ta.te. I want to be a bene- 
fector 1.0 South Carolina." 

" O, that is right," admitted NeUie, think- 
ing the while that, if he became ikmous as ft 
beneftctor, he might run for Congress. 

" Yes, there would be little to do for a 
time," continued Frank. " So the other 
part of my plan is to obtain a professorship 

Nellie frowned frankly; he seemed too 
grand a fellow tD be a mere professor ; she 
was already interested in him, and wished 
him well, 

" If yoa really want a professorship, I 
should tbink you mi^ht easily get one," she 
sai.l. " Your father has a great deal of po- 
litical influence." 

The serious young man was tempted to 
smile in the feceof the serious young woman. 
Of coursp, scientific enthusiast as he was, 
he scorned the idea of getting a professor- 
ship through his feth-r's wire-pullings, and 
'--- -'ed to earn one by making himself fa- 
(, desirable, and necessary as a chemist 
and metallurgist. But it was not worth 
while, nor perhaps in good taste, to try to 
render these matters clear to Mrs. Armitage. 

" Well, you will not starve ; your faiher 

ill see to that," was her next remark, good- 

ituredly and smilingly nttered, but surely 

iry discouraging. 

His lather again ! It was almost provok- 
ing to have his high and mighty and re- 
!peetei parent flung at his head in this 
rwrslitent manner. So far was Frank from 
looking to the pa'ernal statesmanship, influ- 
ence, and acres for his bread and butter, that 
he at heart expected to gdn pelf as well ai 
honor by his sciences, devdoping untold 
wealth and sharing in the profits. 

" Do you expect to find gold-mines in 
Hartland Distiict ? " was Nellie's next 
speeih. 

" No," patientlv responded our scientist,, 
even marvelling at the depths of her 
ignorance, though he knew that auriferous 
ore out of Hartland was less possible than 
sunbeams out of a cucumber. "I shall 
have to run about after my work," he 
added. 
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He feired that he was damaging his 
cbaiioes as a suiUir for Kate; but he was 
too honorable to tell anything less than the 
truth. 

'■ Kun about," repeated Nellie, quite de- 
cided for the moment that he should not 
have her sister ; " I should think it would 
be pleasanter to slay at home." 

Frank was diseouraged ; nobody herea- 
bout aympatliiaed witH bis tenderness for 
chemistry and his passion for metallurgy ; 
soinelimes he tbought he should have lo 
drop his sciences and go to slee.p upon cot- 
ton, like the rest of South Carolina. 

'• You must excuse my frankness," said 
Mrs. Armitage, who perceived that she had 
dashed him a little. " It is so strange that 
] should be talking to you at all ! It seems 
as if 1 were at liberty to say everythina." 

"There has been a prodi^ous breaking 
of the ice between our fomilies." 

" Yes ; and you broke it. It was a great 
thing to do, and you fouud a grai.d way to 
do it." 



Nellie, unable to help admiring him for his 
honesty and his beauty. " I am sure, Mr. 
McAiister, that you are a gentleman. But 
have you thoujjht, have you considered ? 
0, how hard it is to say some things I Well. 
1 njust speak it out. Here is my young sis- 
ter under great obligations to jou. And 
AJister. ' ' "■' "■ — " '* 
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cident," said. Frank, coloring 
under this praise from Kate's sister. 

" 1 can't thank you enov^h ibr saving 
her," conlinued Nellie, a little moved. *■ It 
ii useless to try to do it." 

There was a short silence. The young 
man's s^jirlt was besinnlng to burgeon and 
bloom all over with hope. The lady was 
meditating how she could t«arup his hopes, 
without seeming to him and to herself 
n^ieousty ungrateful and hanl-hearted. 

"Yes, you did a noble thing," she re- 
sumed. '■ 1 hope yon will never have ocea- 

•' How 1" he exclaimed, in a sadden burst 
of earnest ba«s, at the same ti.ue smarting ui 
and pacing the room. " I beg your pardon, 
he almost immediately added, and sat dowr 

" He is very much in love with her,' 
thought Nelhe. " What a dreadful bu=ines! 
it is ! What ehaJl i say to him ? " 

She steeled herself with a remembrance 
of her duty to her sister, and addi 
might have been bettui' il some one else had 

The Chinese wall was broken down; thi 
great subject of Kate Beaumont lay open 
before them for discussion ; and the only 
fjuestion was, whether Frank McAlister 
colild summon breath to enter apon it. For 
a moment he was like a climber of moun- 
tdns, who should discover a barely travers- 
able palh leading to the longed-for summit, 
and should just then find himself turning 
dizzy. He absolutely had to make another 
excursion to the window and baek before 
he was able to say, " Do you think I would 
t^e improper advantage of my slight, very 
dightclaim to gratitude ? " 

■' So, I do not," ' replied the impulsive 



long will it last? Suppose it should not 
lastV Would you like to have your name 
stand between your wife and her own fiithi r 
and brothers? " 

Suddenly remembering that she had as- 
sumed that he cared to marry her sister, 
when he had not yet told Ler so, Nellie 
stopped in confusion. It was so like her to 
spring forward in that instinctive way; it 
was so like the emotional, headlong ra«e to 
which she belonged. 

" I hope it would never be as you say,' 
groaned the young man, frankly acknowl- 
edging the purpose which had been imputed 

"Ah — yes," replied Nellie, with a sigh 
of sympathy. Her opposition was weaken- 
ing ; she found it very hard to withstand 
this good and handsome lover to his fece ; 
she was mi|.htily tempted to get done with 
hira by giving him her sister. i)iacove:ing 
her weakness, and deciding that it was her 
duty not to yield to it, she hastened to speak 
her mind while she bad one. 

" See here, Mr. McAlhiter. I ask you 
one thing. I ask it of you as a gentleman; 
yes, and as a friend. I beg of you that, if 
ever you should wish to say a word of love 
to Kate, you will not say it without (he full 
permission of her fiither." 

He came up to her with a bright smile, 
sei/ed her hand, pressed it, and in his thank- 
fulness kissed it. 

Nellie's resolution was ahaost upset; she 
came very near saying, "Take her." 

" I worship her," ne whispered. " But 
before I say one word, you shall permit it 
You and your.fether shall both permit it" 

" O it all amounts to nothing," returned 
Nellie,' shaking her head with a slightly 
hysterical laugh. " Such things are said 
without saying them. If you love her, she 
wdl find it out, though you should never 
-peak agiwn." 

" But yon won't send me away ? " begged 
Frank, his smile suddenly fading and his 
eyes turning anxious, 

■' No," said Nellie. " Every woman is a 
big fool on these subjects. I can't send you 

Thus ended Mrs. Armitage's first attempt 
to prevent a match between her sisler and 
Frank McAlister. It had been so far from 
a triumph that she had given the young man 
a tac't permission to continue some silent 
sort of courtship, and had at the bottom of 
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her heart become little leas than hie part,! 
san. She did not deceive herself as to tlie 
result of the onslaught ; she admitted that 
one more such victury would bea 
pletely ; and her sagacious decision was, " I 
won't say another word about it." It was a 
resolution, as certain metaphysicians inform 
us, easier fcr a woman to make than to keep. 
In fact, Nellie was rather an aid than a 
bar to Frank in h's researches afler happi- 
ness at the Beaumont mansion, inasmuch 
as she kept Mrs. Chester fnam balking and 
worrying him with her venerable assidu- 
ities. It mil St be understood that the 
cracked old ilirt had got over her wrath at 
the youngster tor playing his brother upon 
her while he himself had walks and talks 
wiih her niece. She observed that in these 
days he never saw Kate alone; and, not 
knowing the true retsoo, she guessed that 
he had tired of her. Consequently she once 
more bad hopes of — the gracious knows 
whit, and with ihe return of hope came a 
reiurrettion of fondness for her Titan. 

Now Nellie did not mean to smooth the 
course of Frank's love; impulsive an she 
ini^bt be, she was no such weathercock 
as that But slie had grown up in the 
habit of fighting Aunt Marian ; and, more- 
over, she could not bear to see that 
venerable chicken make a fool of hei^ 
self; for did not her absurdities more 
or less di^race the family? As so in, there- 
fore, as ^e perceived that Mrs. Chester 
was indulging in her time-worn vice of flirt- 
ing with a min ever so much her junior, 
Erepired to open fire upon her, Tiie 
idies were sewing by themselves in the 
breezy veranda, when Mrs. Armitage com. 
menced her bombardment with '■ What b 
handsome fellow Frank McAliater is ! " 

How easily the slyest of us are hum- 
bugged when people talk to us about those 
whom we love ! It was of no use to Mw. 
Oliestur thai she was a woman, that she 
was a yeteran worldling, that she was an 
old coquette. The doors of her heart flew 
open at the sound of the name which was her 
opi-n sesame; and with a throb of pleasure, 
with the sincere countenance of a gratified 
child she replied, " Yes, inde»l ! " 

" He is trying to catch Kate, and I fear he 
wiil iio it," added ihe cruel Nellie, sending 
a straight thrust at the unguarded bosom. 

" It would be a most outrageous match," 
burst out the surprised and tortured Mrs. 
Chester. 

'' Jt would make more than one of us 
miserable," continued Nellie, turning the 
bU'le in the wound ; and at the same time 
she ^ve her discovered, unhappy, ridicu- 
lous, irrational relative a glance of angry 
contempt. A woman who "loves not 
wisely " gets little pily from other women ; 
they regard her as men regard a brother- 



man who loses his estate in silly specula- 
tions ; pci'haps, also, Ihey look uuon her as 
one who cheapens and discredits her sex. 

All at once Mrs. Chester understood that 
Nellie had Ibuud her out and was openly 
flouting her. Exposure and a conscious- 
ness of " acorn's unmoving finger " are 
great helps to beclouded intelligences. 
Although this widow bewitched was half 
crazy about Frank MuAlister, she could see 
somewhat of tJie absurdity of her position 
when another plainly pointed it out to her. 
She shook with shame and rage ; her pale 
brunette cheek turned ashy ; after a. little 
her black eye* sparkled vindictively. But 
she had enough of self-control to go on with 
ra and bastings, and to merely 
les, the match would make 
plenty of trouble." 

" He is enough to fascinate any woman, 
„ old," atidedNelUe, by way of com- 
pleting her massacre of this mature inno- 

Wonders were accomplished by this short 
dialogue. Henceforward, so long as Mrs. 
Anmtage remained at (he plantaiion. Aunt 
Mnrian ceased making eyes at Frank Mu- 
Alister, or trying to entrap him into m'jon- 
li;.ht strolls, or doing anj-thing else that 
lovelorn, — at least before witnesses, 
reformation was, however, only exter- 
nal; she was in reality fully possessed by 
that mighty demon, a heart^ifair of middle 
life; she was reaping the reward of having 
passed thirty years in no other habit of mind^ 
than that of love-making. She was so far be- 
witched with Frank McAlister that she would 
have rushed into the madness of marrying 
him, had he proposed it. The case may seem 
incredible to those who have not witnessed 
something similar. While we all know that 
elderly men sometimes fall desperately in 
love with girls, we are not accu:<timed to 
see elderly women get into halluuinalbns 
over youngsters. But the marvel some- 
happens ; and it happened to poor 



Mrs. Chestei 

In these dajs she passed much time in 
her room ; sometimes lost m reveries which 
wi^re alternately sweet and bitter ; some- 
times trying on dress afler dress and orna- 
ment after ornament, not to mention per- 
latinas, etc. ; sometimes studying herself in 
the glass and endeavoring to think herself 
youthful, or at least not old. Like South- 
■ 1 general, she found no embarrass- 
the presence of a negro; and so 
her ancient maid, Miriam, h*i plenty of 
opportunity to observe these printings and 
pran kings. 
" Laws me I" muttered the indignant 
auma. " Ef Miss Marian don't oughter 
ive the biggest kind of a spankin' " 
There was no reason why Miriam should 
It guess accurately what was the matter 
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with her mistress. Mrs. Chester was 
one of those people who mu«t have svm 
pathy ; slie had always been accustomed to 
receive it from her faithful (hattel and she 
demanded it now with a curious trankne'is 

" I don't see why Mr. McAlister should 
avoid me," she would eay plaintively. Then 
she would burst out with sudden vexation : 
-■ But in these days no woman can get any 
attention who is over twenty." 

"Don't see nufflo pertidar 'bout Mars 
Frank," muttered Miriam, lying a httle for 
her owner's good. 

" O, he is so tall ! " exclaimed Mrs. Ches- 
ter, in naive ecstasy. So tall! Perhaps 
that was the key to her possession. The 
jaded flirt, fiimished after sensations, had 
been captivated by a physical novolM'. Her 
nest passion might be for a dwarf, or for 
one of tiie Siamese Twins. • 

" No woman over twenty has any chance 
of being noticed here in the country," she 
presently added, laying on the word country 
an accent of scorn and spite. 

"Miss Marian, you 's a big piece beyond 
twenty," exploded Miriam, losing all pa- 
tience. " You '8 a young lookin' lady for your 
age. I allows it. But for all that, you am t 
what they calls young no longer. I <Jon' 
keer, Mies Marian, ef you doos git an^. I 
'se talkin' for your good, an' I 'se gwrae to 
talk a heap, an' I'ae gwme to talk it out. 
You 's jess altogeder too old to be fnsfcin 
roun' a young feller like Mars Frank Mc- 

back, an' you can't make him. Now you 
jess let him alone. He '11 think mo'of yaa 
ef you doos ; he 11 ihink a heap 
S.1 'II everybody. Thar ! tiiat '" 



said it; thank the Lord ; 
an' I'lls'ay it agin." 

Mrs. Cheater's first impulse, under this 
benevolently cruel lecture, was to fly at 
Miriam and kill her ; her next and victon- 
ous impulse was to cover her face with her 
hands and shed 
grief 

■Thar 



she launched into an invective against 
the whole race of McAlistera 

"Dear me! Bless my soull" siud the 
Major, in his most soothing whisper. " I 
•un excessively grieved that your feelings 
should have been hurt hy — by circumst-n- 
cBs unknown to me. What have those truly 
unfortunate people been doing? I trust noth- 
ing that an apology will not atone for. Do, 
my dear old friend, — may I not venture to 
call you BO ? — do confide in me. I will see 
them about it," he declared, grandly as- 
sumins; an ^r of sternness, as Hector might 
iut on his helmet " I will insist mmn 

. ylanation. By heavens I will, my dear 

tiieniL" 

is nothing of that sortl" returned 
Mrs. Chester. " "There is nothing to have a 
quarrel about, I suppose. But — "and here 
she burst out passionately — •'they are so — 
BO ungrateful ! " 

" Ungrate-fill ! " gisped the Major, seem- 
ingly horror-stricken. " Un-grate-tiil !" he 
chanted, running his voice through four or 
five flats, sharps, and naturals. "You — 
you confound nie, — you positively do, Mrs. 
Chester. Wh-at a charge ! And they were 
supposed to be gentlemen. Claim to be 
such. Pass for such. Ah 1- Well?" 

And here he looked at her for further 
explanations, his hands wide-spread with 
mock sympathy, and his eyes full of real 
eagerness. In truth, the Major was very 
anxious, for he did not know but tBat some 
serious matter of offence had arisen between 
the families, and he trembled for hia Komeo 
aud Juliet romance. 

" I have be«n as civil as I could be to Mr. 

Frank McAlister," began Mrs. Chester in a 

J which was, perhaps, a little trem- 

The Major's eyes brightened; so that was 
I the trouble; old flirt jealous about at- 



9 of humiliation and 



^„„^ , honey, don't," implored the 

suddenly softened Miriam. " Don't cry that 
way. I 'se been mighty hash, I knoira. The 
Lord forgive me for hurtin" your feelin's." 

And then folfowed a strange, an almost 
pathetic scene of weeping on one side and 
coddling on the other, which only ended 
wlien the sorrowful Marian had taken a 
dose of chloroform and got to sleep. Com- 
ing out of her nap refreshed, she wandered 
through a thorny meditation concerning 
Frank, and strviggled up to the top of an 
emotional Mount Pisgah whence she looked 



nope 01 possession, jjiit tlus resolve .>,.. — , , — ~ "■ „ .= 

in an aiinT stat« of mind towards him and be mistaken, iw^iv 
liis famify, so that when she next met her I am excited This 
bland and sympalhctio friend, Major Lp— I ■""" "^ h,« halance. 



certainly shown him all the con- 
sideration that a lady can properiyshowto 
a gentleman," she continued, her voice gmo- 
" ig strength, if herreason did not. " Ihave 
„one it in kindness. His position here was 
peculiar. So lately introduced among us, 
and under such trying circumstances I I 
thought that he needed encouragement, and 
that some one was bound to give it to him. 
I have given it. And the result is " — here 
there was almost a choking in her utterance 
— " that he avoids me." 

" Dear me ! But no. It can't be possible. 
It is n't tru«." brazenly asserted the Major, 
alarmed by her evident emotion and fearing 
the worst results for Romeo and JuUet. 
" My dear old friend," getting hold of her 
hand and squeezing it tenderly, " you mast 
I am in earnest. 
Lgh to throw any 
off hia balance. Excuse me for speak- 
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ing plainly: pinion me for contradicting 
jou. But you musi be mistaken. Why, i(. 
waa only yesterday that 1 was tuHdng with 
him, ami the conversation fell upon your- 
self, my dear Mrs. Chester, and he wis en- 
tliusia-tic about yon. Absolutely enthuai- 
astiu," repeated the Major as glibly as if be 
were telling the truth. " Notliing less than 
enlhusiastic. Why, my dear friend, if he 
seems to avoid you, it must be attributed t4i 
modesty. He is afraid of wearying you, — 
afraid of wearying you," he reiterated, fall- 
ing back luid gaziug at her respectfully, as 
if she were a wonder of intellect. "Afraid 
of weiwying yofi" he added, reinforcing 
his air of ueference with a tender smile. 
" Nothing else. Modest young man. Mod- 
est ! Appreciative, too. Knows your value. 
Higlily appreciative. I happen to know 
that he appreciates you. Why 1 happen to 
know it, — I am his confidant. His confi- 
dant," insisted the Major, looking whoh 
volumes of adoration, as if translating them 
from McAlister. 

But we can give no idea of the mcl- 
lifluousness, the sugar, and sirup, and mo- 
lasses, of this wonarous flatterer. To ap- 
Ereciate his speeches it was necessary to 
ear them and to wat«h him as he exuded 
them. The petting, the coaxing, the adula- 
tion that there was in his voice and address 
beggared description. He was a band of 
musn; ; he played successively on the harp, 
saijkbut, psalte.y, and dulcinter, flut«, violin, 
and bassoon; he flew frum bass (o falsetto 
ami bick again with the agility of a squir- 
rel scampering up and down a hickory. 
The repetjiious in which he delighted were 
invariably distinguished by variations of 
pitch ana manner. He said his impressive 
thing in barytone, and then he said it in 
tenor, and then he said it in soprano He 
enforced it the first time with a stare, the 
second time with an arching of the eye- 
brows, the third time with a long-drawn 
smile. Sot did he weaken his effects by 
haxty or indistinct utterance; he was as de- 
liberate and perspicuous as an experienced 
judge delivering a chaise to an obvion-ly 
s'ujiid jury; he made a pause alter each 
important statement, to give you time to 
shallow and digest it; and meanwhile he 
watched you steadily to see how you bore 
his dosing. 

To some straightforward, hard-headed 
people, the flattering, pottering Major was 
very tiresome. They saw him depart from 
their presence with the same joy with which 
you behold a flea hop out of your sleeve 
where he has been carrying on his inflam- 
matory 6,miliaritie'. But to Mrs. Chester 
and other souls, who could endure much 
complimentary serenading, he was more de- 
lightful than nightingale?. 
Wei], he talked an hour, and he soothed 



his auditor. By dint of playing intcrmina- 
b'y on tlie same key, he produced in her 
what is known to lawyers who have to 
cajole jutrmen as a " favorable state of 
mind." He made his female Balaam fbi^t 
that she hsui come out to <'arse the Mc- 
Alisters, and brought her to end the conver- 
sation by uttering their praises. 

But in doing tbus much good lie unwit- 
tingly did some mischief, for he reawakened 
Mrs. Chester's foolish hopes with regard to 
her giant, and thus opened the way to fur- 
ther complications and furies. 



CHAPTER XVU. 

So thoroughly deceived was Mrs, Chester 
by Major Lawson's inventions, that shfi re- 
solved to come to an explanation with Frank 
McAlister, and give him to understand that 
his fears of wearying her with his socieiy 

We will not detail the conversation (hat 
resulted; we will dr^w a partial veil over 
this awkward exposure of an unbalanced 
mind ; we will skip at once to the finale of 
the discordant duo. Im^ne the confusion 
and distress of our modest and kind-hearted 
Titan when Mrs. Chester, after many in- 
sinuating preambles, took his band, pressed 
it tenderly, and said, " Let us be fnendfl. 
Will you always be my friend ? My best 

What maJle his situation more pitiable 
IS that, her agitation (a mixture of anxipty, 
womanly shame, and of afiection) was so 

great as to be unconcealable. 

■' I have no intention of being other than 

your friend, madam," replied the unfortu- 

" "itely honest youth. 

This answer, and especially this " madam," 

stunned her. She inferred that he would be 
lore than a friend, and that he looked 

upon her as an elderly lady. Had he slapped 

' f in the fece, hn could hardly have stung 
r more keenly or repulsed her more 
npletely than he clid by that title of re- 
ict, "madam." Drop iiing his hand as if 
were a hot iron, she recoilfd from him a 

littie and walked on in silence, her breast 
^av]ng and her lips very near ti quivering. 
■' I hope certainly that we shall always he 

friends," hastily added Frank, percreiving 

that he had pained her, and deeply rcgret- 

" Certainly," mechanically responded Mrs. 
Chester, for the moment pathetic and almost 
tri^c. In the next breath she grew angry 
and continued, with a touch of hysterical 
irony, " 0, certainly, sir ! We nnderstand 
each other, I believe ! Well. I must go in ! 
afrud of this damp air. Excuse me, 
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And before Frank could say anythin» to 
the parpose, she had forced herself from 
him and was in the house. 

" Upon my hoaor I don't understand it," 
mnttered the stupefiud chemist and mineral- 
c^iat. ■' Is it possible that she really wants 
me to really flirt with her ? " 

8uch a respect had he for womankind 
that he impatiently dismissed this supposi- 
tion, as be had often dismissed it before. 
Because of his born ehivalrousnefS, imd still 
more because of his worship of Kate, he 
i;anonized the whole sex. 

He was surprised out of his reflections 
by the apparition of Nellie Armitage from a 
small, thu^ly trellised grape-arbor close at 
his elbow. It was like tie dash of a par- 
tridge from a thicket at one's fi'et ; or rather 
it was more like the spring of a tiecr from 
a jungle ; at all events, she startled him 
roundly. He suspected at onee that she 
had overheard his final words with Mrs. 
Chester, and he grew almost certain of it 
when hf came to notice her manner. Nod- 
ding without speaking, she took Ma arm and 
wa£ed on rapidly, bcr nostrils dilated and 
her quiet breath audible. It was evident 
tliat she was in a good old-fashioned Beau- 
mont fit of anger. 

" Mrs. Armitage," he said, thinking it 
best to be at least partially frank, " I fear 
that I have vesed your aunt by an awkward 
speech of mine." 

" I wish you had boxed her ears," broke 
out Nellie. " I wanted to." 

He was enlightened ; so Mrs. Chester was 
really making love to him ; at least Mrs. 
Armitage believed it. He did not know 
what more to say, and the awkward prom- 
enade continued speechlessly. 

" I was not in ambush," the lady at last 
observed. " I was dozing there — no sleep 
last night — hateful letters. Your talking 
waked me, and I heard — Well, let us say 
no more about it. It is abominable. It is 
di^racefii!. So ridiculous ! Oh ! ! " 

" I beg your pardon ? " queried the anx- 
ious Frank. " I must ask one word more. 
You are not blaming me ? " 

" You are only too patient. Mr. McAlis- 
ter. You are a gentleman. Let us say no 
more about it." 

Emerging presently from an alley lined 
with neglected shrubbery so overgrown that 
a camel would have been troubled to look 
over it, they came upon a litte stretch of 
flower-beds and discovered Ka'e gathering 
materials for her mantel hououets, while 
Bent Armitage stjxid at her ellDow with a 
basket. Of the four persons who thus met, 
every one colored more or less with disa- 
greeable surprise. 

" 1 took the liberty of forcing my e 
diansliip on Miss Beaumont," said E 
looking apologetically at his sister-in- 



" The roses might have wanted to keep her, 
you know." 

Mrs. Armitage gave Frank a glance which 
said as plainly as eyes could speak, " I cou- 
fide in your promise." 

Then, turning to Bent, she ordaineil ! 
" You must leave your basket to Mr. Mc- 
Alister. I want to see you about things at 

Surrendering his pleasant charge to his 
ival, the young man followed NeHie, hia 
imed foot slapping the ground in its usual 
nonchalant style, and his singular, mechan- 
^ up into his dark red cheek, 
but his heart very ill at ease. 

" Bent," commenced Nellie when they 

e alone, " I have nothing to say to you 

abont your brother. There is enough to 

tell, hut it is the same old story, and there 

use in telling it. The home that I 

to talk to you about is mj- home here. 

What business have you strolhng off alone 



rithmy 
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sister ? I ti 
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Fellow does n't want to have the air 
boor," he muttered sullenly. "Just 
Lt it now. A lady goes by with a bas- 
) pick flowers. Can't a man offer to 
hold her basket ? Is n't he obliged to do 
it 1 Would you have him tilt bai;k his chair 
and go on smoking ? " 

" O, it's easy explaining." returned Nel- 
lie. " But I am not tci be trifled with. Bent. 
You sha' n't court her. If you do, I 'II ttll 
my whole atoiy to my father and brothers. 
Then we 'II see if ever an Armitage enters 
this house again." 

Bent was cowed at once and completely; 

the threat was clearly a terrible one to him. 

" Before God, I don't take Randolph's 

part," he said, "I know you have cause 

of complaint enough. I wish to God he 

He stopped with a groan. His brother, 
as he comprehended the matter now in band, 
was his evil genius, standing between him 
and Kale Beaumont. In his grief and an- 
ger he had come verr near to wishing that 
mat brother was dead. 

" I don't sustain him," he resumed. " Be- 
sides, Randolph is not a bad fellow at heart. 
He is naturally a good fellow. You know 
wlmtlt is that makes bim raise the devil." 

" You are taking the same road," was 
Nellie's judgment " You will be just like 

" Never ! " declared Bent. " You shall 

She marched on with an unbelieving, nn- 
pitying face, and he followed her with the 
air of a criminal who asks for a remission 
of sentence, and believes that he asks in 

" Well, I must go, I suppose," he said, 
turning towards his horse as they neared 
the house. " If you see old Miriam, tell her 
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to pray Ibr me," ho ailded with a smile of 
bitter humor. " What I want most la to 
break my necli." 

•' I am Eocry, Bent," replied Nellie, just 
a little softened. " But depoai lipon it that 
I am doing what is heat- Just look at it 
jourseE What sort of a Elate weru you in 
yesterday ? You were — " 

She was interrupted hy Mrs. Chester 
callinj; from her window to Armitase that 
slie wanted to see Mrs. Devine, and would 
ride home with him. 

"Del^hted," grinned Bent. "1 shall 
have somebody to cheer nie. Miaery loves 

Just as Kate and Frant returned chat- 
tering and laughing to the house, the two 
people who adored them cantered hastily 
away, not sending a loolc baekward, 

■Whether we want to or not, and whether 
wj find it pleasant or not, we must go back 
to Mrs. Ciiester'H beart-aSaii^, trusting soon 
to come to an end of them. Wo wiB not, 
however, try to analyze her present feel- 
i:'gs; the matter is ^together too compli- 
cate! and indiscriminate. As we value a 
clear head we must confine ourselves to her 
intentions, which were lueidly spiteftil, mia- 
cbievuus, and full of the deviL It was not 
Mrs. Devine whom see wanted to see, but 
that lady's dat^erous flirt of a daughter, 
Jenny ; and before the day was out the old 
coquette and the young one were cluseled 
in camLirilla over Kate Beaumont's matri- 
monial chances. 



" Can't he do his own courtship ? " sneered 
Jenny. " You '11 be asking ma next to fight 
he duels fur him." 

" I want him to get her," pursued Mrs. 
Chester, loo much engaMd in hur own train 
of thought to notice me sarcasm on her 
pniieye. " It wouki be very pleasant for us 
all to have her married in the feiuily, as it 
were. We should n't lose the dear child, 
you see." 

Jenny stared and nearly lai^hed, for thii 
phrase, "the dear child," struck her as both 
surprising and humorous, as she knew that 
Aunt Marian was not given to the family 
atfeetions, nor even fo counterfeiting them. 

" Besides, it is eo desirable to keep the 
Kershaw estate in the relationship," con- 
tinued the eager and ahsorbed Mrs. Ches- 
ter. "I must say that I wish poor Bent 
may succeed." 

" And you want me to try to run off with 
Frank McAlister," laughed Jenny. " That 
what you want, is it ? " 

The elder lady's eyes flashed; she wa 
far enough from wanting that. 

"I won't do it," added Jenny. "I believ 
Kate likes hiin.'' 

" She does n't," affirmed Mrs. Chester. 



"Oh I" scoffed Jenny, incredulously. 

" I tell you she does n't. Besides, she 
ought not to. It would be the worst thing 
in lie world for her." 

And here came a long argument against 
a match with a McAlister, gomg todiowthat 
it would surely end in severing Kate from 
her family, that it would make her miser- 
able for me, etc. 

" There is something in that," admitted 
Jenny. " Yes, you are right ; no doubt 
about it. Well, take me over there and 
give me a chance. I don't mind trying to 
help Bent a little." 

" O, do say a word or two for the poor 
fellow. As ior Mr. McAlister, you need n't 
mind him much. Just talk to nim now and 
then a moment, W keep him from getting 
in Bent's way. Not that he means to get 
in his way." 

" Yes," answered Jenny, absent-mind- 
edly. She was in a revery about this Mr. 
McAlister. Suppose he should fell in love 
with her '! Suppose she should fall in love 
with him ? Would it be very bad ? Would 
it be very nice? O dear 1 

The hospitality of the Beaumont house 
..js illimitable, and nobody was put out 
when Mrs. Chester brought Jenny Devine 
to stay a fortnight. On the contrary, the 
little jilt was heartily welcomed, for she was 
a. favorite with the young men of the lamity, 
while Peyton Beaumont still retained his 
archi-patriirchal fancy for pretty women. 
As, moreover, Wallace McAlister soon dis- 
covered her whereabouts, and two or three 
other stricken deer came daily to have their 
wounds enlarged, Jenny had more than 
beaux enough. But busy as she was with 
her own affairs, she found time to keep her 
promise to Mrs. Chester, and even to outrun 
iL On the very evening of her arrival she 
held a prolonged bedchamber conference 
about love matters with Kate Beaumont. 

" And so there is going to be no wedding 
right away ? " said Jenny, after some pre- 
liminary catechizing, 

" No, indeed," replied Kate, witli an os- 
tentation of calmness. 

" I think he is splendid," continued Jen- 
ny, trusting that her iiiend would be thrown 
off her tuard and answer. " Is n't he I " 

Getting no response.she added, pettingly, 
" So tain Such a betntifiil complexion ! 
Come now, don't you like him ? Don't yon 
like him just a little teenty-tauuty bit?" 

" 1 like everybody as nmch as that," an- 
swered Kate, hurrpng to a closet on pre- 
tence of han^ng up a dress. 

" Here, come to the light where I can see 
you," said Jenny, arizing her friend's bare 
arms and drawing her towards the kiTOSene 
Iami> which was the Reaii-nont substitute 
for gas. '■ O, how yon l)lu>h ! " 

" Anybody would bluoh, pulii;d nbout and 
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catechized in this ivaj-," protested Kate. 
"How awfully strong you are I and impu- 
dent I Real impudent 1 " 

" O, tell me a little bit about it," per- 
aevered Jenny. " Could you refuse hun ? 
If he should come and get on Lis knees, 
and make himself only nVe feet high, and 
say his little pitty-patty prayer to you, could 
you refuse him ? " 

" Yes, 1 cotdd," declared Kate, amused 
and perplexed and annoyed alt at once. 

" O, yes. But would jou ? " 

" I iBould," was the answer, uttered io a 
changed tone, somewhat solemnizing. 

Jenny let go of Kate's hands, studied her 
suddenly sobered face for an instant, and 
believed her. 

'■ Well, Kitty, it 's awful," she SMd at last, 
with a mock-serious twist of her pretty 
mouth. " Somebody must console the poor 
man. Ill do it." 

Afler a minute of meditation she added, 
" And there 's my poor cousin cracked after 
you. Will yon take kim f " 

Kate, who at the moment was ready to 
cry under such teasing, found a relief in 
answering this question with sometMng like 
temper, "No 1" 

Jenny was so amused by this explosion 
from her usually quiet Mend, that she burst 
into a shriek of laughter. 

" Poor Bent I " she gasped, " Coffin 
number two. Will they drown themselves, 
1 wonder, or take a cup of cold pizen to- 
gether? Pizen, I guess. Mr. McAlister 
could n't drown himself without going 
the seaside. Just imngine them fitting down 
to arsenic lea and quarrelling for the first 
drawing." 

"Jenny, what docs all this 
manded Kate, seriously. " Have you been 
sent here to pump me ? " 

"No, no, no, no, no!" chattered Jenny, 
" Why, wha^t an idea 1 " 

" Excuse me," said Kate. " I must gc 
now. Good night" 

And, with an exchange of kisses which 
strikes tw as aweetnesa wasted, the two girls 
parted and went to bed, the one to laugh 
herself to sleep over the interview, and the 
other to ■ — well, she did not laugh. 



him when he beat her. It seemed for two 
or three days as if she only staj ed at the 
Beaumonts' W receive Ms visits, and as if 
he only came there to see her. Somuthing 
of a romp and a good deal of a chatterer, she 
hitd a thousand tricks for occupying ' 
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and killed time for then: 
their being aware of it. The field was 
iiy her own for two r 

Kat 



The next day, believing that Kate eared 
little or nothing ibr Frdnk McAlister, and 
believing also that it would be wi^ll if she 
should never learn to care for him, Jenny 
watched eagerly for the appearance of that 
giant gentleman, and when he came, sef ' " 
nets for him. She was fearfiiUy and ■ 
derfuUy successful; she got him away from 
her friend and got him away from Mrs 
Chester ; she mfSe him take her to walk 
and made him take her to ride. She played 
backgammon with hiiu, and euchre and hii;h- 
low-jack, crowing over him defiantly when 
she beat him, and making pretty mouths at 



first, because Kate, mindful of her promise 
to her sister, had latuly taken to holding 
the McAlister at a distance; and, secontC 
because that yotmg chieftain, discouraged 
at being treated with reserve and contin- 
ually hampered by either Mrs. Armitage or 
Mrs. Chester, had tome U> a stand in his 

The result of this seeming tlirtation be- 
tween the bothered Frank and the feather- 
headed Jenny was a sentimental muddle. 
Although Kate kept up a smiling face, sbe 
did not at heart like the way things were 
going, and she grew more reserved than 
ever towards her admirer. Mrs. Chester 
very rapidly became as jealous of Miss 
Devine as she had been of Miss Beaumont. 
Wallace detected the girl whom he loved 
best in making eyes at his handsome brother, 
and fell intiD a state of mind which was 
likely to rob him of what hair he had leit 
NcUie Armitage, now that she saw a chance 
of loosing Frank as a brother- in-law, in- 
clined to think that her sister might go 
farther and fare worse. From all that ^e 
could learn of him, the had come to admit 
that he was morally one of Uie finest young 
fellows in the district. He scarcely drank 
at all ; he had never been known I o gamble ; 
he had nerer been engs^ed in a squabble. 
There were others, to be sm^ as worthy as 
he ; there were Pickens Pendleton and the 
Eev. Arthur Giljard and Dr. Mattieson ; 
but Kate could not be got to care about 
any of them. What if the child should 
throw Frank McAlister nway, only to piik 
up Bent Armitage ? In short, Nellie began 
to lose distinct recollection of the feud with 
the McAlisters, and to feel a little anxious, 
if not a little pettish, over this flirtation of 
Jenny Devine. ^ 

An explosion came ; but of course it was 
neither Kate nor Nellie who brought it 
about ; and equally, of course, it was Mrs. 
Chester. That sensitive young thing (only 
forty-five summers, please to remember) let 
her leart go ftdly back to Frank as soon as 
she saw him entangled with Jenny, and 
lived a year or so of torture in three or four 
days. It is perhaps impossible to write into 
credibility the almost insane jealousy with 
which she washed this girl of nineteen 
coquetting with this youth of twenty-four. 
But if jou couid have beheld tlie spasm 
which pinched her lips and the snaky sparkle 
which shot from her eyes when she discoi^ 
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ered them together, you would have believed 
in the reality of her passion. Her emotions 
were so strong that her reasoning powers, 
never of any great value, were now not 
worth a straw to her. She forgot that she 
had done much to start Jenny on her pres- 
ent adventure, and thought of her as an 
nnbidden intruder, impudent, cunning, false, 
and Belfish, Shs secretly gnashed her (eeth 
at her, and lay in watt to expel her. After 
a sufficiency of this firing up, she all at once 
broke through the crust and uttered herself 
like a volcano. 

"I don't know what your mother would 
say to all this," she began abruptly. Not 
that she meant to be abrupt ; in ber excite- 
ment it seemed to her that much hiid been 
said already; that Jenny and everybody 
else must know what was upon her mmd. 

" All what ? " demanded the young lady, 
her eyes openingwide at (hie sound of coin- 
ing tempest. She knew, like all Hartland, 
that Mrs. Chester was a tartar ; but she was, 
nevertlieless, surprised by the lunge now 
made at her; in fiict, Bars. Chester was 
capable of surprising anybody. 

" O, of course," sneered the old coquette, 
not to be foiled by the supposed ai^ of a 
younj coquette. 

"I dont understand you, Mrs. Chester," 
declared Jenny, drawing herself up with 
the hauteur of self-respect, and lookmg her 
assailant firmly in the face. 

" Then it 's my duty to make you under- 
stand," was the reply of a woman whose 
reason was dragging at the heels of her 
emotion, " I think that, considering you 
are not at home, you are flirting pretty 
stnartly." 

" Tou must be joking 1 " said tlie astound- 
ed girl. " Why, you brought me here to — 
what do you mtan ? " 

" I mean what I say," returned Mrs. Ches- 
ter, perfectly ready to quarrel and fit to go 
to a mnkon de same. You are flirting scan- 
(ialouslj-," 

" Why, you old gossip ! " exclaimed Jen- 



looking as if a strait-jacket would be a 
blessing to her. 

" .Where is Mr. Beaumont ? " demanded 
Jenny, quite as angry and not a hit intim- 
idated. " I want to see Mr. Beaumont." 

Mrs. Chester qu^led as a lunatic might 
who should hear his keeper called for. 

" He is not at home," she asserted, whii'h 
happened to be the case, although she did 
not know it. 

Jifnnr marched away with the swing of 
an insulted hoyden ; called for hT dressmg- 
maid and had her trunks packed; evaded 
Kate's questions as to the can;* of her de- 
parture ; begged the loan of the Beaumont 
coach, and drove home. On the way she 



cried a little, and clenched her small fist a 
number of times, and laughed hysteidcally 

Thus ended Jenny's visit to the Beau- 
monts ; but short as it was, it had brought 
I about one important result; it had led 
i Kate's sister to see the valuer at Kale's lover. 
That very afternoon, even whde Jenny De- 
vine was having her wickedness borne in 
upon her by Mrs. Chester, Nellie had said 
to the yonng man, in her ihoracteristically 
frank way, " How much have you thanged 
in the last week ? " 

" Not one bit," was the earnest and honest 

"Then 1 withdraw my opposition," de- 
clared Nellie. " Tou may succeed, if yuu 

"I shall speak to her now," returned 
Franii, hia heart throbbing as if it were of 
volcanic nature and communicated with the 
iaternal earthquake forces. 

" Oh 1 " gasped Mrs. Armitage, quailing a 
little under the suddenness of the thing, and 
wishing, as all women do, to prolong a spec- 
tacle of courtship. " O, so quick 7 But 
you must see my fiither first,' she added, 
recollecting that obstacle, likely, as she knew, 
to be no obstacle at all. "You surely will 
see him first ? " she begged, feelins; th*t she 
had no right to command a mm who was 
invested with the great authority of love. 
" And he is not at home." 

'■ I shall wait for his return," was the de- 
cision of a true lover. 



CHAPTER XVm. 

While Frank waited for Mr. Beaumont, 
in order to ask him whetlier he might or 
might not propose marriage, ho either 
walked up and down before Mrs. Armitage 
in absent-minded silence, or he talked alto- 
gether of Kate. 

This behavior did not make him tiresome 
to the lady ; on the contrary, she found him 
incessantly agreeable and &scinating. A 
man who has donned the cross of love, and 
set his adventurous iace toward the holy 
city of marriage, is fo a woman one of the 
most interesting objects that she can lay 
eyes upon, even though he looks for his 
crown to some other queen of beauty. To 
her mind he is hound on die most impor- 
tant and noblest of pilgrimages : the ques- 
tion of his success or fauure impassions her 
imagination and kindles her warmest sym- 
pathies ; she can hardly help wishing him 
good fortune, even though he is a stranger. 

"But I must weary you, Mrs. Armitage," 
apologized Frank, not knowing the above- 
mentioned facts. 'I musD seem terribly 
stupid to you." 
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" No, indeed," returned Nellie, icno- 
eently, and continued to prattJe away about 
hur Ei3ter, telling every minute more of the 
subject tlian she meai.t to tell, and reveal- 
ing ihrough sparkling eyes and flushed 
cheeks her GaCisfaction with the state of 
things. 

But this quarter of an hour of delightful 
expectation was a false portal, not opening 
to higher felicities. In place of Peyton 
Beaumont came his trojiical henchnian, 
Cato, riding up at the usual breakneck speed 
of darkies ou horseback, rolling out of hia 
saddle with the agile bounce of a kicked 
footb ill, and holding foi'th a letter with the 
words, " Powerful bad news, Miss Nellie." 

Mrs. Armitage read to herself and then 
read aloud the following note from her 
father: "Tell Kate — gently, you under- 
stand — that her graniSather is sick; yoo 
might say quite sick. On the whole, you 
had better send her over here to take eare 
of him. I may stay here over night my- 
self. Now don't scare the child out of her 
senses. Just send her over here at once." 

"You see," said Nellie, looking up at 
Frank with somi'ihing like a pout of disap- 



Lt the postponement of the k 
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m," answered the young nnn, turn- 
ing anxious and gloomy. " 1 must eome 
another time." 

He started soberly homewards ; then, 
ailer going a quarter of a mile, he had a 
bright thought and ri-tumed to escort Kate 
over to Kershaw's; but, although he thus 
secured a half-hour with her, he proffered 
no manner of courtship, knowing well that 
it was no time tor it. Finally, alter seeing 
Law son and learning from the troubled 
man that the good old Colonel was danger- 
ously ill, he once more turned his back on 
his queen of hearts, the love message still 
unspoken. 

Reaching home, he met in the doorway 
his evil genius, and politely bowed to him 
without Knowing him. This fateful stran- 
ger, this man who, without the slightest ill- 
will toward Frank, or tlie slightest acquMnt- 
ance with him or his purposes, hadT come 
to cross bis path and mike uim dire trouble, 
was, in some points, a creature of agreeable 
appearance, and in others little less than 
horrible. His blond complexion was very 
clear, his profile r^ular and almost Greek, 
his teeth singularly even and white, and his 
smile winning. But he was unusually bald ; 
his forehead was so monstrous as to be a 
deformity ; his eyes had the most horrible 
squint that ever a scared child stared at ; 
his expression was as cunning, unsympa- 
thizin^. and pitiless as that of a raccoon or 
fox. His moderate stature was made to 
seem ilumsily short, by over-broad shoul- 
ders, thick liiubs, and a pr'>jeeting abdomen. 



Tt was difficult to guess his age, but he might 
have been about forty-five. 

The Judge was escorting this vioitor to 
hii carriage with ati air of solemn politeness 
and suppressed dislike, such as an eleplmnt 
might wear in bowing out a hyena. 

" I regret that you can't at least stay to 
dinner, Mr. Choke," he said, smiling all the 
way from his broad w.hikled forehead to 
his broad double chin. - As for tlie busi- 
ness in hand, you may rely upon me." 

"I expect nothing less from yuur intelli-; 
gence and noble ambition. Ju%e," replied 
Ml-. Choke, with a smile so sweet that for a 
moment Fiank failed to notice his squint. 

Let us now go back aa hour or so. and 
learn what was " the business in hand." 
Although this combination of beauty and 
the beast had come unexpectedly tfl tJie 
MeAlister plaee, and had simply announced 
himself through Matthew as '■ Mr. Choke 
of Washington," the Judge had guessed at 
once what mighty wire-puller it was nho 
waited in his parlor, and had thoughtfully 
stalked thither, snuffing the mt for political 
traps and baits and perfidies. He, howerer, 
remembered his manners when he came 
face to face with his guest ; he uttered a 
greeting of honeyed civility which at once 
sft on tap all Mr. Choke's melheglin. 
Each of these remarkable men (two of the 
most remarkable men in our country, fir I 
says Jnfierson Brick) was by many degrees 
more polite than the olher. 

" I am delighted to welcome you to South 
Carolina, wr," said die Judge, with such a 
benevolent smile as Saint Peter might have 
on admitting a new saint into Fara''ise. '- 1 
have long known the R n. Mr. Choke by 
reputation. Le' us Lope that you are pre- 
pared to stay with me for some weeks at 

"Tou are exceedingly eourieous and hos- 
pitable," replied Mr. Choke. ■' Tou are 
even more courteous and hospitable than [ 
expected to find you. The South. Judge 
MeAlister, is the land of hospital ty and of 
courtesy. It should be. IIeave<i has lav- 
ished abundance upon it. What a soil, 
what a climate, and what men I " looking up 
reverently at the MuAlister's lofty summit. 
" Even the water is a luxury." 

It must be observed that these two men 
Howered out thus in compliments from very 
different causes. The host blossomed be- 
cause he had grown up in doing it, and 
because all the people whom he knew ex- 

{ected it; while the guest, an extremdy 
usiness-like man by nature, was merely 
talking what he considered the fol-de-rol of 
the country. 

" We are nnworthy of our giftis, and you 
do us too much honor, Mr. Choke," chanted 
the Judge, when it came his turn'in the re- 
sponses. " I beg pardon. Excuse me ibr 
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having foi^otten your proper title. Judge, 
I believe, is it not?" 

" No," returned the visitor, beaming out 
a amile of bumility whieb was pure flattery. 
"1 have not yet g^ed your eminence. I 
am merely an attomey-at-law, and of late a 
member of Congress. I have no claim to 
any address beyond plain Mister." 

Merely a member Of Congress! Tbe 
Juilge could not prevent the blue philan- 
thropy of his eyes from turning a liitle 
green with envy. The IJtie of "M. C." 
had been for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury the mark of his ambition. To set those 
two letters to his name be had spent mon- 
ey, gushed eloquence, intrieiied, entertained, 
flattered, bowed, grinned, lived, almost died, 
and all in vain. Ever ainee age liad quali- 
fied him to run for that goal, the State party 
had been an overmatch for the Union party 
in hia district, and it was always a Beau- 
mont, or some other Calhounite, wlio had 
won the Congressional rate. At last, two 
years previous to this interview, he had de- 
spaired of being called to save his couniry, 
had publicly announced his final withdrawal 
from politics, and declined a candidature. 

But the disappointment rankled in his 
soul, and he stiU cherished wild dreams of 
success. His desii e and Hope were inereaswl 
by Ids contempt and disfike for die men 
who had beaten him. In his opinion tlie 
Hon. Peyton Beaumont waa nothin" but a 
well-descended Wockliead and rowdy. It 
was abominable that a man who liad the 
rhetoric of a termagant and the logic of a 
school-boy should represent, ye*r alter year, 
a district which contained within its bounds 
the copious, ornate, argumentative, and 
learned Judge McAlister. A man who 
hoarsely denounced a spade as a spadt 
had surely no claims compared wifi a mai 
who blandly reproved it for bein^ an agri' 
cultural implement. 'M'lreover, Beaumoni 
made few speeches in Congress, and those 
few excited bitter opposition. _ The Judge 
ima^ned himself as orating amid the ecboes 
of Uie Hall of Etepresentatives with such 
persuasiveness and suavity aa to draw even 
the Senate around him, and to beguile Sum- 
ner himself into moderation. Yet he was 
not elected, and his inferiors were. It was 
hoirible; like the belted knight who was 
overcome by the peasant, he cned, " Bitter, 
bitter 1 " and, in bis revolt at such outrage, 
he could not believe that Heaven would he 
ibrevcr unjusL 

Mr. Choke was an experienced detective 
of feeling. Looking modestly at the floor 
with his oblique eve, but stodjHng his host's 
face steadily with his direct one, he per- 
ceived that he had won tbe game, 
judge was anijrily envious ; the Juiige . 
sionately desired to go to Congre.ss ; the 
Judge could be made use of. Suddenly 



tered upon business. 

■' Judge, we want you alongside of us," 

said with an abruptness which wore the 

charm of sincerity. " We need just such 

ire in Congress. We need 

them terribly." 

It was pi'ecisely McAUster's opinion, and 
he could not help letting bis eyes look it, 
although he waved his hand disclaiminglv, 
■ Now don't object," b^ed Mr. Choke, 
must be earnest, as I have been blunt. 
I must b^ you to consider this matter seri- 
ously. I came here for that purpose ; came 
here solely and expressly for that ; hence 
my abruptness. Yes, I came lu'ro to beg 
you to take your proper place in the Con- 
gress of the Unit»l States." 

" O, if I only could I " was the wish of 
the Judge's heart. But he controlled him- 
self, wore hia dignity as caretuUj^ as his wig, 
and pursed his mouth with the air of a Cin- 
cinnatus who does not know whether lie 
ill not save an ungrateful cMjuntry. 

are perhaps not aware, Mr. Choke, 

that I have withdrawn definitely from pub- 
lic life," he said, stroking his chin. This 
chin, we must repeat, was on a magnificent 
scale; it was even broader than the capa- 
fovehead which towered above it.; it 
its owner's face the proportions of an 
IgyptJan gateway. It had development 
forward, as well as breadth of beam. It 
of those chins wluch proudly front 
From any point of view it was a 
great chin. There was plenty of room 
about it for rubbing, and the Judge now 
t over it pretty thoroughly, stirring it 
IS if it contained his spare briuns. 
We understand that fi 



politician ever withdrew definitively from 
public life, and had no time to waste upon. 

Sretences to (hat etfecL " We don't want 
im there. He is a marplot He is a bark- 
ing bull-dog who brings out other bull-dogs. 
Every woid that he utters loses us votes at 
the North. If he and such as he continue 
to come to Congress and keep up their stu- 
pid howling there, the party will be mined, 
and that shortly." 

The great, calm, and bland Judge couH 
scarcely help frowning. It did not please 
him to observe that Mr. Choke spc4te only 
of the party. In connection with these mat- 
ters the leader of the raoilerates of Hart- 
land District always swd, " The country I " 
" We must get rid of these mules who 
are kicking Uie organization to pieces," con- 
tinued the strairfi 'forward and practical 
Qioke. " Tliat is the object of my ])resent 
tour. If we can bring into Congress twenty 
Southerners who will talk modc-at on, we 
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are saved. Tl is all important to make a 
break in this phalanx of fire-eaters. It is 
almost equally important that the hreak 
Bbould be made here in South Carolina. 
Divide the voice of this State, and you split 
disunion everywhere. Am I right ? " in- 
quired the Hon. Choke, perceiving that it 
was time to flatter the Judge, and atopping 
his speech to smile hia sweetest. 

" I entirely coincide widi you," bowed 
MeAiister, who, anti-Calhounil« as he was, 
believed that South Carolina marched at 
tbe head of the nations, and that what she 
did not do would be left undone. He was 
a little out of breath, by the way, with fol- 
lowing after the speaker. He was not used 
to such rapid argumentation and appli 
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ject with long cliains of reasoning, staking 
fliem out deliberately, and often slapping to 
look back on them with satisfaction. Mr 
Choke was rather too fast for him ; had thi 
air of hurrying him along by the collar , 
might be said to hustle him considerably. 
The Judge ilid not quite like it, and yet it 
was obviously bis interest to listen and ap- 
prove; it was clear that something good 
was coming his way. 

" Well, we look (o you," pursued Mr. 
Choke, with that bluntness of hia whith 
was so startling, and yet so flattering, be- 
cause confidential, — "we look to yon to 
beat Beaumont." 

Tbe Judge was like a woman on a 
drawn over smooth ice by a rapid skater. 
Unable to stop himself, he must hum swiftly 
along the glib surfece, even though a breath- 
ing-hole MLould yawn visibly iSiead. He 
had an instantaneotis perception that run- 
ning agiunst Beaumont would reopen the 
family feud, and spoil Frank's chances for 
marrying the presumptive heiress of the 
Kershaw estate, besides perhaps leadini ' 
new duellings and rencontres. But 1 
could he cheek his lifelong mania for going 
to Congress, while this strong and speedy 
Choke was tugging at the cords of it ? The 
sagest and soudest of men have their weak 
and toppling moments. Unable to reflect 
in a manner worthy of himself, and incapa- 
ble of restraining liis ambition until Frank 
should have made sure of the Kershaw suc- 
cession, he sprawled etgerly at full lengtli 
toward the House of Kepreaentatives, and 
agreed to run against Beaumont. 

" If you need help, you shall have it." in- 
stantly promised Choke, anxious to seal the 
bargain. " Our committee will fttrnish you 
with the sinews of war. Tiie organization 
will go deep into its pockets to secure the 
presence of such a man as Judge McAlister 
in Congress. You can draw upon ns for 
five thousand dollars. Do you think that 
will do it?" 

" I should think it highly probable," 



bowed the Judge, virtuously astounded at 
the hugeness of the bribe, and unable to 
imagine bow he could use it all. 

"My host wishes," said Mr. Choke, taking 
3iF a very modest glass of the McAlister 
aheiry. "And now allow me to wi^ you 

" But, God bless my soul I you must stay 
ta dinner," exclaimed the Judge, breathless 
with this haste. 

" A thousand thanks. Butlreally haven't 
the time. I must gallop over to Newberry, 
arrange matters with Jackson there, and 

fit on to Spartanburg by the evening train, 
thousand thanks for your lavish hospi- 
tality. Let us hear from you. Good morn- 
ing.'' 

And Mr- Choke bustled, smiled, and 
scjuinted his way out of the McAlister man- 
sion, leaving its master thoroughly astounded 
at the unceremoniousness and speed of 
" these Northerners." 

^ But the chief of the Hartland eonserva- 
tjves was soon himself again. By dint of 
lingering that talisman, bis broad chin, he 
rubbed out his emotions and restored his 
judgment. Once more In a reasoning, in- 
dependent frame of mind, he coolly queried 
whether he should keep his promise to Mr. 
Choke, or break it for some patriotic reason. 
He had very little difficulty in deciding that 
he would hold fest to it. There, to he sure, 
was the &mily feud, cerlMn to " mount " him 
if he ran for ConHress ; but it was a burden 
which lifelong habit had made easy lo his 
shoulders. TTiere, too, was the strong proba- 
bility that his candidature might upset 
Frank's dish of cream. But if he should 
once beat the Beaumonta, if he should once 
show them that he was a rival to be feared, 
would they not be all the nwre likely to 
agree to an alliance, not only matrimonial, 
but politica] 'I As for the boy's heart, tbe 
Judge did not think of it. It was so long 
since he bad been conscious of any such 
oi^ao, that he had foimitten its existence. 
On the whole, he would keep his promise ; 
"" the whole, his word as a gentleman was 
faged ; especially as revenge and power 
I tame are sweet. But there should be 
discretion shown in the matter; imlil hia 
trap was iiiirly set, nobodj- should know of 
it, excepting, of course, his trusted and ne- 
cessary confederates ; from the sightof even 
his own family he wouM hide it, as he knew 
how to hide things. Meanwhile, before the 
Beaumonts could so much as suspect what 
he was about, his son might lay an irrevo- 
cable hand on the heart of their heiress. 
" Frank," he SEud next morning, " you 
ight to ride over to Kershaw's and inquire 
about the Colonel. If Miss Beaumont is 
stjll there, present her with my kindest re- 
gards and sympathies, and tell her I am 
distressed to hear of her grandfather's ill- 
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ncBs, Exceedingly distressed, you know !" aaid good morning, 
empliasized the Judge, his brow wrinkling 
with an agony that stirred his wig. 

So Frank rode over to KerSiaw's, ob- 
tained an interview with Miss Beaumont, 
and spoke the apeetb, which his father had 
dictated, but not llio one which liis fiither 
liad intended. How conld a sensitive, gener- 
ous young fellow spring love-traM upon the 
woman whmn he worsliipped, while she was 
trembling for the life of her adored grand- 
father? This fruitless riding to and fro 
went on until the Jndge became impatient 
and very anxious. Of the probability of 
Kershaw's death and the certainty that his 
estate would eo to Kate Beaumont he talked 
ri^peatedly to nis wife, hoping that she would 
' 'nspired to repeat these flunks to Frank, 



and that the boy would be led thereby to 
make haste in his wooing. At times, when 
it occurred to him that he might be ruining 
hia son's chances of success and happiness, 
he was so far conscience-stricken and re- 
morseful as to wrinkle hia forehead and go 
about the house muttering. In those days 
guileless Mrs. McAlister could not imagine 
what it was that made her usually calm and 
bland husband nervous and waspub. 

Frank, too, was in sore trouble ; 1 
a pinched brow, and grew thin. He afflicted 
himself with imaginations of Kershiw dy- 
ing, and of Kate weeping bv the bedside. 
In more selfish moments he cringed ' ' 
thought that funereal robes would prevent 
liiiii for weeks or months from telling the 
(■irl what was in hie heart I The longer 
the gi'eat declaration was put off, the more 
he feared lest it should he ill received. 
There were whole days in which he felt as 
if he were already a rejected lover. Even 
Mrs. Armitage could not keep up his spirits, 
although she was by this time keenly and 
obviously interested iu his success, and 
talked to him daily in a very sweet way 
about her sieter. 

At last, unable to bear his suspense Ion 
ger, he resolved that he would at least uttei 
liiH gentle message to the fether, trnstinc 
that some blesaeif chance would wafl it oi 
to the daughter. Anxiety and doubt walked 
with him to the interview ; and his heart 
was not lightened by the countenance with 
which be was received. Peyton Beaumont, 
always sufficiently awful to look upon, 
seemed to be in nis grimmest mood that 
morning. His very raiment betokened a 



w daily to his adornment had given 
way to a bodeful frowsiness. He had 
dressed himself in a greasy old brown coat 
and frayed trousers, as if tn preparation for 
a rough and tumble. Apparently he had 
slept badly ; his eyes were watery and blood- 
shot, perhaps wim brandy i his voice, as he 



L hoarse, sullen 

Mr. Beaumont, I have come to ask a 

great fevor," began Frank, with that abrupt- 

■■ss which perhaps characterizes modest 

jn on such occasions. " I ask your per- 

iasion, sir, to offer myself to your daugh- 

Beanmont was certainly in a very un- 
wholesome humor. His optics had none of 
the kindness which frequently, if not usu- 
ally, beamed from their sombre depths 
when he greeted the savior of hia favorite 
child. Even at the sound of that tremu- 
lous prayer of love they did not light up 
with the mercy, or at least sympathy which 
ison may rightfully claim. They 

abstracted, suspicions, sulky stare, 

much like that of a dog who is in the brood- 
ing fit of hydrophobia. 

" 1 don't understand this at all," he re- 
plied, deliberately and coldly. " Your fether 
and yon — between you — I don't under- 
stand it, I don't, by heavens 1 It looks as 
though I was being made a fool of," he 
added, in a louder and angrier tone, his 
mind reverting to McAlister perfidies of 
other days. 

"I beg your pardon, — I don't compre- 
hend," commenced Frank, utterly confused 
and dismayed. " I should hope that — " 

" Is n't your father preparing to run against 
me tor Congress?" interrupted Beaumont, 
his black, blood-streaked orbs lighting np to 

"I don't believe i'"' '""" "" 



and indignant response. 

The eMer man stared at the younger for, 
what seemed to the latter, a full minute. 

" Mr. Beaumont, do you puppoae I am de- 
ceiving you ? " demanded Frank, his face 
coloring high at the ugly suspicion. 

After gazing a. moment longer, Beaumont 
slowly answered, "No^I don't, — no, by 
Jove I But," he presently added, his wrath 
boiling up again, "I think your father is 
humbn^ng us both. I think, by heav- 
ens — He had been about to say some- 
thing very hard of the elder McAlister's 
character as to duplicity; but, looking in 
the frank, manly, anxious face of this 
younger McAlister, his heart soflened a 
little ; he remembered how Kate had been 
saved flxim death, and he fell silent. 

" It is useless now to ask an answer to 
my request," resumed Frank, after a pause. 

"Yea," aaid Beaumont. "Things don't 
stind well enough between our families. 
What you propose would only make worse 
trouble " 

" I will go home and inquire into what 
you allege against my father," continued 
the young man, with a sad dignity, ' ' Mean- 
time, I beg you to suspend your judgment. 
Good morning, dr." 
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He held out his hand. BeaiimoDt took 
it with hesitation, and tlien shook it with 

"By heavena! I don't know but I 
brute," he Baid. " If I 've hurt gour 
ings — and of course I kane hurt diew 
beg your pardon ; I do, by heavens ! As for 
what you propose, — well, w^t. ForGod'; 
sake, wait. Good morning." 

More miserable tian he bad ever been ii 
his life before, Frank rode home to oall hi: 
lather U 



CHAPTEK XIX. 

Words are a feeble, undisciplined rabble, 
able to perfbrm little true and efficient 
serviee. Even the imagination is an u 
certain general who gets no Ml obedieii 
out of wretched soldiers, anil sees n 
how to marshal tlieni so that ihej- may 
do their best duty. It seems, at times, 
as if there were nothing real and potent 
about the human being, except the pai-' — 
wliieh he can feel and whiih he ca 
describe. 

Here is a man full of love, — full of the 
nobleat and far the strongest of all passions, 
and this passion so intensified by anxiety 
and difiappoiiitment that it is near akin ' 
frenzy, — riding furiously homeward tc c 
counter his father with a fece of white a 
ger, and to ask hoarsely, Is it true tliat y 
have made rae wrett-hed for life ? So far 
as feeling is concerned, the figure is one 
high tr^dy. Tie youtli is mad enough 
break his neck without j'ecking, mad enough 
to commit a crime without being half 
Bcious of it. He is so possessed by oni 
perious desire, that he cann 't take rational 
account of ite desires of others. Flying 
over the slopes between the Beaumont house 
and his home, he is impatience and haste 
personified. He comes in upon his fiither 
with the air of an avenger of blood. Well, 
liave we described him in such a way th=it 
he can be seen and comprehended ? Prob- 
ably not. 

' Is it true, sir, that you are running for 
Conuress?" vere hie first words. 

The Judge dropped back in his large 
officH-chair, and stared over hia spectacles 
at this questioning, this almost menacing 
apparilJon. It was the first time in hie life 
tn;it he had been frightened by one of his 
own children. For a moment he was too 
much discomposed to speak. It was really 
a strange thing to see tltis large, sagacious, 
cunning face, u-ually so calm and confident 
and liill of speculation, reduced to such a 
state of paralysis. 

"Is it true, sir?" repeated the young 
man, resting his tremulous hands on tile 



back of a chair, and sending his bdd blue 
eyes into his father's sly gray ones. 

"Why, good heavens I Frank," stam- 
mered the Judge " what is all this ? " 

_ Frank said nothing, but his feee repeated 
bis uuestion; it demanded a plain answer. 

" Why, the fa<:t is, Frank," confessed the 
Judge, w'th a smile of almost humble depre- 
cation, "that I have been bailgered, yes, 1 
may sav fiiiriy badgered, into trying my 
luck ag^n." 

Uttering a groan or rather a smothered 
howl of anjrer and pain, the young man sat 
down hastily, his head swimming. 

" But, good heavens ! Frank, is there any- 
thing so extraordinary in itV" asked the 

" Mr. Beanmont charged you with it," 
said Frank, dropping his face into his hands. 
"I didn't believe it." 

" Chai^ me wilh it ! " repeated the 
Jud^. "Is it a crime, then?" he de- 
manded, feeling somehow that it was one, 
yet trying to he indignant 

" It reopens the old account of blood," 
the youth muttered without looking up. 

" Not at all. 1 don't see it," declared the 
Judge, glad to find a point on which he 
could argue, and grasping at it. 

" It breaks my heart," were the next 
words, uttered in a whisper. 

All notion of an ai^ument dropped out 
of the Judge's head. A world suddenly 
opened befbre him in which no ratiocination 
was possible. He became aware of the 
presence of emotions which were as mighty 
as afreets, and would not listen to logic 
He was like a man who has den'ed the ex- 
istence of devils, and all at once perceives 
that they are entering into him and taking 
possession. He was so startlingly and 
powerfully shaken by feelings without and 
feelings within, that for the first time in 
many y. ars his healthy blood withdrew 
from his face. His cheeks (usually ofa red- 
oak complexion) flecked with ash color, he 
""■ '■ silence, watching his siient sen. 

■ some seconds Frank did not look up ; 
and if he had r^sed his eyes, he would not 
have seen liis fother; he was gazing at 
Kate Beaumont and bidding her farewell. 

" That is all," he bioke out at last, rising 
like a denunciatory spectre, and speaking 
with startling loudness and abruptness, so 
little was his voice under command. "I 
have nothing more to say, sir." 

" See here, Frank," called the Judge, as 
the young man strode to the door. 

"1 beft your pardon." muttered Frank, 
joft turning his disiomposed face over his 
shoulder. "I can't speak of it now." 

He was gone. The Judge looked at the 
closed door for a minute as if ex))ecting to 
see it reopen and his son reappear. Slowly 
his eyes dropped, his ponderous chin sank 
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upon his deep chest, and he slipped into 
perplf xities of thought. For a long time he 
emitte'l no sound, except a regular and for- 
cible expulsion of breath through his hairj 
nostrils, whieh was a habit of his when 
engaffed in earnest meditation. At last he 
said in a loud whisper, "Good heavens 1 
He resllv likrs her. Loves her." 

Then he tried (o remember his way back 
thirty-five yeais and pick np something 
wliich would enable hiio to understand 
clearly what it was (o be in love. In the 
midst of this journey he found himself on a 
platform before a crowd of his fellow-citi- 
lens, exphining lo them hia very eminent 
fitness for a seat in Congress. Next, after 
another plui^e toward the lang-syne of 
affection, he became aware of the offensive 
propinquity <■{ Peyton Beaumont, and gave 
him just lor once a plain piece of his Mc- 
Aiisier mind, calling him an unreasonable 
old savage, a selfish, greedy brute, 



"All I" gasped the Judge, angrily, 
curring to his loud whisper. •' Must I quit 
runnini' for Congress because he demands 
it? What busine-is has he to dominec 
over me in this fashion ? By the heavens 
above me, I will run and I'll beit him. 1 T 
be master for once , 1 '11 bring him down 
I '11 smash him. Then we '11 see whether he 
won't bei^kon my son back. I '11 make him 
glad to accept my son. I'll make him jump 
to get him." 

Of course he was greatly pleased 
this idea. It laid hands on the goal of the 
Ca]iitol, and humiliated the life-long enemy, 
ami secured the Kershaw eslate, and made 
Frank happy. Perhaps no man, however 
judicial-minded by nature or habit, _ is 
i-ntirely In^'id on the subject of his ruling 
passion. The Judge felt almost sure of 
winning his seat in the next Congress, and 
quite sure that that success would make all 
other successes easy. After some furtlier 
loud breathing, he resumed his whispering 
" I can help Frank. I can do better for 
1dm than he can do for himself If I give 
up. and he gets the girl by that means, he 
will be a slave tfl the Beaumonts for life. 
But let me once lay her father on his back, 
and he can make his own terms. Beau- 
mont will be glad to come to terms with a 
family that can beat him, Beaumont will 
jump at the marriage. The girl will jump 
at it Frank will have reason to thank 

Then came more expulsions of breath, 
and then calmness in that mighty breast. 
The Judge was tranquil ; he had reasoned 
the matter clean out; he had reai;hed - 
decision. 

Somewhat of these meditations he re- 
vealed to Frank at their next interview, 
taking care, of course, to deal in delicate 
hints, so aa not to hurt the boy's feelings. 



I have no right to stand in your way, 
' was the cold, hopeless reply. 
Why no, of course not," was the feeling 
of Judge McAlisl«r, although he failed to 
say it- It did not seem to htm, now that he 
had had time to reflect upon the matter, 
,t any human being, not even his favorite 
,, hsA a right to stand in his way, espe- 
cially when that way led to the House of 
Represeiitativfs. At the same time he 
repeated to himself, that neither would he 
stand in the boy's road, but, on the con- 
trary, would help him mightily. 

" It will be all right, Frank," he declared 

blandly and cheertully, meanwhile looking 

the ceiling so as not to see the young- 

r's gloomy face. " You will find that 

your fiither is right." 

Thus it was tSat the Judge's candidature 
went on, and that as a consequence the old 
feud blazed out voleanioally. Any one who 
could have studied the two femilies at this 
time, would have judged that they hated 
each other all the more because they had 
stricken hands for a few weeks. The Beau- 
monts raved against McAliater duplicity, 
and the McAlisters against Beaumont im- 
periousness and insolence. The Hon. Pey- 
ton breathed nothing but brandy and gun- 
powder from ten minutes after he woke up 
to two hours or so after he went to sleep. 
His hoys, even to the fat and philosophic 
Poinsett, oiled tlieir duelling-pistols, wore 
revolvers under their shooung -jackets, 
refreshed their memories as to the code of 
honor, and held themselves ready to fight 
whistle. ITie McAlisters, a less aggres- 
and fiery people, but abundantly capa- 
ble of the " defensive with offensive returns," 
made similar preparations. The women of 
the two houses were blandly but. firmly 
warned by their men that they must not 
" n each other. There were no advo- 
of peace, at least none in a state to 
ene. The good gray head of Kershaw 
was tossing on a sick-pillow ; and the pure, 
sweet face of Kate was always hovering 
near it, her soul so absorbed by his peril, 
that she scarcely heart! of other troubles. 
Nellie Armitage bewililered by the sudden 
reflux of the traditional hate, and believing 
with her father, ihat Jadge McAlister had 
shown himself the most punic of men, had 
not a word to say for her sister or her sis- 
ter's lover. In the rival house the women 
were silent, obedient to their male folk, as 
was their custom. Frank, not at liberty to 
sptak against his father, not at liberty to 
plead the cause of a heart whiih nobody 
seemed to care for, was voiceless, helpless, 
and miserable. He wore no revolvers ; he 
wan'ed to be shot at sight. 

The village of Hartland was charmed 
with this fresh eruption of its venerated 
volcano. Men, and women, and boys were 
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in AS deli^hrfiil an excitement over it as 
ever wer« go many physicists over a tonvul- 
sion of nature. There was no end to tlie 
discnssions, and the predictions, and tLe 
bettings. But we cannot listen to all fliese 
crowding talkers ; we must select soaae lil^ 
tie knot which shull sufficiently chorus to us 
public opinion; and perhaps we cannot do 
better than incline our ears to our old-lime 
acquaintance, Wilkins and Duffy. Every 
evening, after trading honrs were over, 
these two friendly rivaJs in merchandise had 
a "caucus," sometimes in the ''store "of one 
and sometimes in that of the other, and dis- 
cussed the Bcaumonl-McAlister inibrogli 
with tlie aid of other village notables. 
These little reunions were very interesting 
to Wilkins. and at the same time very pro- 
voking. His ancient crony was much in 
liquor at this period of Hartland's history. 
The exL'iteuient which filled the district 
had been too much for IXifTy. Duffy had 
taken to drink to quiet his nervousness, and 
his head as we remember, being nncom- 
loonly weak, the remedy had increased the 
disease. He rushed into the imprudence 
of three " horns " a day, and consequenily 
lie was more or less flighty from m" ' ' 
night. 

"I tell you, Wilkins, it's all right," he 
affirmed in the conrse of one of these par- 
liaments. " Ali come out right in the end. 
Make up an' marry yet. Bet you a hat 
they will. Bet you a hat, Wilkins. Any 
kind of a hat. Black hat or white. Broad 
brim or narrow brim. Bell ci-own 
pipe. Bet you a hat, Wilkins." 

" Now don't be a blasted fool ! " implored 
Wilkins, for perhaps the tenth time that 
evening. " I don't want to win your hat. 
I don't want your bet. Just shut up about 
your hat and listen to reason." 

They were in the little room ii 
Duffy's " store " ; the room where he kept his 
double-barrelled shot^nn and revo'ver; thu 
room where he slept. It was nearly mid- 
night: buying and selling were long since 
over; several of the villt^ gosMps had 
been in for an hour ; there hud been much 
talking and some drinking. General John- 
son, a little, thin, pale-laced, gray-headed 
man, attired in a black dress-coat, black 
satin vest, and black trour-ers frayed around 
the heels, stood with his back to the Frank- 
lin stove, bis hands behind him, his coat- 
tails parted, apparently nnder the impres- 
sion that he was wanning himself, although 
there was no fire and the weather was sti- 
fling. Colonel Jaeotks, a plethoric young 
lawyer with a good-natured flabby face, and 
a moi-t^ laughmg eye, sat on Duffy's bed, 
his tat thighs spreading wide, and bis &t 
hands in his pcKjkets. Major Jobson (the 
partner of Jacocks), a slender, very dark 
and sallow young man, with piercing black 



eyes and an ea^er ma t al expression, 
marched up and do n the oom like a sen- 
tinel, sirik ng tl e floor w th a thick black 
cane, the handle of wh h was evidently 
loa/ied. Di ii) e j s<^y with his last lit- 
tle drink, was astride ot a chair, holding 



by the back and staring argi 
Wilkins. Wilkins, his lea^i 
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. -lery and humor- 
face much more in earnest than usual, 
was gesturing at Duffy. 

An these men, excepting the prudent and 
strong-headed Wilkins, were solemnly and 
genteelly the worse for liquor. Jacocks, 
notwithstanding that he sat there so qui- 
etly, was to that exent elevated that he Bad 
insisted on saying grace over the last 
"drinks around," taking off his broad- 
brimmKd hat, and raising his fiit hand ibr 
the purpose. General Johnson had been so 
iar from seeing any mipropriety in the act, 
that he had reverently bowed his head and 
dropped a tear upon the floor, muttering 
Bomethingaboufpiousparents," Butdmnk 
as the gentlemen nere, they could remember 
that they were gentlemen, and keep up a 
fair imitation of sobriety. Even the jolly 
Jacocks, although he ha<l fallen from hia 
religious exaltation into a spirit of gayety, 
was only blandly merry. 

" Go on, Dufly," he said, winking at the 
fierce Jobson. " No man who can sit astride 
of a rocking-chair can be beaten in an argu- 
ment Hold fast by your opinion. Only 
don't bet hats; bet drinks for the crowd. 
The crowd will stand by you." 

" I will," responded DutTy, with obvious 
thickness df speech, — speech as broad as 
it was long. " I 'II bet drinks for the crowd, 
an' 1 '11 bet hats for the crowd. I say those 
two fiimilies 11 make it up j et ; sliake ban's 
all roun' an' make't up; make't up an' 
marry. Betyouthose two families '11 make't 
up. Bet you they will. Bet j ou drinks for 
the crowd. Bet you hats for ille crowd. Bet 
yon they 11 make 't np. Bet you they will." 

" just hear him now I " exclaimed Wil- 
kins, driven to desperation by such persist- 
ent unreason. Then walking up to Gen- 
eral Johnson, he whispered confidentially, 
■' That 's the way he always is, if he takes 
anything. Oni v had one horn since supper, 
and here he is drunker than you or I would 
be on a quart. And those two fellows are 

futting Mm np to make a fool of himsel£ 
don't call it the square tiling.'' 
" Allow me, Mr. Dufiy," interposed tlie 
General, thus incited to remonstrate. " And 
you, my dear Colonel Jacocks, excuse me 
disagreeing. Knowing as I do the char- 
ers of these two families, and having 
been intimately familiar with them from my 
youth up, I venture to say (hat I unhappily 
see no reason to believe that there can be 
any lasting amity between them, especially 
;_ ..: — jjf jjjg political differences which 
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have lately arisen, or rather whidi have al- 
ways Bfflouldei'ed benefitb their intercourse. 
My impresaiun is, and I cwinot tell you how 
much I regret to insist upon it, that the 
Beaumonts and McAlisters, ineitwl hy a 
family history without parallel in the history 
of the world, are deatinecl to remain enemies 
for many years to come, until cmiumstances, 
more potent than have yet been developed, 
shall arise to soothe the paasiona whk-h ooil 
betwixt tliem, and lead them irresistibly 
into one couunon bond of friendship ce- 
mented by interest and new methods of 
tliou,jht and feeling." 

General Johnson had a disputed reputa- 
tion as an orator. He could tfdk in a dif- 
fudB, inconclusive, incomprehensible manner 
^Jir hours together. His admirers, among 
whom was young Jobson, gave him credit 
for "flights of eloquence"; these flights 
being the passives in which he took leave 
of intelligibility altogether. On the pres- 
ent occasion, as the reader must have ob- 
served, he came very near a flight. Jobson 
looked at him with ebony eyes of intense 
admiration, ^anced about tha company to 
call attention, and tapjied his cane smartly 
on the floor. Bui Duffy was neither en- 
tranced, nor convini'ed. nor even interested. 
Hi: had simply his own iileas about the sub- 
ject in hand, and he was bent solely on 

"That's so," he declared, just as if the 
General had agreed with him. " Always 
told you fellahs they'd come together. 
Told you two so montlis ago. Told you 
ihcy'd marry an' put an end to the fieht. 
You know it. Bill Wilkins. Told you so on 
board the Mersey. That 's what I said. I 
said they M marry an' put an end to the 
fight. Don't ye mind how I said so" " 
"0 — blast it ! " groaned Wilkin' 
" Well, blarft it, if you want te But don' 



ye 'member it 



t je member I said 



aid so But they 
s the point They 



" But tliey 're goin' to," persisted f 
fatusted Duffy. "Bet ton hiti fi 
crowd. Bet you they '11 make it i 
marry. That's what I bet on B. 
they will." 

" O thtmdur ! " responded Wilkma, 



if you will. Yes, I 
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"And drinks for the crowd," amended 
Jacocks. 

" Yes, drinks for the crowd," agreed Wil- 

" And now, Duffy, tell us about Hutch 
Holland's store," grinned Jacocks. 

" Took up posish at the comer," eom- 
menued Dutfy, with a muddy idea that 
11 



there was hnmor in the repetition of the 
old story, although unaware that the joke 
pointed at himself 

" O, step," implored Wilkins. " If you go 
over that confounded bosh agiun, I '11 quit." 

"But seriously, gentlemen," interrupted 
Major Jobson, perceiving that his ikvorite 
orator and great man, General Johnson, did 
not enjoy this irifiing, — " seriously, gentle- 
men, r believe that this ftud between the 
Beaumonta and McAlisters Is fuller of 
earthquake throes than in the times of old. 
I believe that we shall shortly behold trage- 
dies which will make even sturdy old Hart- 
land recoil with horror. I believe that 
before the election is over blood will flow in 
torrents." 

"O, not torrents," objected Jacocks, who 
accused his partner of a tendency to Irish 
oratory, and habitually laughed at him about 
it. " Say drops." 

"Well, drops then," responded Jobson, 
witli a fierce roll of his great blazing black 
eyes. " But drops from the heart, gentle- 
men. Drops of life-blood." 

" Meetmgs are sure," declared General 
Johnson, thinking how easily he had got 
into a number ormeefings during his life, 
and feeling not unwilhng to assist at some 



0, hang it ! I hope not," groaned the 
lane and pacific Wilkins. Jt must be 
understood, by the way, that had not Gen- 
eral Johnson been a rather seedy old gran- 
dee, not given to paying his bills, and much 
addicted to accepting treats, Wilkins would 
have been so free and easy with him. 
To a Peyton Beaumont or a Donald McAl- 
ister this modest and sensible storekeeper 
would have been iar more reverent. 

Your feelings, sir, on this subject honor 
you, and honor our whole species," melodi- 
ously began the frayed and threadbare 
General. "But, air, yon wiU pardon me, 
I hiyie, for suggesting — " 

He was interrupted by the sound of un- 
steady steps in Uie darkness of the long 
ter room. Southerners, when not over- 
cited by liquor or anger, are &stidious 
about giving offence ; they are more pru- 
dent than non-duelling peoples, as to let- 
ting their opinions reach the wrong ears. 
Tlie General stopped talking, assumed a 
'iplomaticaily bland expression of counte- 
ance, and waited for the unknown to show 
himself. His caution was weU timed, for 
the visitor was Tom Beaumont. 

Good evening, "cntlemen," said the 
youngster, courteously, although he was. 
clearfy in liquor. " Thought I should find' 
somebody hanging up here. We wo-n't go 
ho-me till mom-ing." 

" Dufl'y is in for a night of it," whispered 

Major Jobson to Wilkins. " I shall vamos." 

I must see Dufl'y out," the f^thful Wil- 
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kina muttered in reply. "If I don't keep 
watt'h over him, ho '11 say some blasted stu- 
pid thing, and thtn Beaumont 'U mount 

Meantime Tom advanced to a couple of 
whiakej-bottles which stood on the stove, 
found a gill or so of liquor in the bottom of 
one of 3iem, poured It out, ajid drank it 
pure. He was as confident and superior as 
if he belonged to a higher scale in creation 
lian these other men. He even seemed to 
patronize General Johnson, reverend with 
eloquence and honors, and seedy with noble 
poverty. Moreover, the respect which he 
demaniled was accorded to him. There 
was a silence about him as of couHii 
Wilkins and all the others he represented a 
great name, the name of a long-descrnded 
and predominant family, the name of the 
Beaumonts. They were not humiliated, 
but they were deferential ; he was not inso- 
lent but he was confident. There was a 
sort of calm sublimity in the young toper, 
notwithstanding his thick 
ridiculous reeling. 
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sang Tom. "Who says he 
more whiskey. 1 treat Here 's the cad\. 
Koll in the whiskey. None of that, Wil- 
kins," plun^ng at lie door to prevent the 
exit of the person addressed, "Over my 
body, Wilkins." 

" Somebody in the store," returned Wil- 
kins, determined to make his escape, if it 
eonld be done peaceably. 

" Bring him in," laughed Tom, and flung 
the door wide open. 

To the horror of Wilkins the light from 
the back room disclosed the lofty figure of 
Frank McAlisUr, who had entered for the 
purpose of buying some small matter, and 
without a Buspic oil that he should stumble 
upon a Beaumont. 

"Ah!" shouted crazy Tom. "There's 
the tall feUow. I '11 take him down a story. 
I 'II razee him." 

"Whiskey, the femily feud, the pugnacious 
instinct of his race, made him ibrBet that 
be owed this man lifelong gratitude. He 
had not an idea in his bnzzing head but the 
s(Je stupid idea of rushing to the combat 

"For God's sake, get out of this." whis- 
pere-1 Wilkins, springing forward and push- 
ing Frank toward (he door. "He's as 
crazy as a loon.> Get out of this, if you 
don't want mischief." 

Our gentle giant certainly did not want 
mischief wi^ one of Kate's brothers; but 
in his surprise and indignation he stood his 
ground, softly putting Wilkins aside. 

The next instant the long room rang with 
the report of Tom's pistol, whether fired by 
accident or infention no one could after- 
wards lell, not even the lunatic y 
himself. 



CHAPTER XX. 

If Tom fired intentionally, then it must 
be that Frank looked to him about ten feet 
high, for the ball went a yard or two over 
the head of the latter, entering the wall 
ouly a little below the ceiling. 

Wilkins took the hint and dodged into 
me invisible nook of safety. He was a 
cool, brave man, and he was pretty well ac- 
customed to this sort of thing, but he had a 
'ational dislike lo being shot for some one 
else. General Johnson, that bland, yet her 
"oic haJnIui of duelling-grounds, advanced 
speechifying through the half-darkness, but 
ell over a pile of ropes and cords, with his 
hands in his pockets, and lay for some sec- 
onds helpless. The somnolent Jacocks diilt«.' 
not stir from his seat on Duffy's bed ; and 
Dufiy, smiling straight whiskeys, remained 
astride of his rocking-chair. The martial- 
eyed Jobson hastily pushed the door to with 
his loaded cane, and then intrenched him- 
self behind the projecUng fireplace, remark- 
ing, " This is cursed ugly." 

The hereditary enemies had a free field 
to themselves (or a fight in the dark. 

" Where are you ? " shouted Tom, so 
completely bewildered by drink and tlie ob- 
scurity that he turned his back upon the 
foe, and flred a couple of barrels into Duf- 
fy's dry goods. Frank plunged toward the 
flashes, wound his long arms around his 
slender antagonist, pinioned him, disarmed 
him, and threw the pistol over a counter. 

" Let go of me," shouted the struggling 
Tom. "I say, who is that 1 Is it jou, 
McAlister? Let go of me." 

" Will you be quiet, you idiot?" de- 
manded Frank, who had forgotten that he 
wanted to be ^ot, and fought instinclively 
to keep a whole skin, as otter men do. 

"O, it's JOU, is it?" returned Tom. 
Then came a string of ferocious threats, 
and of such abuse as cannot be written. 
But it was useless for the madman tA scold 
and scuffle ; he was thrown across a chair 
with his face downward, and held there ; he 
was as helpless as a mouse in the iron grasp 
of a trap. At this point Wilkins, judging 
that the pistol-firing was over, came out irf 
his unknown hiding-place, and, throwing 
open the door of the back room, let in light 
upon the bat'le-field General Johnson 
now saw his way clear to d sentangle him- 
self from the coils ot rope on h cl 1 e had 
made shipwreck, and n so do ng ki ked a 
loose bedcord within reach, oi 3ie comha- 
Frank perceive! )t and in tantly 



grasped it. 

" Will you ^ve me your ■» 
to keep quiet ? " he de nai d( 



) d of honor 



" No, 1* won't," gasped the capt ve, still 

§llng. "Take jour hands off nae." 
len, by heavens 1 I II tie you," ex- 
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claimed Frank, beside himself with anger 
for the first time in this history. 

In half a minute more Tom was wound 
from head to foot in the bedcord, like the 
Laocoon in his serpents. 

"Merciful God!" whispered General 
Johnson to Wilkins. "Tie a gentleman! 
I never heard of such a thing in the whole 
course of lay experience." 

■• Let 's go out of here," said the marlial- 
fyed Jobson, when he became aware of 
what was ^ing on. " Beaumont might hold 
us responsible. ' 

And, rdsing a window, he leaped inl 
Duffy's back yard, Ullowed the lead of 
scared cat, made his way into the street, 
and hastened homeward with his face over 
his shoulder. Meantime Jacocks, Duffy, 
and Wilkins gathered behind the General, 
and stared speechlessly at the pinioned 
Beaumont, as much confounded at nia plight 
as if they beheld him paralyzed by tbe 
wand of an enchanter. Probably the oldest 
inhabitant of Hartland could not have 
membered seeing a " hijrh-tone gentlema 
subjected to such treatment But then the 
inhabitants of Hartland, meaning those of 
the masculine gender, rarely lived to be 
old. A good many were carried off early 
by whistev, and a considerable number 
" died in their boots." 

" I wish to prevent him Irora disgracing 
himsplf," said Frank, recovering somewhat 
of his self-possession, as he remembereil that 
his captive was Kate's brother, " A ren- 
conti* is not gentlemen's business." 

"Mr. McABater, I approve of your senti- 
ments," murmured General Johnson, grow- 
ing more cheerful as he saw a duel in 
prospect. The honor of Hartland and the 
chivalrous repute of its race of patricians 
were itear to the noble old militia-man. 

"I shall go now," arfded Frank, after set- 
ting Tom in a chair and giving h'm a last 
knotiing to fasten him in it. " When he 
comes to hia senses you will please explMn 
the matter to him. His pistol is behind the 
counter. Mr. Duffy, I came in to purchase 
something; but it doesn't matter now. 
Gentlemen, good evening." 

" Good evening, Mr. McAlister," replied 
the General, touching his seedy beaver, 
while the other three simplv bowed without 
speaking, so fearfiil were they of drawing; 
upon themselves the wrath of the high and 
mighty Beaumonta. 

" Untie me, won't you ? " roared Tom, as 
his eyes followed Frank out of the street 
door. " I tell you, by 1 untie me." 

" Yes, yes," assented the pacificatory 
Wilkins, pretending to pick and pull at the 
bedcord. But he was so judiciously slow 
and bungling, that before he had half fin- 
ished tlie disentanglement the gallop of a 
horse was heard outside ; and when Tom at 



last seized his pistol and rushed howling 
into the street, no McAlister was in the 
neighborhood. 

"That's just as right as can be," ob- 
served Wilkins, peering out cautiously, 
" But it is n't, by eracious, any too right. 
There '11 be a duel sure. Duffy, you 've 
lost your hats." 

" Bet you, I have n't," returned the im- 
perturbably idiotically smiling Duffy. 

" O, you go to bed and sleep off your 
quarter of a thimbleful of whiskey," ad- 
vised Wilkins, as he marched homewards. 

This adventure between Tom Beaumont 
and Frank McAlister sent all Hartland 
into fits of excitement, For three davs 
hardly any business waa transacted in the 
little borough. Duffy, who had seen a lit- 
tle of the fight, told a great deal ; and Job- 
son, who had not seen "the first lick " of it, 
told much more. General Johnson narrated 
and lectured, and prophesied on erery cor- 
ner; and, being invited into various bai^ 
rooms repeated himaelf until he grew 
pathetic over " those two noble young men, 
by gad, sir"; meanwhile leaning his shin- 
ing elbows for support on a sloppy counter 
and letting his tears minele wirti a thin 
drizzle of tobaeco-juice. The only specta- 
tor of the " unpleasantness " who could not 
be got to remember anything about it waa 
the s^^cious Wilkins; blandly intent upon 
saying nothing which should offend either 
mi"hty Beaumont, or doughty McAlister, 
and aJso pleased to go on with his trading 
while others entertained the bummers ; 
whereby he got into temporary disfavor 
with the chivalry of Hartland, a race scorn- 
ful of prudence and of finance. 

If die village was thus excited, imagine 
e tempest at the Beaumont place. It 
list be understood that Tom got home 
without breaking bis neck, fell a slumber- 
heap while unbuckling his spurs, 
i and put to bed by a helot accus- 
tomed to such auties, and in the morning 



related bis mishap to hia father, at least si 
i he could remember it. Such, by the 
was the candid habit of the junior 
Beaumonts; thejr always went to the head 
of the femily with the tale of their disa- 
^eements. The father was proud of this 
frankness, looked upon it as the behavior 
of true-bom gentlemen, and contrasted it 
favorably with the managements of other 
youngsters, who, aa he said, sneaked into 
their duels. 

Peyton was utterly astounded by the 
story of the tying, and could not bring him- 
self to beUeve it on Tom's unsupported 
testimony, half suspecting the boy of deli- 
rium-trranens or other lunacy. But the 
insult being at least possible, he rode over 
to the village in search of General Johnson, 
and obtained a full, finished, and flowery 
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Btstement of what had happened at Duffy'a- 
When he got home he was in aueh a fit of 
rage as nobody could be in hut an old-time 
Beaumont. He drank a pint of brandy 
that forenoon without feeliiiff it. 

" Viiieent, this is perfectly awful," he 
said, drawing a eaap of horror, as he thought 
anew of the hiUierto unheard-of indignity 
wbith had been inflicted npon a Beaumont. 
" I really don't know what to do, Vincent/' 
he added almost pathetically. 

" Tom will have to fieht him, of course," 
replied the eldest son of the family, his face 
perfectly calm over this terrible announce- 
ment " The old obligation is more than 
cancelled." 

" Cancelledl Of course it is," exclaimed 
Beaumont senior. " An insult cancels i 
obligation. Of course, Tom most flght. 
couB n't ftay in the Stat« if he did 
But how? I never heard of such an i 
rage. What sort of fighting will avenge it? 
— Ah!" 

This " Ah " was a whispered confc 
of fearful pain. At that moment one of the 
most dolorous of Peyton Beaumont's dis- 
eases gave him a twinge which seemed 
if it would separate soul from body. He 
straightened himself, threw his head slowly 
backward, grasped the arms of his chair 
with both hands, and remained silent tor a 
few seconds, his fijrehead beaded with per- 
spiration, and his eyes fixed in agony. Aa 
the transport passed he drew another low 
sigh this time a deep breath of relief, and 
resumed the converaation. Kot a com- 

«lwnt, not an explanation, not even a groan. 
Hhe old fellow was somelhing of a savage, 
he at all events had the grit of a savage, 
and he was for a moment sublime. 

" Does it seem to you, Vincent,"he calmly 
asked, " that Tom ought to insist upon any 
peculiar terms ? Fighting over a handker- 
chief, for instance? " 

" I don't see it," put in Poinsett. " Tom's 
own story is that he fired bis revolver, and 
that the other man did not fire. Tom has 
already had his shot." 

" Suppose you have your shot on the 
duelling-ground, and then your antasonist 
rushes on you and pulls your nose ""re- 
turn nd Vincent. 

"Yes; there is ]-onr case," said Beaumont 
senior, tnming upon Poinsett. " There is 
JlcAlister's behavior. A most beastly bus- 
iness ! Just worthy of a ni^er." 

'■ I beg your pardon, butt can't see it," 
declared the clear-headed Poinsett, edu- 
cated to law and lo^c "There was no 
duel here. Tom passed an insult and fired 
a pistol, all without immediate provocation. 
I don't excuse the tying understand. After 
McAIisfer had disarmed Tom, be was at 
liberty to kill him, or to leave him. The 
tying was superfluous and insulting. But at 
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least, a part of the wrong of it is removed 
by the fact that Tom had taken the initia- 
tive and forced the rencontre. I don't 
believe that we should be justified in de- 
manding any unusual proceedings. A due! 
■ nple is all we can ask." 
Afl^r along ai^ument Poinsett's judicial 
mind prevailed over the fiery brains of the 
other Beaumonts, and they decided to da- 
ily a duel simple. 

the inhabitant of a more peaceful 

district than Hartiand find himself horror- 
stricken and incredulous over this tremen- 
dous family council ? The Beaumonts were 
inhabitants of a peai'eful district; they 
e the most pugnacious brood of a pecu- 
liarly pugnacious population ; fi)r generation 
after generation tbey had had an education 
of blood and iron. A Quaker, a New-Eng- 
lander, or even an ordinary Englishman 
could not easily comprehend their excitable 
nature. Two centuiies, perhaps seven or 
irics, of high feeding, high breed- 
of dominion, and habits of fights 
ing, had made them unlike the mass of men. 
"They were of the nature of blood-horsea ; 
tbey had the force, the courage, the ner- 
vousness, the fiery temper, and the dancer- 
ousness; they were admirable, and they 
were terrible. There was not one of them, 
old man or boys, not even the lazy Poin- 
sett, who would not have fought to the 
death, rather than submit to what he 
thought dishonorable. They bad a morality 
very different from the morality of the hard- 
working, law-abiding boui^eois. It was 
utterly different, and yet it governed aa 
strict!)'. They would no more have fallen 
short of their ideas of honor than Neal Dow 
would break the Maine liquor law, or 
Charles Sumner would trade in niggers. 
If we want to find a parallel to the Beau- 
monts in some other land, we must, I think, 
go to the Green Erin of one or two hun- 
dred years ago, and resurrect the profuse, 
reckless, quarrelfome, heroic O'Neills and 
0'I.*arys and O'SuUivans. 

Tom's challenge found our usually pacific 
Frank McAlister in a pugnacious state of 
mind. He was pale and haggard in these 
days; he ate little and slept scarcely at all, 
and fretted continually over his troubles; 
the consequence was that his nerves were 
shaky and bis temper insurgent, and his 
reason fer fixim clear. 

" Look at that," he said, handmg the car- 
tel to his brother, Robert Bruce. " Did you 
ever hear of such an unreasonable, malig- 
nant littie beast ? I disarmed him and tied 
him to keep him fiwm committing wmple 
murder and bringing himself to the gallows. 
The young brute ought to thank me on his 
knees. And here he wants to fight me. 
By heavens, if it were not for one thins. I 
don't know but I would ; yes, I would — kill 
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of the sort. I am not bound to fight him, 
and I won't fight him." 

Bruce, meanwhile, his habitually thought- 
fiil and melanclioly eyes fixed on the ground, 
was considering the affair from the point of 
view of tlie tcxie. His conclusion was pre- 
cisely the same with tliat of the logical 
Poin sett. 

" Yon had a right to disarm him," he said, 
" And you had a right to kill him. But the 
tying was an insult. The challenge is en 
regie." 

"What!" exclaimed Frank, astonished 
by iJie argument, and at the same time 
beaten by it. " So, according to the code, 
1 owe a shot to the man whom I would not 
let murder me ? What barbarity 1 " 

"If you had simply disarmed him, he 
would not have had a foot left to stand 
upon," said Bruce. " I am sorry you tied 

" It was an awful outrage ! " returned 
Prank wili bitter irony. "I served him 
right, and committed an outrage. It won't 
answer among madmen to be raiional." 

" What will you do ? " asked the elder 
brother, allcr a full minute of silence. 

" Look here, Bruce," Frank bur^t forth. 
"I don't <;are one straw for your cursed 
code of honor. Is is a beastly barbarity ; I 
hate it and despise it. But I want to be 
shot. I want this very man to shoot me. 
He saw me save his sister from death when 
he had lost her. He is the very man io 
shoot me; don't you think so? If I want 
to be shot, — and I do with all my heai't 
and soul, — let Aun do it. You know whal 
is the matter with me, don't you ? I bv« 
his sister more than my life. I iova her 
and I have lost her. No use. 1 stopped 
this cursed quarrel for a while ; I stopped it. 
as I thought, forever ; 'and here it is again. 
It will never end in my time. I give up to 
it. It has beaten me. Even she has joined 
in it. I have dared to write to ber, and 
have got no answer. I never can marry 
her ; and even if I could, it would only be 
to make her miserable ; and I would rather 
die than that. O my God, how I love her I 
And ehe, — she won't ^ve me one line, — 
woji't say that she does not hate me — like 
the rest of her family. And for all that I 
love her. Bruce, I wonder if you or any 
one can understand it. I wonder if any 
man ever so loved a woman before. I can 
call up every expression of her face. I can 
see her now as plwnly as if she were here. 
O my God, what a heaven I can make 
around me I But it is a delusion. I am 
like a spirit in hell, seeing paradise afar off. 
There is a great gu!f fixed. My fether 
fi.ted it Her brother help. All the power 
of this damnable old fcud gous to widen it. 



There is no crossing. There is no hope at 
all. Not the least. I wish I was dead, I 
want to die. Yes, let him fight me; let 
him shoot at me as much as he pleases ; let 
there be an end of it. I sha' n t fire back. 
Understand that, Bruce. I sha' n't fire at 
fter brother. Not at Kate Beaumont's 
brother," 

His voice broke here and his gigantic 
fiume shook with sobs; be did not try to 
conceal his agony, ibr he was not asbame.l 
of it ; indeed, he rather gloried in confess- 
ing that he suffered for her ; it was a stra nge 
consolation, and it was bis only one. Shall 
we impute the force of his passion to bim as 
a weakness, and the greatness of his power 
of suffering as a littleness? It would be an 
error ; the nobility of a soul is gauged as 
much by its emotional, as by its intelleetiial 
strength ; the being who &els is as sublime 
as the being who thinks. 

Bruce could make no response to his 
brother's outburst of anguish. There was 
a silence similar in motive to that which 



lessness of sympathy and awe, incapable of 
giving help, and conscious that there b no 
comfort. 

Shall we who do not light duels, condemn 
the young man for accepting the challenge 
to the field of honor ? We must remember 
the education of bis childhood, the spirit of 
the society in which he now lived, and the 
irrationality of overmuch misery. But al- 
though he would hazard his life in a way 
which OUT reason and his own reason con- 
demned, he would go no further in tiie path 
of blonluhed. He persisted in declaring 
that he would receive Tom's fire, and that 
he would not return it. On this point he 
would not listen to argument. 

" Then,*" said Bruce, his own voice wa- 
vering a little at last, — " then I will have 
nolhnig more to do with it. You must seek 
some other adviser." 

"I shall choose General Johnson," re- 
plied Prank. 

" The old wretch is murderous," remon- 
strated Brupe, " He will get you both 
killed, if possible. He will keep you stand- 
ing there all day to be shot at." 

" So much the better," was the desperate 
response of one of those rational men, who, 
when they do go mad, outpace all otliers' 
madness. 

Old and shaky as Genera! Johnson was, 
he no more quailed before the task ol' see- 
ing Frank through his " difficulty " than a 
faSiionable dowi^er shrinks from matrpniz- 
ing a young belle through a party. One 
result of this strange choice of a second was 
that Tom Beaumont made a still more sin- 

Our sociable friend Major Lawson, riding 
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over to the Beaumont place with news of 
Kershaw and Kate, hearo with horror of the 
projeoWd encounter. The humane, aenti- 
mental, friendly creature went through 
instantaneous, terrible exercises of spirit, 
and thought like a, mill-race. How should 
lie stop the duel, save the life of Frank 
McAlister, close up once more the abyss of 
the feud, and bring to a happy ending his 
poem of Romeo and Juliet V Should he 
apply for aid to Kershaw or to Kate ? 
Alas, the old man was hut just convalescing 
from a perilous illness, and the shock of 
such news as this might sweep him back to 
the borders of the grave ! As for the girl, 
she was worn out with watching; moreover 
a be had received mysterious letters which 
paled her young cheeks; she had written 
answers, and then had torn them up sud- 
denly, 3s if under a sense of duty ; she was 
evidently wretched and evidently aiUng. 
Clearly she was in no fit condition to wres- 
tle witji fresh troubles, and it would be both 
cowardly and wicked to drag her into an 
arena of gladiators. Next me Major had 
thoughts of appealing to Frank, and beg- 
ging bim to prevent the duel by an apology. 
But the Beaumonts were obviously infuri- 
ated to that degree that no act of satisfec- 
tion would serve which was not a degrada- 
tion. Thus baffled wheresoever he looked 
for Md, our peacemaker took a desperate 
leap into the darkness of the untried, and 
resolved to offer himself as Tom's second, 
with the hope of effecting an arrangement 
Knowing nothing of duels except by report, 
and his whole ttmiane, peaceable na 
shrinking from participation in t]iem,_ 
impulse was an inspiration of true heroism. 
"My God, my dear Tom!" said the 
Major, drawing that warlike youngster to 
one side, and speaking with such earnest- 
s that he foi^ot to play his usual vocal 
iations. " This ia a dreadful business ; 

■e dreadful than I had expected. I knew 

of the political misunderstanding. I knew 
that the Judge had been unwise enough to 
reopen the quarrel with your excellent 
father. But I did hope tiiat things might 
get on without bloodshed. Excuse me. 1 
mean no reflections. My remarks have no 
personal bearing. I was simply speajsjng 
from general considerations of humanity. 
But allow me. Permit me a friendly ques- 
tion or two. I feel deeply interested in 
yooT welfare," protested the Major, who in 
redity wished that Tom would drop down 
dead. "May I ask who is to be your — 

" I wanted Vincent," said Tom, with 
abominable frankness and calmness. "I 
thought McAlister would take his brother 
Bruce; then 1 could have had Vincent, 
who knows these things like a book. But 
he has chosen old Johnson ; and that knocks 



out of Vincent, of conrse ; and, in fact, T 
suppose I ought to pitk out some otiier old 
cock. That 's what fellovrs would call the 
correct thing." 

■ ■ Take me," begged Lawson, turning 
1 as he made hia great plunge. " My 
Sear young friend, I am quite at your ser- 
■ce. Take me." 
We must do Tom Beaumont justice. 
When he was in liquor he was a brute ; but 
when he was sober he was a gentleman at 
hazards; that is, as he understood gen- 
y. Knowing full well that Lawson was 
St man to take charge of a duel, and pro- 
foundly astonished at his audacity in propos- 
ing so to do, he instantly and politely 
accepted his offer. In five minutes more, 
still trembling from head to foot with 
excitement, the Major was off to discuss the 
terms of the meeting with General Johnson. 
" What I " eiclaimed Vincent, when Tom 
informed him of his choice of a second, 
"That old imbecile! He doesn't know 
anything about it." 

"How could I help taking him when he 
offered?" answered the heroic young rois- 

" I don't know," admitted the puzzled 
Vincent, after long consideration. 

Peyton Beaumont was equally amazed 
and displeased when he heard who was to 
lage for his son on the field of honor, 
on learning that Lawson had himself 
proposed the arrangement, his mouth was 
stopped at once ; and though he had seen 
Tom at the brink of death through the 
Major's inability to load pistols, ho would 
not have opened it. It must he admitted 
that these Beaumonts, domineering and 
uncomfortable as they were, had their ad- 
mirable points. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

Major Lawson cherished hopes that he 
should be able to palaver Geneial Johnson 
into some peaceful accommodation of the 
difficulh' between Tom Beaumont and 
Frank McAlister. 

But the General had an instinctive feel- 
ing, which he had greatly strengthened by 
venerable sangmnary experience, to the 
effect that accommodations not preceded by 
gunpowder are a disgrace to high-toned hu- 
manity, and not to be agreed to by any 
right-minded second. In duelling matters 
he was on hia f,miiliar hunlin^rounds, and 
easily an overma(j;h for a novice in the in- 
tricate, tremendous chase. Moreover, one 
babbler is, as a rule, quite able to take care 
of another; and even the Major was not a 
longer winded creature than the old stump 
orator. Thus the latter had his own sweet 
will, courteously balked all attempts at 
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effecting a, reconciliation, and serenely 
brou^t the two parties face to face. 

An ''oldfield," — that is, a deserted clear- 
ing, a plot of land once alive to humanity, 
and now dead, a few acres gone utterly bar- 
ren except for weeds, bushes, and dwarf 
pines, — an oldfield. some four or five miles 
irom the village, was tlie place of meeting. 
Anxious for decorum even in homicide, and 
perhaps more especially in hom'cide, the 
General had mada the arrangements with 
able secrecy, so as totally to baffltj the curi- 
osity of the loungers of Hartland, The 
only persons present were the prineipwls, 
the seconds, Dr. Mattieson, a Dr. McAuIey, 
two negro coachmen, and two negro ser- 
vants; fliese four last, by the way, being as 
cheerfully interested in the occasion as if 
they were fuU-blooded white men of the 
highest toned origin and habits. The ris- 
ing sun was just beginning to st»9l through 
the stunted trees and burnish to splendor 
the drops of dew upon the starvelina grass. 
The ground was so staked out as tiiat the 
life-giving light should not dazzle the eyes of 
either of the men upon whom it now shone 
for pe 1 1 tl I t t ra 
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taking the liberty, my very dear General, 
fo suggest that it is not too late to — in iact 
to prevent bloodshed. To prevent blood- 
shed," he repeated, trying to soilen Johnson 
with a smile and an inflection. 

The General, in spit* of his habitual 
banity, looked irankly annoyed, not to 
disgusted. 

'' Major, have yoo anything to propose 
on the part of your principal 7 " he asked 

"In case of regrets — of a sufficient apol- 
ogy," stammered Lawaon, not knowing how 
to proceed, and fearing lest he had already 
said more ihan the code justified, 

" Bless me, no," smiled the relieved Gen- 
eral, who had absolutely feared a withdrawal 
of the challenge, althotigh the scandal did 
not really seem possible. " My dear Ma- 
jor, I am happy to say — I mean I am s'- 
cerely and singularly grieved to state 
that I have no authority to offer an apology. 
As for submitting the idea to my principal, 



1 should not dare do it at this laf« moment. 
In my opinion it would be trespassing upon 
his liberty of action. But, bless me. Major ! 
why, you are suffering, you are pale. Uon't 
trouble yourself to explain. I understand 
it alL You are weijthed upon by your sense 
of responsibility. Cheer up, sir," exhorted 
the friendly General, nobly taking Lawson's ' 
hand. " You have done your whole dntv as 
a gentleman and a Christian. Your philan- 
thropic and humane conduct claims and oh- 
'-'"1 my sincere admiration. Let me as- 
you that you may m^e your remaining 

E reparations wilt a conscience as clear as 
eaven's own aaure." After gazing for a 
moment with blear-eyed ecstasy into the 
blue etiiereal above, he added briskly, — 
■' Well, let us hasten. These suppenses are 
trying. Moreever, we must avoid interrup- 
'ms; they are fdways causes of scandal 
iceive my thanks. Major, for your humane 
ggestion, and my regrets tliat I cannot 
ail myself of it." 

With a profound bow the Mdor tottered 
away, muttering to himself, "Bloodthirsty 
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Altogether the most excited, anxious, and 
alarmed man on the ground was John Law- 
was face to face with a monstrous 
th the grandest ceremony of the 
knightly souiety in which te had been bred, 
-lith an instant question of life and death, 
le felt as if he were being presented at 
court, and also as if he were about to com- 
mit murder. Great responsibilities and du- 
ties weighed upon him ; he must fight his 
man weB, and he must load a pistol. These 
things, too, these tremendous courtesies, and 
this momentous business, he must undertake 
for the first time ; and, to complete his em- 
barrassment, he must undertake them in the 
presence of a man who knew everything, 
while he knew nothing. Every step that 
he took, however carefully premeditated, 
might be an outrageous blunder in the eyes 
of that critical, cool, abominable old John- 



lejt 



But Lawson's greatest trouble 
5mebody should be shot. If that hap- 
d, how could he ever sleep again, "- *■" 



how would matters stand with social, soft- 
hearttd John Lawson ? Would his pet, 
Kate Bi^aumont, or even his old friend Ker- 
shaw, evi'r forgive him? The Major would 
have given his worldly estate to have the 
loading of both weapons, so that he miglit 
charge them with nothing but the softest, 
downiest wadding. He wished that he had 
the courage to submit to his principal that 
it would be well to fire over the head of the 
other principal. Meanwhile he was loading 
bis pistol wi'h grt-at difficulty, for hi-j ■■yps 
were dim with lack of sleep tlie night pre- 
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Yioui, and his hands were so shaky that he 
dropped several caps before he got one on 
the nipple. 

"Rough business being roused out bo 
early in the morning, isn't it. Major? " said 
Tom Beaumont in such a cheerful, cheering 
voice, that Lawson turned to stare at the 
youngster. 

Tom appeared as a Beaumont shonld on 
sui'h an occasion ; he lounged easily about, 
and he had a pretty good color in hia 
cheeks. He had come to tiie field in a 

Eroud spirit, determined to do himself and 
is fMafly honor. He had been so fearful 
that he should look pale at the scratc^ that 
he had washed his face repeatedly in cold 
water before leaving home, and finally liad 
given it a rubhina with spirits of hartshorn. 
But although Tom waa resolved to be- 
have manfully in this bis first duel, he some- 
how did not find himself bloodthirsty nor 
even very pugnacious. The near prospect 
of death had softened his spirit, and made 
him almost forpve his antagonist. He had 
come to remember with gentleness and with 
souiething like gratitude the family obligar 
tion to this Frank McAlister. By moments 
he considered (he propriety of firing at least 
one shot in the air, and very nearly decided 
that he ought so to do. This gentle change 
in his feelings he only revealed to others by 
a single phrase, which was so ill understood 
iJiat it was afterwards credited U) him as a 

" By heavens," he muttered, glancing 
with a half-smile at bis tall antagonist, "if I 
wanted to shoot over his head, I could n't." 

Frank McAKster never once looked at 
Tom. The lofty, grand monument of a fel- 
low stood perfectly quiet, with his arms 
folded, his head bent, and his eyes on the 
ground. He was engaged in an obstinate 
struagle to fix his mind entirely, steadily, 
and to the last on Kate Beaumont. He 
had passed the night mainly in carrying on 
tills struggle. He h^d not slept, except in 
brief dozirigs. On awaking from eaeh,his 
first thought had been the duel ; no, it had 
nut been no much a thought as a vague fore- 
boding, — an uncertain, sombre conscious- 
ness of peril. In the very next breath came 
a re^'ollection of Kate and a renewal of the 
etfort to settle his soul upon her alone. She 
had not answered his letters; she had 
doubtless condemned him because of his 
father and his family ; she had condemned 
him, without a hearing, to be separated from 
her forever ; he knew, or thought he knew, 
all that. Never mind ; he would love her 
stili, make her the whole of what life re- 
mained to him, think steadily of her and of 
noihing but her. Thus had he passed the 
night, striving to reach her through ■'-" 
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presence of death, ho was continuing the 



same pathetic, agonized battle. His 
slant pleading was, " Let me die, cons 
of her alone." 

Of a sudden the sun, stealing under the 
brunches of a young jjine, smote upon his 
;yeg and summoned him to face another 
Ihought. In spite of his wrestling to cling 
» the beloved object which was to biin 
nearly all of earth, he remembered and 
realized the anftil solemnity of that transit 
which he was near lo making. He felt that 
u't appeal for strength and comfort to 
gher power than an/ human being. 
Wrong aa he was, he dared to pray, or 
rather he dared not refrain from praying, 
' ■rresistible pressure was upon him, and 
\ the direction of prayer. It did not 
uand him to repent, but merely to ask 
ibigiveness and help. It was the hurried 
instinct of a swimmer overwhelmed by bil- 
lows and dragged deathward. Without a 
lifting of the eyes or even a moving of the 
hps, there passed through his mind some- 
thing like the following words ; — 

Father in heaven, I am here by my 

1 folly and wickedness. But I am 
brokei! -hearted, and long to die. Give me 
strength to hear the deserved stroke ; 
strength to bear wounds, suffering, and 
death. Pardon me for rushing upon my 
late. Tliou fcnowest what a burden has 
fallen upon me. Forgive me for sinking 
under it Help here, and mcrey in eter- 

ou can judge of the keenness of a sor- 

which had thus far unseated a strong 

)n ; you can guf ss at the depth of a 

despair which had thus swallowed up a 

"'iristian education. We have no excuses 

offer for what he himself confessed to be 

folly and wickedness. We only say that 

' I should be considered as temporarily in- 

ne with broken hopes and blighted affeo- 

His prayer uttered, be felt strengthened. 
„ was a moment inerodible to such as liave 
not passed through similar trials. He calm- 
ly advanced to meet death by the help of a 
woman whom he had lost and aCreator whom 
he had disobeyed. Impossible as it was, 
these two sustained him. There was on his 
face an expression which was almost a smile 
as he took the loaded pistol &oia Lis alert, 
uncomprehending, heartless second. Sup- 
ported, yes, and cheered by his illusions, he 
walked to bis post oF fate and waited. His 
eyes were fixed dreamily on the ground ; 
he still would not look at his adversary. 

There was a short silence. Lawson, 
trembling visibly all over, turned away his 
faoe and then shaded it with one hand, 
bn^ng to cover it altt^ther. The steady 
old Johnson, in a firm, clear, shrill voii'e, 
called : " Gentlemen I Are you ready 7 
One, two, three. Fire ! " 
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Two reports answered. Each of the 
batants kept his position. The tragedy bad 
crashed by harmreasly. 

At the sound of the pistols Major Lawson 
wheeled as quicltly as if he had been hit, 
and made a step or two toward Frank Mc- 
Aliat«r, Then, remembering himself and 
seeing his favorite standing, he hurried to 
his own principal. 

" What the tfeuce did he fire in tic air 
for ? " at once demanded Tom. 

" Did be ? " inquired the amazed Major. 
" Why, of course he did," he inunediately 
added, recovering his presence of mind. 
"The ball passed thirty feet over yomr 

" I did n't hit him ? " were Tom's next 
words, in a tone of inquiry. 

Lawson glared over his shoulder in alarm, 
and then said with a sigh of undisguisable 
relief, "It appears not." 

"There's no pluck in firing at a mt 
who won't fire back," Tom quickly added. 

Lawson silently grasped t£e youth's hand 
and pressed it warmly. 

" It seems a httle like mere murder,' 
tinned Tom. " What do you say ? " 

"Noble young manl" murmured the 
Major, " Noble, gallant, uhivabwus young 
man 1 " he continued, with real and pro- 
found feeling. " Mr. Beaumont, you honor 
your race. Shall I say — shall I have the 
great pleasure of saying — tha 
no further satisfaction f Tou may properly 
direct me to say it. My dear, noble, distin- 
guished young friend, you may feel entirely 
justified in directinji it." 

" Ye— a," drawled Tom, after a moment 
of reflection which was torture to Lawson. 
" Only I won't shake hands. I '11 have 
another fire first. He may go this time, but 
I won't shake hands." 

"Noble young man!" sang the Major 
(though with less fervor than befiire), as he 
turned to meet General Johnson. 

That veteran swashbuckler did not look 
gratified, nor hardly amiable. He had 
noted with dissatisfaction that his man had 
fired in the air and he was in chivalrous 
anxictj? lest the duel might be closed by 
that mistaken act of magnanimity, unpar J- 
leled in the history of his own persona! 
combats. 

" I have the honor to inquire whether 
your principal demands any further satisfiie- 
tion?" he said with a succinctness and 
grimnesa quite foreign to his Ci 



habits 



" We demand nothing more, sir," replied 
Lawson, bowing and smiling, exasperatingly 
sweet. " The magnanimous and chivalrous 
conduct of your principal induces us to ter- 
minate the combat." 

The General was somewhat mollified. A for once a dm^I between a Beaumont 
comphment to his principal was precious to | McAlistur end.d without bloodshed 



him ; it was a flattery which ho had a right 

" Allow me to express to you my admu-a- 
tion for the gallantry and ihe knightly 
bearing of your principal," he responded in 
his stateliest way. Then, in a more familiar 
tone, "Noble young fellows, both of them, 
Lawson. Noble boys, by gad." 

" Certainly," coincided die Major, warm- 
ly. " Johnson, we are honored in serving 
them. Honoreil, General, honored." 

" Yes, sir," aflSrmed the General, with an 
emphasis rarely equalled, at least in this 

" My principa m 

one reservation," ad o" g 

fijr the claim w bo m 

declines a formal ti -J 

shaking of hand Ge al hi 

that." 

" Ah, indeed," p m 

also, for he saw h th 

duel. " Excuse m M 

but that is a matt*; hi ur 



" The political ag h 

lies, you rememb g 

the newly alarme L P 

state, if I may vc th 

sion. No person il 

"I shall take gr p h 

matter before my g 

his decision," returned the diplomatic John- 
Frank McAlister, expecting nothing less 
than another exchange of shots, had re- 
sumed his struggle to think irfno other thing 
Tn earth than Kate Beaumont, and waa 
itanding with arms folded, brows fixed, 
eyes drooped, unconscious of all around 

" Shake hands ? " he said dreamily, when 
he at last caught the moaning of the Gen- 
eral's elaborate statement of the fresh difii. 
culty. " Of course I don't require it. I 
touch a hand of that family 

" Allow me to observe that you have al- 
ready shown immense forbearance," sug- 
>d the discomfited Johnson. 
That is my part," quietly answered 
Frank. "I eanie here for that." 

"My Go<iI these are new notions," 
tJiought the gentleman of an old school, as 
he marched back to make his pacific com- 
municalion. "In my day men fought rill 
something happifned. What the deuce is to 
come of all these Quakerly whimwhams ? " 
he concluded, with a notion that good so- 
ciety might not last his time out 

But the astonishment, and we might say 
the grief of the hoary hero were fniidiiEJ 
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few minnteB more the oldfield was left de- 
serted and without a stain. 

Tom Beaumont dashed homeward on 
horseback, and on the way met Ma falier, 
also mounted. Altlioiigh the grim old 
knight had been able to sen 1 his son lo 
meet death he could not help euffering 
keen auMetj as to his fate He did not 
know that he had the gout that morning, 
nor eouid he drmk braodj enough to rmee 
his Bpiritb Alter pasiin^ two hours in pa- 
trolling his garden hglitin^ and throwing 
away a Bu cession of (.igars an 1 roarint; to 
Cato erery tew minutes tor juleps, he called 
lor his fastest horse, tlirust his swollen feet 
into the stirrups, and galloped olT to meet 
the carriages. The fether and son encoun- 
tered each other unexpectedly at the angle 
of a wood. 

" Ah, Tom 1 " exclaimed Peyton Beau- 
mot, grasping the young fellow's hand. 
"All right, wy boy ?" Then, impelled by 
a strange mixture of emotions, " God bless 
you. my bOT I " 

Next followed some straightforward, busi- 
ness-like inquiries as to the circumstances 
of the meeting. 

" You did well, Tom," was his brief com- 
ment. " On the whole, taking into view 
the previous eircumstanacs of t£e case, you 
did well to let him off." 

In a subsequent conversation with Lawson 
he expressed himself much more fully on 
this point of the "letting off" of Frank 
McAlisler. 

" Bv heavens, Tom is a trump ! " he said 

Sroudly. " I knew no son of mine would 
o anything in bad taste. Tom did right . 
sparing the fellow. And, Lawson, I a 
more pleased with the fact than you cf 
imagine. Lawson, by heavens, it 's a strans 
thing, but I liked that fellow. 1 absolutely 
felt an affection for him ; and what 's more, 
I can't quite get over it; I can't, by 
heavens I It 's a most astonishing circum- 
stance, considering that brutal insiUt. Why, 
just think of it; just think of it, Lawson. 
Tied my son I iSed him like a thief, like a 
nigger ! Consider the outrage, Lawson ; 
how cmiM he do it ? I would n't have 
thought he could tie one of my so 
any gentleman, I would n't have believed 
it of him. I had a liigh opinion of that fel- 
low. I almost loved him. lie had the 
making of a gentleman in him. If he had 
been bom in any other family, he would 
have become as fine a fellow as you could 
wish to see. Well, badly as he has behaved 
to Tom, I 'm glad he was n't hurt I cai 
never forgive him, never. But I didn' 
want him killed. No, Lawson, no." 

"He mt^ do well yet," soggested the 
cunning Idajor. " You knowri sup| 
my dear Beaumont, that he fired in the 
" Yes. Tom told me. Of course Tom 



everything. It speaks well for 
the fellow, shows that he has good in- 
stincts," admitted Beaumont, magnani- 
mously. " Ashamed of his brutal insult, 
you see," he explained. " Willing to take 
the legitimate consequences of it On the 
whole — by heavens 1 Lawson, I wish we 
had never met, or never quarrelled." 

From Peyton Beaumont we retinn to 
Frank McAlister. He would Lave been 
glad to ride away alone from the duellinfi:- 
gronnd, but he had not ex^iected to leave it 
an able-bodied man or even a living one, 
and had therefore neglected to bring a 
horse. The result was that he made his 
journey back to Hartland in the same car- 
riage with his second. It was a singular 
iete-h-tele, sn interview of gabble witli rev- 
ery. The old fellow tattled in Ids uncon- 
sciously ferocious way about tlje duel, and 
about other duels, a long series of chival- 
rous horrors, as ghastly and bloolly as so 
many ghosts of Banquo. The young fellow 
heard not, answered not, and thought only 
of Kate Beaumont. It was not rational 
meditation ; he did not, for instance, query 
as to whiit might he the feelings of the girl 
concerning this meeting between himself 
and her brother ; be was in no state to mar- 
shal facts or to draw conclusions. His con- 
diliou was consciousness, rather than intel- 
ligence ; and his consciousness revolved 
only about the idea that he loved. 

How he had met her; howshehadlooked 
on this occasion, and that, and the other; 
what had been the tone of her voice, the 
expression of her eyes, the meaning of her 
gestures; — these thinfis and many more 
like them thronged throuuli his spirit. Nor 
wtre they mere remembrances ; they were 
tableaux and audiences ; she was in his 
presence. She advanced, and passed be- 
fore his face, and went sweetly out of sight, 
only to come again. Except for an under 
voice of deepest despair which whispered, 
" Lost, lost I " the revery was indescnbubly 
delicious. 

" I haee been happy," he said in his soul, 
" I tliank her for tl e purest happiness that 
I ever knew. No one, no event, no lapse 
of time, can rob me of the fact that I once 
knew her and was daily near her. I am 
still hound, and always shall be bound, to 
owe her greater gratitude than I can utter. 
She created me anew ; she has made me 
nobler than I was ; she lilted me up like a 
queen out of mere egotism. Until I met 
her I did not know that I had the power in 
me to love. She has made me wortliy to 
be on the eartli. Thanks to her, I have no 
shame for myself; I am perfectly wretched, 
but I possess my own respect. It is proper 
and beautiful to exist only for another. She 
has ennobled me." 

At this point he vaguely umler-ftood the 
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General to say ; " Yes, sir. A man ougbt 
to shoot liis own broiliei', sir, if that brother 
gives liim tJie lie. He ought to shoot bim, 
as sure as you are bom, sir. By gad I that 's 
my solemn opinion, as a gentleman, sir." 

Tlie nent moment the young man was 
lost again in his revery. " I have lived, for 
I have loved," he repealed from Schiller, 
" To her lieautiful aoul be all the praise for 
my redemption from selfishness. Thanks 
be to Heaven also that she has been wor- 
shipped in a manner worthy of her. It 
may be that no other woman was ever hon- 
ored by such an adoration. Thank Heaven 
thut 1 have been deemed fit to confer upon 
her tills great distinction of entire love. 
Merely in laying the whole of my heart at 
her feet, I have honored both her and me. 
Perhaps no other man was ever permitted 
so to worship such a worshipful being. My 
reward is sufficient, and it is more than I 
deserve, I have lived to high purpose, and 
I am content to die." 

Here again he caught a few words from 
the interminably pattling General ; " The 
truth is, that old Hugh Beaumont, the father 
of Peyton, you know, shot your great-uncle, 
Dunoao, quite unnecessarily. In my opin- 
ion you would have been justified in remem- 
bering that fact to-day, and acting ac- 
cordingly. Not to mention," etc., etc. 

Notwithstanding this sav^remiriiacence, 
Frank remained in his love&m abstraction. 
His mood was more potent tlian mere rev- 
ery; it rose to an exaltation which was al- 
most mania ; he was as irrational as those 
are who love with their whole being. His 
passion was a possession, the object of 
which had usurped the pUce of himself, so 
that he was not only ruled but absorbed by 
her. The power which she exercised over 
his spirit was absolutely a matter of pride 
with nim. He wished to be known as her 
adorer, her infatuited idolater, her helpless 
slave. It needed all the natural gravity 
and dignity of his character to prevent him 
from babbling of her constantly to his 
friends. In riding or walking he had wild 
impulses to stop people, even though- they 
■were perfect strangers, and say, " I am no- 
bler than yon think me, for I love Kate 
Beaumont." 

Let us not jeer at him ; let us study him 
reverently. 1? any man is clean of the 
world, it is the lover ; if any man is pure in 
heart, it is the lover. There is no nobler 
state of mind, with regard at least to merely 
human matters, than that of a man who 
loves with his whole being. The wife's 
affection is equal; so is the mother's. 
There is no dimmudon of honor in the fact 
that this sublime and beautiful emotion is 
in a measure its own reward. It is also its 
own pain ; think of the sorrow of rejection I 
tlilnk of the agony of bereavement! 



Nearing home, Frank met one of his 
father's negroes on a horse which he had 
been taking to the smith's. Muttering an 
indistinct Kirewell to Johnson, he sprang 
out of the carriage, mounted the animal 
and set off at full speed toward Kershaw's, 
not even remembering to send word of his 
safety to his brother Bruce. He was wihl 
with impatience to look once more upon 
the house which sheltered Kate, even though 
he might not enter it. Fortune granted 
him more than he hoped, for he met the 
girl in the Kershaw barouche. She liad 
(jiat monung heard of the duel, and she was 
hurrying home to prevent it. 

In his exaltation, his little less than mad- 
ness, Frank dashed up to the carriage and 
stopped it. 



CHAPTEE XXIL 

So hazard and pale had Frank become 
since Kate Iitst saw him, that, alihough she 
had recognized him the instant his tall 
form appeared in the distance, yet when he 
drew up by her side she almosb mistook him 
for a stranger. 

"Mr.." she stammered, — "Mr. McAIis- 
ter." Then guessing all at once that the 
duel liad taken place, that he was wounded 
and that Tom was kiEed, she screamed, 
"What is the matter? Why do you speak 
tome?" 

He had not spoken as yet ; and he could 
hardly speai now. It was the first time 
that he had ever heard such a voice from 
her, or seen snch an expression of agony, 
terror, and aversion on her ^e. In amaze, 
and scarcely knowing what he said, he 
replied, " Tour brother is well." 

" It is n't true," she gasped, scared by his 
hoarseness and pallor, and shrinking from 
him. " O, b it ? " die demanded, hope 
leaping up in her heart. Then, seeing the 
answer in his fece, »hc reached towards hira, 
her rich cheeks flushing, her hazel eyes 
sparkling, and her small mouth quivering 
with joy. " 0, thank you, Mr. McAlisier," 
she whispered, "Then you have not fought." 

" I wanted him to kill me," was Frank's 
confession. "I wanted him to, and he would 

" O, how could you ? " she answered, fall- 
ing back from him with a look of reproach 
which seemed like anger. " Cruel — wicked 

The coachman, a grave and fatherly old 
negro belonging to Kershaw, judged that 
he had heard the last words that could ever 
pass between these twc, and softly drove on. 
Had he not done so, there would surely have 
been explanations and pleadings on the part 
of Frank, and K^te might at once have par- 
doned, or even more Ui.ui pardoned. But 
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the uncomprebencling slave, acting the part 
of a deaf and blind fate, divided diem ^ " 
fore they conld think to forbid iL 

Frank reniuned behind, speechless and 
paralyzed. The first word of harsh reproach 
which we receive from one whom we dearly 
love is an avalanche. For a tjine it puta 
out of mind all other calaniitieB and all 
Other things whatsoever. To Frank there 
seemed to he nothing in the world, nothing 
past or present or future, but those words, 
" Cruel -^ wicked." His eyes were on the 
retreating carriage, and he did not move 
until it was out of sisht. Then he started, 
rushing away at fuU speed, and directing 
hiscourse toward awoodnear the Beaumont 
place, his sole purpose being to reaii a stile 
over which he had once helped Kate to 
pass. Finding it, he dismounted and stood 
for a long time contemplating the worm- 
eaten rail, repeatedly kissing the spot on 
which be remembered that her foot had 
rested. After an hour in this place, an 
hour made heavenly aa well as wretched by 
passing pageants of her form and face, he 
ibund himself feint with hunger and fever 
and rode slowly homeward. 

We must return to Kate. She had 



ere she longed to call him to her side. 
"Why does he drive on?" she thought, 

flancmg helplessly at the slave, who would 
ave stopped had she hidden him. Next 
she turned in a useless paroxysm of haste, 
and looked back at Frank through the rear 
window of the carriage, querying whether 
he would follow her. "Wliat did I say to 
him ? " she asked, sure that she had uttered 
something bitter, but not yet able to remem- 
ber what. In great trembling of body and 
spirit, and finding life a woful perplexity 
and bunlen, she was tnkcn home. 

The first of the family to meet her was 
Tom. She drew him to her, kissed him on 
both cheeks, and then held him back at 
arm's length, lookinjj him sadly Jn the eyes 
and saying, " Ah, Tom ! How could you?" 
The next instant, remembering those 
words, " 1 wanted your brother to kill me, 
and he would not," she threw herself into 
the boy's arms and covered his face with 
kisses and tears of gratitude. This staid, 
simple, pure girl, her eyes humid, her 
cheeks flushed to burning, and every feature 
alight with unusual emotion, was at the 
moment eloquent and beautiful beyond 
humanity. There never was a finer glow 
and glory on anything earthly than was 
then on her exquisite young face. Just in 
this breath her father came to the door, and 
stood daszled by his own eliild. Steeped 
in brandy and hot witli his chronic pugnaci- 
ty, he foimjt at the sight of Kate every- 
tDing but Kate. 



" Ah, my daughter I " he s^d, taking her 
into his short heavy arms and pressing her 
against his solid chest " How I have neg- 
lected you for the last few days I What 
have I been about ? " 

" Father, was it felr — ? " she began, and 
stopped to recover control of her voice, 

"No, it was n't Mr," answered old Pey- 
ton, understanding in a moment and repent- 
ing as quickly. "No, by heavens, it wasn't 
fair. 'Tom, we ought to have told her. 
She 's a Beaumont, and she 's my own dear 



daughter, and she had a right to know every- 
thing we did. Kate, we hi 
heavens, miserably. 



i behaved, by 



"Well, i 



, and safely," sighed 



thank God for it," she a 

"So do I, Kate," replied Beaumont, 
touched almost to crjdng. " I do, by heav- 
ens. I 'ma poor, savage, old beast; but I 
am thankfii!, by heavens. I 'm glad Tom is 
out of it safe, and 1 'm glad the other is out 
of it safe." 

" Father, I must go to bed," s^d the girl, 
presently. " I am very, very tired." 

" Kot sick ? " demanded Beaumont, star- 
ingat her in great alarm. 

He as-iistfd her up stairs to her room; 
he would not let anybody else do it ; he for- 
got that his fret were masses of gout. 
When he came down, he said tc Tom, 
" Eide for a doctor ; ride like the devil. 
Don't brin^ anv of those d — d surgeons 
who were m the duel. Bring somebody 

During that daj- and the next he haunted 
the passages which led to his daughter's 
room. Indifferent to pain, merely cursing 
it, he regularly hobbled up stairs to carry 
her food with his own hands, affirming that 
no one else knew how to wait on her 
properly, and denouncing the incapacity 
and stupidity of " niggers." When she was 
awake and able to see him, he sat for hours 
by her bed. holding her hand, looking at 
her, snd talking softly. 

"My God, how I have neglected you I" 
he groaned ; " I don't see how I could have 
done it. I ought to have known that you 
would run yourself down. I ought to have 

uch was Peyton Beaumont : he passed 
his life in sinning and repenting; and he 
did each with equal fervor. As to the cause 
of Kate's shattered condition, he had grave 
suspicions that it was not merely watching 
over Kershaw, and not merely the shock of 
the news of the duel. At times he regretted 
bitterly the renewal of the feud, and blamed 
Judge MeAlister very severely for having 
brought about the untoward result, being, 
of course, unable to eee that he himself was 
at all responsible therefor, " Unreasonable, 
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incomprehensible, hard-hearted, selfish old 
beast T" he grumbled in perteet honesty, 
mtatiinc MuAlister, and not Budumonl. 
Well, there was no help for it; the only 
tliintp- to be done was not to speak of th4t 
lamTj m Kates presence, above all, she 
mmt not onee hear the n'lme of Frank 
This wise detision he communieated dis 
tiiiLtly 10 Nellie, and v^uely, but with 
t,reit ennwy of manner, to Mrs Chester 
Ai tjr his boys, he trusted to their sense 
and delii ic) as gentlemen, and he trusted 

Til result was, that, when Kate came 
(I)wn in a day or two to tible, anxious to 
leim all about ihe quarrel, and to hear the 
name uf McAlLster inceisantlj, she got 
never a word on those subjects. It was Tery 
unconiforting; it was like being shut in 
prison. Open utterance of hate against the 
McAlisters would have been more tolerable 
to her than this boding silence wifh its at^ 
tendant suspense. Kate had Belf-eommaiid 
and dignity of soul; she would not allow 
hiT face to show anxiety or sorrow ; there 
was nothing nncheerful in it, save a pathetic 
lassitude. Bat at times it seemed to her as 
if her heart must absolutely break bounds 
and demand, " Will none of you speak of 
him ? Is it not enough that I shau 
see him more ? Must I not even h< 

She couid not relieve herself by struggling 
against the feud. She had fought it 
when fighting it seemed to be a matt 
simple humanity and of affection for her 
own race. But now, her soul more or If "° 
laden with Frank McAlister, she could i 
demand peace without having the air of : 
ing for a lover. Indeed, she dared not 
troiiuce the subject of the fhmily warfare, 
lest her f«ce should reveal the secret of her 
heart, and even suggest more than was thus 
far true. For she maintained to herself 
that as yet she was not quite in love with 
this man. To love him, especially 
fess it to others, when he had not openly 
asked for her affection, wonld be shameful ; 
and the girl was caJmly resolved to endure 
any suffiring radier than descend below 
her own respect or that of her lamily. So 
for several days there was silence in the 
Beaumont prandial and other public con- 
claves eoneeming Frank McAlister and all 
liis breed. 

" I think Kate is getting on very well," 
remarked Peyton Beaumont to his married 
daughter. It was not an assertion, but a 
query ; he did not feel at all certain that 
Kate was getting on well; he wanted a 
woman's opinion about a woman. 

"If saying nothing, and growing paler 
every day, is getting on well, you are right," 
answered Nellie, in her straightforward, 
business-like, mMily way. 



" You don't 1 



" stammered the &ther, 



mention his name," inteijected 
Nellie. " That man, I absolutely hate him. 
I did want him shot. He is intolerable. 
Do you know, father, I sympathized with 
that man and showed him that I did? To 
think that after that, no matter what the 
provocation, he should tie my brother I 
Grossly insult my brother ! It was not an 
Ltrage upon Tom only ; it was an outrage 
upon me and upon Kate." 

"The scoundrel I" growled Beaumont, 
his eyes flaming at once, and his bushy eye- 
' rows working like a forest in a hurricane. 
Nellie, why did n't you tell us, this befi>re? 
Tom would have shot him, sure." 

well. On the whole I did not. 
I had liked him so well, that I couid not 
quite say the word to have him — hurt. I 
had really liked him ; that was it. And 
perhaps it is as well ; j^es, perhaps it is bel- 
behaved well in the duel, father V " 
_. . , ' assented Beaumont, a tiger who 
had been tamed by his children, and easily 
followed their leading. "He stood up to 
the scratch like a man." 

" And he did n't fire at Tom." 
"That's true. He showed penitence. 
He behaved well," 

"Let him go," added NeBie, after a mo- 
ment of revery. " But Kate must not be 
allowed to meet him agw,o." 

" Of course, she won't meet him E^ain," 
declared Beaumont, lifting his eyebrows in 
amazement. " How the deuce should she 
meet him again ? " 

" Shall I take her away with me for a few 
weeks?" asked Mrs. Armitage. 

" No," returned the father, promptly. 
" Why, good heavens, she has just got home. 
I can't spare her yet. But you are not go- 
ing now," he added. " What do you want 
to go fiir ? "* 

" My husband has written me to come," 
answered Nellie, with that strange look, 
half imploring and half defiant, which so 
often came over her fate. 

Beaumont walked up and down the room, 
muttering something which sounded like, 
"Hang your husband I" 

" Besides, Aunt Marian quarrels with me 
every day," pursued Mrs. Armit^e, forcing 

"O, nevermind Aunt Marian I She quar- 
rels with everybody and always did and 
always will. She can't help it. She grew 
up that way. And really she is n't so much 
to biame for it. She was a spoilt baby. My 
fethor could n't govern bis only daughter, 
and my mother would n't have let him if he 
had wanted to. The consequence was that 
Marian always behaved like the very deuce, 
just as she does now. Yelled, scratched, 
fought for sugar, bounced away trom table, 
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called her mother names, sulked by the 
twKiity-ibur hours, grew up that way and 
stayed so. Come, Aunt Marian is too old to 
cure; she is a fixed fact. No use quarrellhig 
with her. Let her alone and never mind 

" I don't mind her much," said Nellie, 
coolly. " I rather think she gets the worst 



of it.' 

" I rather think ao," the father could not 
help laughing, pleased that his daughter 
should overmatch hia sister. 

" It 's a shame, is n't it, that people 
should n't govern their children ? ' con- 
tinued Nellie with a amilo. 

" A shame V It 's downright wickedness," 
declared Beaumont, who had not a suspicion 
that he had tailed to rule his ofispring prop- 
erly. 

Nellie laughed outright 

" Still, 1 must go," she resumed. 
have heen here nearly a month; it 
pleasant to be here ! But it is time that I 
got back and set to work. There 
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and made up." 

" Oh I " answered BeaTimont, seeing some- 
thing to the purpose in this statement 
" And I want Kate to help me." 
" Pshaw! You don't want her." 
" She ought to learn that sort of thing." 
Beaumont uttered a growl of discontent ; 
ho could not spare his tavoriie. 

"I shall leave it to Kate," declared Nellie, 
as she dosed the interview, somewhat queen- 
ing it over her father. 

in the same spirit of benevolent imperi- 
onsncsa she went otF directly to lay the 
question of the visit before her sister. She 
had not heretofore meditated her plan ; she 
had thought of it while talking with her 
father, and immediately resolved upon it ; 
and she was now as much prepared to ur^ 
it as if she had had it in view for weeks. 
She meant to suggest it to Kate; and, if it 
was opposed, to argue for it ; and, if neces- 
sary, quarrel for it. ' It was one of those 
ca«eB of instantaneous consideration and 
decision for which women, and indeed all 
emotional people, including Beaumonts, are 

Kate, however, was not altogether vro- 
manish or Beaumontish ; there was some- 
thing manly, there was something of the 
Kershaw nature in her; she was thoughts 
ful, judicial, deliberative, and a little slow. 
In htr aquiline fece, delicate and feminine 
and beautifiil as it was, there was a wait- 
ing, holdfest power, like that in the fece of 
Washington. 

"Dotft you meantogo?" demanded Mrs. 
Armit^e, excitedly, and almost angrily, 
after advocating her plan for ten minutes. 

•• Yes," replied Kate. " Thank you, Nel- 
lie. I shall be very glad to go." 



" Then why did n't you say so ? " 
" I was thinking," said Kate, dreamily. 
About the comers of her small, pulpy, 
rosy mouth there was a slight droop whith 
Mrs. Armitage eompreheniTed at once and 
translated int-o a long confession of trouble. 
She rustled forward, put one of her larwe 
arms around the girl's waist and kissed her 
in an eagerlv petting way, as a mother 
kisses her baby. Not a word of explana- 
tion passed between the two; and when 
NelUe spoke again it was only to say, 
"Now go and get ready." 

" Have you asked papa about it ? " de- 
manded Kate. 

"I told him I should leave it to you," 
replied Nellie, in her prompt, decided way. 
" I will let him know that yon are goino-." 

" He and grandpa Kershaw must bo^ be 
consulted," said Kate, with tranquil firmnesa. 
The next day, all relatives consenting, 
willingly or unwillingly, Mrs. Armitage car- 
ried her sister from tiie scene where she 
had found weariness and sorrow. Ten 
hours of travel in creaky, rolling, stagger- 
ing cars, over a rickety railroad of a hun- 
drad and thirty miles in length, brought 
them into the mountainous western comer 
of the State, and left them at sundown in 
the straggling borough of Brownville. 

" We shallperhaps find Randolph here," 
said Nellie, as they ncared the lonely, rus- 
ty station-house. "He wrote me that he 
should come every evening until I ap- 
peared." Then she added with a some- 
what humbled air, " But I don't much ex- 
it was a wife's imbitfered confession of 
the fact that her husband has learned to 
attention. 

tage equipage, a shabby ba- 
rouche attached by a roughly patched hai^ 
ness to two noble horses, was at the station ; 
but (he oidy human being about it was a 
ragged negro coachman ; there was no Ran- 

" He would have come if he had expect- 
ed you," was Nellie's too frank comment, 
' Husbands are fond of novelty. Wait till 
you get one." 

" r am sure yon are unjust to him," said 
Kai«. " Of course he has his business." 

yes, of course," replied Nellie, hiding 
the wound which she had been indiscreet 
enough to expose. "We women demand 
incessantly, and demand more than can be 
given. I only thought it worth while to 
""•m you not to exjiect too much." 

■'What is that?" asked Kate, anxious 

change the subject of the conversation, 
and pointing to an axe and a coil of rope 
which lay on the driver's foot>-board. 

" Dem ar is to mend the kerridge with, 
: it breaks down, miss," grinned the 
coachman. 
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" Whai a beauty you have grown ! " and ht kissed her cheek caressin^y. 
Page 95. 
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" Tou don't know our Saxonburg fesh- 
ioitfi," laughed Nellie. " Family coaches 
will get shaky if they are kept long enough; 
and wt iip-country people aJmoat always 
keep llera long enough." 

•■ I don't ohject to old things," said Kate ; 
"exceptii.g old family feuds," she added, 
un:ible to help thinking at everj' moment of 
tliu troubles at home. 

In an hour the high-spirited bays halted 
ehaiiiping at the door of Randolph Ar- 
mitage's boose. It was a strange-looking 
residence, whiih had obviously not been 
creatpd a 1 at once, but in successive parts, 
as th^ mema of the owner increased, and 
wihoit rLgirl to aught but interior coii- 
^e; cnte Two stoni's m height here and 
iL 'it]r\ there with one front ftcing the 
= )ith inl another the southwest, it ap- 
peirel less like a smgle buildin" than like 
\n tn, denUl collection of buildings. If 
thrte or lour small dwellings should be 
swept iwi\ bv a flooil and beached to- 
g thsr without further dL^position than that 
f the rxndom water" the inchoate result 
would resemble this singular mansion. It 
w.ts, in fact, the nest where the Armitages 
had grown up through three generations 
from backwoods rudeness to their present 
grindeiir, if graJideur it might be called. 
Tliore was evidence in the building that 
pros'peri'y did not yet haunt it OTerfiowindy. 
The white paint which had once decked 
the miscellaneous clapboards had become 
rajri^d and ru'ty. In a back wing, oonsti 
tilting the kitchen and servants' quarters, 
several window-panes were broken. The 
wooden front steps were somewhat shaky, and 
the enclosing fence fentastieally dilapidated. 
Tb« adorning light of a summer day in 
the hour afVer sundown fell upon Randolph 
Armiti^e as he came out to greet his wife 
and children. Kate had not met him since 
she was a girl of fourteen : but she perfect- 
ly well recollected the glamour of his per- 
sonal beauty, — a beauty whifh was so 
great that it fascinate! children. In the 
exquisite mild radiance of the hour he 
seemed faultlessly beautiful slill. He wore 
an old loose eoat of grjy homespun, but the 
shapeliness of his form could not be hidden. 
His long black hair, matted and careless as 
it was, offered su[)erh waves and masses. 
'Phere yet was the Apollonian profile of 
old, the advanced full forehead, the straight 
no-e nearly on a line with it, the delicately 
clii-<elled mouth, the small but firm chin, 
the straight and smooth cheeks, the many- 
tinted brown eyes, and the clear olive 
complexion. He still seemed to Kate the 
handsomest man that she had e 
handsomer even than that splendid and 
good giant, Frank McAlister. 
" So you have come at last I " w 
■ IS first words of this Apolk 



Kate knew nothing of the domestic troub- 
les of her sister. On hearing this reproving 
growl, she suspected only that Fellie had 
wrongly delayed her return home ; and be- 
" e even she got out ofthe carriage, she tried 
.„ take the btame upon herself. She called 
out, " I dare say it is my fault, Randolph." 

"Whatl" he exclaimed, his face chan- 
ging from sullenness to gayety. "Is it 
Kate?" he asked, helping her down the 
and gating at her with admiration, 
at a beauty you have grown I " and he 
i her cheek caressingly. " Why, my 
dear little sis'er, you are a thousand times 
welcome. So my wife waited to bring you 1 
She is always doin^ hetter than I suspect." 
He kissed his wife now, and she ealmly 
returned it. Kate of course could not see 
that the embrace was on her account. How 
should she, whose heart yearned to love and 
loved, guess easily that husband and wife 
could meet without pleasure. 

" And here are my youngsters," said Ar- 
mit^e, turning away from Nellie with sin- 
gular suddenness. " Willie, did you have a 
nice long vi^t ? And you, Freddy ? Did 
you both play with grandpapa ? " 

He lifted mem snccessively, hugged them 
with a graceful ^r of fervor, and set them 
down promptly. 

" And now, Kate," he added, offering her 
his arm gayly, " let me escort you into my 
house for ^e first time. It is a great honor 
to me and a great pleasure." 

All the evening his manner to his guest 
was most caressing and flattering. More- 
over, he dressed in her honor, laj'ing aside 
his slovenly homespun and coming to tlie 
table attired in a way to show his fine figure 
to advantage. Yet as the hours wore on, 
and as Kate's spirits turned to depression 
under a sense of homesickness and fatigue, 
she seemed to perceive something disagree- 
able, or at least something suspicious, under 
this brilliant surfiice. She was like one 
who, after gazing with deliRht on a tide of 
clear sparkling water, should half think that 
he discovers a corpse In the translucent 
abysses. The light of the lamps showed 
her that Randolph's fiice was not all that it 
had been in other days ; the fervid color 
had faded a little, and there were _ bags 
under the still brilliant eyes, and a jaded 
air as of dissipation. Was it true, too, that 
there was a shadow of reserve between hus- 
band and wife, as if neither were sure of 
possessing the other's sympathy? What 
did it mean, moreover, that they occupied 



In spite of the girl's efforts to believe that 
all went well in this family which was so 
near and dear to her, she retired that night 
with a vague impression that she was in a 
household haunted by mysteries, if not by 
misery. 
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CHAPTER XXm. 

What blesMd reatoration there U 
sleep and in the health of youth I Palaces 
of hope and happiness which had tumbled 
to ruin at eventide are rebuilded ere morn 
- log by tliuse beneficent magicians. 

When Kate came to brtakfast, after th* 
refreshing sliunber which evtn troubled 
hearta know at nineteen, she bad forgotten 
the bodings of the night before, o 

bcred them only to acout them. _ ___ 

aright to her eyes in the Armitage dwelling 
thiit day and the day following and for 
many daj^s after. Good, sincere, amiable, 
unsuapectinc of evil, anxious to think well 
of others, ^e was the eaay and contented 
dupe of a skiliul though wayward enchanter. 

On certain holy festival good Mahome- 
tans turn their jacketa inside out, and go all 
in green, the color of the pro, het. In like 
manner Randolph Armitage liad a garment 
of deportment which he could turn accord- 
ing to the circumstances of time or com- 
Knjf, the one side being of the color of the 
!vil and his angels, while the other might 
please the eyes of saints, or pure women. 
The silver lining of this sable cloud it was 
now his pleasure to wear outward. Kate 
■was young and beautiful, and it was one of 
his amusements to charm young and beau- 
tiful W(imen ; moreover, the girl might be 
expected to bear witness of him among the 
Beaumonts, should he misbehave during 
he( visit ; and if he feared anybody on 
earth, it was his puissant relatives by mar- 
riage. So for weeka he controlled the 
seven capital devils who inhabited his soul, 
suffering none of them to issue forth and 
disport himself in her presence. He was 
a fond father, a gentle husband, an ami- 
able brother-in-law, and a merciful master 
to his slaves. He astoniahed hia wife, and 
almost rewon her heart He fascinated 
Kate. 

It was not a difficult matter for him to be 
thus delightful. He possessed that mi^ty 
glamour of excelling beauty which sheds 
attractiveneas over even indifferent, even 
misbecoming behavior. So aweet and so 
fitir to look upon was his smile, that mere 
joung girls, mere rude boys, mere untutored 
crackers, were glad at winning one from 
him, and never forgot the pleasant sight all 
their lives after. Hundreds of people who 
knew him not had stared wonderinjdy in 
his face as he met them, turned to look at 
him after he had passed, and eagerly in- 

iuired his name. All thiough Saxonburg 
'iatrict, and in the rough surrounding 
region, he was known as Handsome Armi- 
tage- A mountaineer from East Tennessee 
had once stopped him in the street, and 
said : " Stranger, excuse me ; but you be 
certdnly tlie puttiest man I 've seen sence 



I come to Sou' Carline. Mought I ask what 
you call yourself? " 

But, in addition to hia beauty, Randolph 
had the charm of a flexible character, apt to 
take the bent of his society. It was Lis 
nature to be hail fellow well met with Satan 
or with the arihangel Ithuriel, aecordinf 
as he found himself in the company of 
cither. He had intelligence to perceive at 
once, and to the full, both the purity of 
Kate Beaumont and the innate grosaness 
of (he vilest low-down harridan in the dis- 
trict. He was as much in place, so far as his 
behavior went, with the one aa with the 
other. The result was,^ that, aa Nellie 
divulged nothing concerning her husband, 
Kate believed him to be good, and knew 
him to be charming. She walked with him, 
rode with him, tried her hand at fishing 
under hia guidance, learned games of cards 
of him, read him the letters which she 
received from home, talked with him about 
the feud, and made him little less than a 
confidant. Of course he agreed with berin 
all things; caring Lttie about the family 
quarrel, it was easy for him to condemn it ; 
despising politics, it was easy for him to 
bemoan the election difficulty. He had the 
coinciding amiability of indiflerence and 
hypocrisy. Thus it was that this stiunlesa 
ana unsuspicious g^l found in this thor- 
-lUghly corrupt man a friend whom she val- 
led and almost reverenced. 

" You don't half appreciate your hus- 
band," she reproached her sister. 

" Yes, I do," replied Nellie, making an 
effort of repreanion which was truly sublime, 
and withholding her ready tongue from idl 
confession or complaint. 

" You should be very sweet to him, if 
only on my account," added Kate, with a 
ainile of perfect incomprehension and inno- 
" How kind he is to me ! " 
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said the martyr-like wife. " I have told him 

I don't believe it," laughed Kate. " 1 
want you to tell him so in my presence." 

Just then Randolph entered the room. 

was one of his handsomest moments ; his 
cheeks were flushed, his eyes bright, his air 
elated ; moreover, be had dressed himself 
carefully and becomingly. His wife settled 
her eyes upon him with such an expression 
"" if she were dazzled against her will. 

" Randolph," she said, her voice waver- 

j a little, perhaps with recollection of 

the tenderness of other days, "Kate wanta 

me to thank yon again for your kindness to 

her. I do so wiih all my heart." 

In this speech, ao set and ceremonious as 
bi'tween husband and wife, there was of 
course a hidden meaning. It was aa much 
as to say, I thank you for restraining your- 
self, especially in the presence of my sister. 
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Armitage^ Biniled, that smile that said 
much ; he just moved his lips, those lips 
that were so eloquent without speaJiing ; 
then lightly and grauefullj ha advanced to 
Nellie, lifted her hand, and kissed it. For 
a moment ihe wife was much moved; she 
drew his hand to her and pressed It against 
her heart. Kate rose, in her eyes a glisten- 
ing of tears, in her heart one of the high- 
hlooded impulses of her father's raj;e, and 
step[]ing quietly up to her brother-in-law, 
kissed his che^. 

_■' Thank you, my dear, good child," he 
said, turning upon h-r with a flush of sin- 
cere gratification. " You almost tempt me, 
you two, to stay at home this evening. 
but," he added, without the least difficulty, 
and in the same breath, " I have an engage- 
weni. Don't sit Up for me." 

After lie had gone Kate said to Nellie, 
" I must tell you. You have delighted me. 
When I came here, — when I first came, — 
I thought that you two were — indifferent 
I beg your pardon, both of you." 

"Ah, Kate I" replied Nellie, "you are 
capable of filling in love. If you were nol 
vou woulil not care for these things so. 
You can love, and I am sorry for it." 

Hours passed after this seene, and Armi- 
tage did not return. As the evening wore 
on towards midnight, Nellie's brow grew 
darker and darker with an expression which 
was not so much anxiety as aoraelhing 
sterner. She looked at last like one who i) 
receiving blows, not in a spirit of angry re. 
taliation, hut with sullen defiance. Her air 
«is so gloomy and hard that it disturbed 
her sister. 

" n id you not better send out for him ? 
asked Kate. ■■ Do you know rfhere he has 

'■ lie sometimes stays out in this way," 
said Nellie, calmly. " We won't sit up 
longer tor him," 

•'But hadn't we better?" ui^d the 

■' No, no," replied Nellie, almost imperi- 
ously. I would rather you would not. I 
wish you to go to bed. 

Leaving tlie two to find such sleep as is 
the lot of anxious women, let us follow Ran- 
dolph Armitage and see how he was pass- 
ing He night. On the morning of that day 
this ■' high-strung " gentleman had risen to 
find himself under the spell of a mighty 
'""■ ■ -mpulse which had come to 

lot how, which he could not 
^r analyze, nor control; an 
jn with men of dissolute lives, 
and forming the main-spring of lh*ir charac- 
teristic actions. He must break bounds, he 
must run away, he must go wild, he must 
have a spree. He was no more capable of 
philosophizing upon the possession than a 
horse is able to state why he snorts, ffings 



out his heelfl, and dashes headlong over his 
[rastures. His brain, his stomaeh, his arte- 
rial structure, or some other physical organ, 
had gone mad, either with boisterous health 
or with inflammation, and demanded the re- 
lief of violent activity; whether noble or 
vicious was indifferent, on]y that his habits 
of lite almost necessarily directed the out^ 
burst towards immorality. In the horsy 
language of his fiivorite companions, lewd 
fellows of the baser sort, and mostly of low- 
down birth, "he had got his head up for a 

While in this state of mind he met Jim 
Saxon, widely and unfavorably known as 
Redhead Sason, a "low-flur>g" descendant 
of the rude family which bad first settled 
the district of Saxonburg, and served as the 
mean origm of its name. It was with this 
coarse, gaunt, long-legged, hideous despe- 
rado and sycophant in homespun that he had 
made the engagement which took him from 
his home durnig the evening. He had gone 
straight from the exquisite seene with his 
wife and Kate Beaumont to a cracker ball. 

Three miles fi^m his house, in a region 
of sand and pines and BerubKJakfS there 
was a clearing which had once supported a, 
settler's family, and which, as the soil be- 
came exhausted, had degenerated into an 
oldfield, ovei^rown with bushes and long 
weeds. In the centre of the oldfield was a 
log.cabin, the clay fiillen from its chinks, 
the boards on its roof warped and awry, its 
windows without glass, and closed by rude 
shutters, the chimney a ruinous, unshapely 
mass of stones and mud, the outer air fi*e 
to enter at mmiberless crannies. This cabin 
was the residence of two " lone women," 
who held it rent free of its charitable owner, 
a wealthy physician of the village, "The 
eldest was Nancy Gile, thirty years old, but 
looking thirty-fiie, yellow-haired, white- 
faced, freckled, red-eyed, dirty, ragged, 
shittless, idle, a bemjar, and otherwise of 
luestinnable life. The youngest was Sally 
luggs, a small, square-built, rosy-cheeked, 
blaek.eyed girl of not more than seventeen, 
who had run away from her mother to se- 
larger libeny of flirtation, Nancy 
Gile had two illegitimate children, and Sally 
Huggs was herself an illegitimafe child. 
The reader can guess at the kind of mo- 
ralitv that adorned (he household existence. 



him he knew 
account for, 
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a " our society," and not in the circle 

below that, and not in any circle that we 

deem society, have still a surrounding of 

or less sj-mpathetic humanity, aniJ. 

perhaps a following of admirers. Nan- 
cy Gile and Sally Huggs, poor and ignorant 
and degraded as they were, had an environ- 
ment of friends whom tliey wished to hold 
fast, and of enemies whom they desired to 
propitiate. Consequently, when they one 
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day came inlo tmespected, almost miracu- 
lous possession of live dollars more tiian 
was nei-essary to buy bacon and hominy for 
the morrow, they resolved to raise their 
standing and enlarge their popularity by 
"giving a treat." 

A pound of tallow candles for illumina- 
tion, and three gallons of white raw whiskey 
for refreshment, summed up their purdiases. 
As for supper, they trusted, as any other 
host of the oldfields would have done, that 
each guest would provide his or her own, 
and eat it before coming. For music there 
was Sim Tony, a youth of piny woods ex- 
traction, as Lean and yellow as his own fid- 
die, and a gratuitous scraper on such otta- 
sions. liie invitations liad been spread by 
word of mouth at the previons " sale-day " 
in the village, and had gathered in every 
young Saxonburg loafer or cracker who was 
iiot in open hostility with the household. 
Even those tramps, the Bibbs, who had nr 
abiding habi'ation, but slept sonietimes ii 
brush cabins, and sometimes in the shelter- 
ing comers of warm teneea, had sent one 
represtntative in the shape of a ragged, 
dirty girl of eighteen, trim and slender and 
gracefiil in figure, but yellow and ghastly 
with exposure and lack of proper nourish- 
ment When handsome Armitage and hide- 
ous Redhead Saxon rode into the benighted 
tangle of the oldfield, Nancy Gile's cabin 
was huniming like a huge beehive with tlie 
noise of dandng and laughing low- downers, 
and flaming from every door and window 
and chink with tallow-dip splendor. 

" It looks like a storm>ng old blow-out,' 
swd Armitage, aa he tied liis horse's bridle 
to Ihe drooping branch of a tree. " Quash," 
he added, addressing a negro whom he had 
brought along, also mounted, " stay by ■""""" 
beasts. Come on. Redhead " 

He was already heated wiih liquor, 
manner and voice had become strangely 
degraded since that pretty scene at his 
home. In place of his make-believe, yet 
gracious gentility and tenderness there 
a wild, reckless, aniraal-like excitem 
Perhaps it was more than animal ; it may 
be doubted whether any beast is ever a 
rowdy ; we have heard that even a drunken 
ape has decorum. 

The one room of the cabin, eighteen feet 
or so by twenty-five, was cranuned. In the 
centre eight couples were jostling and el- 
bowing toough a sort of country dance. 
Squeezing close np to them, and squeezing 
s^ainst the Ic^ walls, and filling the two 
doorways, and covering the shaky stairs 
which led to the loft, was a mass of young 
men and ^rla, applauding, yelling, chatter- 
ing, laughing, or staring with vacant eyes 
and mouth. Even the wide-open doors and 
windows and chinks and the gaping chim- 
ney could not carry off all Sie mephitic 



generate 1 by this mob of unclean 
people As a periume an uproar and a 
spectacle the crowd was vigoro isli one 
mi(.ht almost «'»> niuseoualy interesting 

lo a New Englan er or a Pennsj Ivania 
Quaker Iresh from the pacific, temperate, 
educated fitces of his birth-land, it would 
not have seemed possible that these visages 
American. The general cast of coun- 
ice was a lean and hardened wildness, 
like (hat of Albanian mountaineers or Cala- 
brian brigands. There were no stolid, 
square, bdl-d<^ "mugs"; everywhere you 
cleverness, or livdiness, or at least cun- 
ning; but it was cleverness of a wolfish or 
foxy nature. The forms, too, were agile, 
must of them tall, lender, and bony, the 
outlines showing sharply through the calico 
gowns or homespun suits. Four or five 
plump and rosy girls, looking all the plumper 
because of sunburn, were exceptions to (he 
general rule of muscle and sinew. All the 
., through early use of tobacco, and con- 
t exposure to hardship, were figures of 
displeasing lankness. 

The stinted, graceless costumes increased 
the general nngainliness. Some of the 
girls were in eafii-o, limp with dirt; others 
tn narrow-<hested, ill-fitted, scant-skirted 
gowns of the coarsest white cotton, such as 
was commonly issued to field-hands ; others 
in the cast-off fiiieiy of charity, worn just 
as it was received, without remaking. Near- 
ly all the men had sir^ght, tight trousers, 
insufficient vests, and short-bodied, long- 
tailed frock-coats of gray or butternut home- 
Scarcely one of these crowding faces had 
been illuminated or softened by the touch 
of civilization. If they were less stohd 
than the countenances of so many Indians, 
thev were not much less savage. Not that 
the' savagery was perfectly frank and open ; 
there was an air of slyness abont it and 
even of sycophancy ; it was the ferocity of 
a bloodhound, waiting to be set on. While 
these people knew how to commit deeds of 
blood, tiiey could go about tbenr. best at the 
command of a "high-tone gentleman," But 
even to their masters they must have looked, 
a little untrustworthy. It was evident that 
human life, no matter of what dignity and 
descent, would be held by them in light es- 
teem. After all, valuing their own hves 
little, they were not despicable. In spite 
of law-abiding prejudices, it is impossible 
not to accord some respect to a hearty will- 
ingness _ to give and take hard knocks. 
The best intentioned members of society 
cannot look down with unmixed contempt 
a man who fights like the Devil, al- 
;h (hey may find him inconvenient and 
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proper for snppression. Bom to he proud 
of my countrymen, reposing a loving confi- 
dence in their pugnacity and their knack 
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at firearms, I would adventure the popula- 
tion of this hive in any part of the Abruzzt, 
sure that they would make their frontiers 
respected and perhaps lay Pra Diavolo un- 
der eonCribution. In fact, I should rejoi(;e 
to colonize them in those regions, trustini; 
that the drama of the Kilkenny cats mio'ht 
be re-enacted. 

Into (his genial mob bonnced Handsome 
Armitage with a sense of satisfied sympa- 
thy and without the slightest consciou 
that it was his presence which turned 
vulgarity into vice and gave the scei 
finishing touch of degradalion. 

"Hurrah, Nancy I" he shouted, seizing 
the mistress of the house and whirling 
her round in an extemporized waltz, much 
to the confusion of the country-dancers. 
" Bully for you, old girl 1 This is a gloriouf 
blow-out " 

" Square, I 'm right glad to see ye," re- 
turned Nancy Giie, her white face redden- 
ing with pride and pleasure. "I said you 
mought come. Sally said you would n't'' 
" Where is she 7 Hsked Anni'age, 
" Thar she is, Square, dancin' along with 
Sam Hicks." 

" Sally, come here," called the high-toned 
gentleman. " Come here, and let s have a 
look at your cheeks." 

'■ Can't," laughed Sally, hot and gay 
with exercise and attentions, for she was 
tlie belle of the ball. " Got to dance this 
throuffh. Then I '11 come." 

"Who the deuce is Sam Hicks?" de- 
manded Armitage. 

"He's a Dark Corner man," explained 
Nancv " He met up with, her last 'ale- 
da\ an took an awful shine to her Talks 
Lk-- hi, wi? goin to marry her Mebbe he 
will 

Mnbbe he won t ■" laughed Armitage 
^\(ll give us sone whiskei I haient 
drink (or half in hour Redheid 



hi 
trj It 

4fter ^ou Square " returned the re 
"p ctful Re Ihead fill ng a gla-ss for hia 
'ijpeior It s the sime old spring I 

r (kon Pickens whi'key fresh from the 
n ill clar a' water an strong as piz n 
Re kon that 1! warm jou Squire, to the 
to ot (er bout^" 

■irnutage took the httle tumbler half 
fill of pure spirit, put its stickj bnm to his 
handsunie mouth, and sipped at the contents. 

" Nasty," he said. " But never mind ; it 
does its work. Kedhead, this is what kills 
us, and WB love it. We are good Chris* 
tians ; we love our worst enemy." Then, a 
recollection of his college reading coming 
upon him, he raised the glass on high and 
invoked it in the words of the gladiators, 
" Ave Ctesar 1 morituri te salutant." 

"That's tall talk, Square," grinned the 
admiring Eedliead. 



" Taller than yon could understand if I 
should tell you what it means, yoii cursed 
ignoramus," returned Armitage, as he tossed 
off the poison. 

At this moment the countiy dance ended, 
and the dancera made a rush toward the 
whiskey. Sam Hicks songht to keep pos- 
session of his rosy-cheeked little partner by 
passing one buttemut-clotbed arm around 
her waist while he poured out for her a 
half-tumbler of the Pickens District nec- 

" Ladies first," said Armitage, pushing 
him back wiih a jocose, contemptuous rough- 

" I wai gwine to help a lady," replied 
Hicks, sulkily. " Sally here wants a dnnk." 

" I '11 give her one myself" persisted the 
high-flung gentleman. " Do yon mean to 
keep her all the evening ? Stand out of 
the "way I " 

" Let go, my bo^," counselled Redhead 
Saxon, gliding behind the mountaineer and 
whispering over his shoulder. " Mought 
get a wefi acrost yer snoot. Let go to 



eatiih a better holt. 

Sam cast a pleading look at his girl, then 
an ajigry though cowed one at his im- 
posing rival, and gave back grumbling. 
Armitage mixed a drink for Sally, insisted 
upon her swallowing the whole of it, took 
her roughly under his arm and marched ber 

' You little wretch, whv didn't you come 

ne at first ? " he scolded, half in jest 

and half in alcoholic earnest " What do 

you stick to that booby for 7 Why don't 

you stick to me ? " 

Sally looked up in his face with an ex- 
pression which mi"ht be desciibed as vul- 
gar shyness or low-bred modesty. She was 
daazled and awed by the handsome, fine 
gentleman who had taken possession of ber; 
and at the same time she hankered after 
plain homespun Sam Hicks, who wanted to 
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know jest what you 're up to," 
she blurted out spunkily and yet timorous- 
" And what the deuce is Ae up to ? Go- 
Lg to marry you, is he ? " 
Sally made no reply, but she colored a 
larse blush, and threw a glance at the 
feithful pursuing Hicks, 

" You can't go to him," said Armitage. 
You must dance the next set with me." 
And dance he did, playing pranks which 
raised shouts of laughter in the rough crowd, 
throwing fondling grimaces at hia partner 
and threatening ones at his rivak The 
dance ended, he let Sally go back to Hicks, 
only to claim her again as soon as he had 
taken anotlier glass of whiskey. A couple 
of hours passed much in this way. Ar- 
mitJ^ seemed possessed to get drunk, to 
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pay s rude courtship to Sally Huggs, and 
to tometit Sam Hicks. That he could en- 
joy die coarse farce seema incredible ; and 
yet ttie stupid, low-lived fact is that he did 
enjoy it. It was a monotonous, uninterest- 
ing, diragreeable, degrading exhibition ; and 
we only describe it because it dramatizes in 
brief the character of the man when in his 
cups. Intox'eation had turned him into an 
insolent, quarrelsome savaffe ; and when we 
add that it always affected him thus, we can 
understand the habitual expression of his 
wife's fece ; we know how she came to have 
that strange air of half pleading, half stand- 
ing at bay. 

Let us hurry. About midnight, Armi- 
tage, wild as a madman with drink, tore 
Sally Huggs away from her lover for per- 
haps the tenth time, and gave the latter a 
blow which laid him prostrate. 

" Quit that, Sam ! " shouted Redhead 
Saxon, rushing upon Hicks and stopping 
his hand as it sought the inside of his home- 
spun coat. " Now get oat of here, Sara, 
before mischief is done," continued the faith- 
ful henchman of Armitage. " Don't go to 
f^htin' wiih high-tone gentlemen. They're 
too hefty for you, my boy." 

Sam Hicks was not an ordinary low- 
downer, educated in the depressing vicinity 
of great estates, and subservient to the 
planting chivalry. He was a raonntaineer, 
as independent and fierce and lithe as a 
wild-cat, and disposed to fight any man 
who trespassed upon his rights or person. 
He tried to get at Armitage, and struggled 
violently with Saxon and three or four 
others who held him, his long yellow hair 
thrown back from his thin and sunburnt 
visage, a fine though coarse figure of virile 
indignation. But at last, overcome by 
numbers, he became sullenly quiet, and suf- 
fered himself (o be led out of the cabin. 
Tranquillity was the more easily restored 
because Arraitage was too drunk 
for the raving of the mountaineer, 
to notice that Sally Huggs soon slipped out 
of the revelry in pnrsuit of her betrothed. 

Half an hour after this " unpleasantness," 
Saxon succeeded in persuading his intoxi- 
cated patron to mount and set out for home. 
The path led the length of the oldfield, then 
through a wood of young pines and stunt- 
ed cedars, then across other oldfields and 
some natural barrens, and then down a lane 
lined by forests, at the end of which it 
touched the high road. For a time the par- 
ty moved slotriy, there being only starlight, 
the ground uneven and tanked with vines, 
and Armitage reeling m his saddle. As 
they entered the lane Saxon fell back along- 
side of the negro, and muttered, " Quash, 
when we strike the road, we 'II try a gallop. 
You keep on one side of him, an' I 'll keep 
on the other." 



At this moment there was a pistol-shot 
fi'om the dense underwood of the forest 
which overhung the lane. 

" Sam Hicks, by thunder 1 " growled 
Saxon, feeling for his revolver. " Bile 
ahead. Square 1 " 

Instead of pushing onward as directed, 
Armitage turned his horse toward the sjiot 
where toe flash bad showed, and put him 
strai^t at the fence which separated the 
narrow path from the wood. But the ani- 
mal floundered in a swampy drain, and, un- 
able to rise to the obstacle, pitohed against 



"Hold on, Square," called Saxon, dis- 
ounting and taking post behind hla horse 
1 behind a breastwork. " Don't go in thar. 
He 'II pop yon, sure." 

Bui ihe warning was useless ; the crazy 
an, shouting with rage, dismounted and 
began to chmb the fence; in a moment, 
drunk as he was, he had reached the top of 
Just then there was another report, 
coming from the black recesses of the wood; 
and in the same breath Armitage toppled 
over the fence and fell to the ground ; there 
was a single groan, followed by silence. 

" Mars Ranney I MarsKanney!" pres- 
ently whispered the negro, shaking with grief 
as well as terror. 

" Guess your boss has gone up," mut- 
tered Eedhead Saxon, after a moment of 

" O, I'se feared so, I'se feared so," whim- 
pered Quash. " O Mars Saxon, what '11 
we do?" 

" Dunno, though," continued Redhead. 
" That last baU whistled by like it had n't 
hit nothin'. 8o did the first one perhaps, 
though I did n't notice." 

After further hearkening he, resumed : 
" We must git him out of tbar. Quash, I '11 
hold the hosses. You sneak in an' feel for 

The negro trembled and hesitated, fear- 
ing another shot from the hidden assassin ; 
for life is dear to slaves. 

" Start in, you black cuss," commanded 
Bedhead, turning his revolver on Quash. 

" I 'se gwine," quavered the demoralized 
chattel. " Wait till I catch my href. I 'se 

Crawling on his hands and knees through 
the mud and water of the drdn, Quasb 
slowly approached the fence, displaced a 
rail, and slid through the aperture. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

Asleep, comfortably, and for the time 
unwakably asleep, lay Eandoiph Armitage 
on the damp mossy turf of the loreit, not a 
scratch upon him firom Sim Hicks's bullets, 
all gone astray in the deceiving moonh^U 
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He was gathered up, borne to his horse, 
pct astride beliind Quash, tightly boiinii tc 
him, and thus taken home. Transportation 
of this sort being naturallv slow, it was two 
or tlaeein the morning before Redhead Sax- 
on got clear of his responsihilit}-, stealthily 
debiting this senseless lump of humanity 
in its usual place of storage, and then hurry- 
ing away on guilty tiptoes after the (ash on 
of boon-companions who bring home drunk- 
ards. All this time nothing could waken 
Armitage ; he would open his eyes under 
shaking, and keep them open, hut he still 
slumbered on ; he was a limp, inert, ineoo- 
vcnient mass of stupor. The moderately 
affeotionate and immoderately lazy Quash 
simply laid him on a sofa and covered him 
with a shawl Then, with the thoughtless- 
ness of discovery and of consequences chw- 
actcristic of slaves, at least when they are 
negroes, he stretched himself on the bare 
floor and went to sleep, without so much a.f 
locking the door. 

In ttiis state the two were found at sis in 
the morning by Nellie Armitage, who could 
not alto^ther repress anxiety to know 
whether her husband was alive. She gave 
him one glance, guessed with sufficient au- 
curacy how he had spent the night, turned 
irom him in quiet scorn, and awoke the 
hlaokamoor with her foot. 



" Hain't been nowhar," responded Quash, 
lying without a moment's thought and with 
infantile awkwardness, as " niggers " do. 

" How dare you t^^]l me that '/ Leave the 

As Quash crept out Kate Beaumont gUded 
in, asking, " Has he returned ? Is he hurt '/ " 

Mrs. Armitage, sbaten by a night of 
sleeplessness, lost control of herself in this 
emergency ; the weariness, the sorrow, the 
shame, and the scorn that were in her face 
turned at once into red-hot anger, demand- 
ing utterance ; and though she at first raised 
her hand instinctively to check her sister's 
advance, she immediately dropped it. 

" Come on," she said. " It is time to tell 
the truth. I have hidden my misery bng 
enough. Come here and Jouk at him. There 
is a husband ; that thing is a husband. 
What do you think of it ? " 

Armitage lay perfectly quiet ; indeed 
there was a look about hint as if nothing on 
earth could move him ; he was the image of 
utter helplessness and clod- like insensibility. 
One eye was partly open, but (here was a 
horrible glassiness and lifelessness in it, and 
it was obvious that he saw nothing. His 
taoe was colorless, except a fsunt tinting of 
bluish and yellowish shades, as if it were the 
countenance of a corpse. Tet in spite of this 
shoi^king metamorphosis, his features were 
60 symmetrical that he was handsome still. 



Kate, trembling from head to fiwt, stared 
at him without speaking. She had never 
before seen a man in ttie last stage of in- 
toxication ; and in spite of what Nellie had 
said, she did not fully comprehend his eon- 
ditioa 

" Oh ! " she exclaimed. " What is the 
matter with him ? Is he — dying ? " 

" He is dead, — dead drunk," replied the 

" no, Nellie I " implored Kate. 

" To think how I have loved him ! " Nellie 
went ou. '■ That man has had all the good, 
all the best that was in my heart. He has 
had it and trampled on it and wast«d it till 
it is gone. I can hate now, and I hate han." 

Kate joined her hands as if pleading with 
her sister t« be silent 

'■ No man ever had greater love ; no man 
ever despised greater love," continued Ncl- 
Ue. "I have seen the time when I could 
kneel and kiss the figures of the carpet 
which his feet had rested upon. I wor- 
shipped him ; even after I b^an to find out 
what he was, I worshipped him; 1 passed 
years in forgiving and worshipping. Once, 
"'hen he came home drunk, yes, when he 
ime home to abuse me, I would watiA over 
him all night in his stupid sleep, and forgive 
liirn the moment he spoke to me in the morn- 
ing, O, how handsome he was in 
He ftsdnated me. That was it 
beautiful; I could see nothing else 
did love him for his beauty ! And ti 
how I hate him and despise him. i can 
take a mean and cowardly revenge on him." 

She suddenly advanced upon the sensc- 
u man, aud slapped his face wilh her open 

" 0, you woman, what are you doing ? " 
exclaimed Kate, seizing her and drawing 
her away. " Nellie, I won't bve you 1 " 
■ Tes, I am hateful," replied Ndlie. " Do 
know why ? I can't tell you half the 
ions I have for being hateful. Look at 
tliat sear," pointing to a mark on her fore- 
head. " I have never revealed to any one 
how I came to have that. He did it. He 
ruck me with his doubled fiat, and thut 
gash was cut by the ring which I gave him." 
Kate sat down, covered her face wilh her 
hands, and sobbed violently. 

" '' was not the only time," pursued Nel- 
He had struck me before, and he has 
struck me since. And there have been 
other insults ; I would not have thought 
that 1 could have taken them; but from 
him I have learned to take them. 0, if my 
fiither and brothers knew I Tliey guess, 
■■■■* they don't know." 

Ttiey would kill him, Nellio," whispered 
Kate, looking up piteously, as if pleading 



ray eyes ! 
Howl 



I know it. But that is 
become so savage, that it 



it all. I have 
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■would not mind that. What 1 care for is 
exposure. If they should shoot him, people 
would learn why. It would be known that 
I had failed ; that Nellie Beaumont could 
not live with her husband ; that ehe could 
not lie on her hiid after making it ; that bKu 
had failed as a wife and a woman." 

"la there no such thing as separation?" 
askfd Kat«. Shu said it hesitatingly and 
with a sense of culpability, for the idea of 
breaking the marriage bond was shocking 

" There is. But who would have the 
children ? Do you suppose I want to leave 
them here to grpw up drunkards 1 As long 
as I am with them, they do not taste a drop 
of the poison which makes a beast of their 
father. I don't know whether 1 could have 
both the children. Besides, separation is 
exposure ; the courts would have to know 
everything; the public would know and 
babble ; flie Beaumonts would know. 1 
shall stay and fight it out here until I can 
6ght no longer. But I wanted some one's 
sympathy. I wanted at least to tell my 
own sister how miserable I am." 

She stopped, fell on her knees, laid her 
head in the ^rl's lap, and broke o 
lent crying. 

Ailcr a minute she rose, lift^A Kate to 
her feet, embraced her passionately, and 
Slid in a voice which had suddenly become 
calm, "This is my first cry in two years. 
My heart feels a little less like breaking. 

" Do you suppose he has heard ? " asked 
the younger woman, glancing at Armitage. 

"Heard?" answered Nclhe with a hard 
hiugh. " He could n't hear the last trump, 
if it should be blown in this room. Is n't 
he horrible -— and handsome ? My darling, 
that is an Arniitage. Don't marry one oi 
thetn. Promise me. You won't ? " 

" Never," answered Kate. 

" I must tell you a great deal," continued 
Nellie, when she had reached her 
room. " My heart is open and I must 

During a large part of the day she talked 
about her husband, detailing with painful 
minnteness the outrages of nis periods of 
orgio ; how he had upset tables, thrown food 
out of the windows, broken dishes ftmiiture, 
mirrors, beaten the servants and children , 
how he had fallen down and slept all night 
in his dooryard, or been brought home half 
dead from accidents or fi^ts. 

" Sometimes it is ridiculous," she said. 
" I have actually bughed t« see him lying 
among the ruins of chairs and crockery, it 
seemed so absurd that any human being 
could become demented enough to beat and 
belabor inanimate things till he gasped with 
fatigue and wore himself out, mat I could 
not help laughing. Of course I had lost all 



ipeet for him then, and all afi'ectioi 

How could I keep either ? The man w^ 

more like a crazy monkey than like a humai 

being. His pranks surpass all description. 

There are things that I cannot tell you of, 

very shame. I did hope, when I brought 

1 here, that, for your sake and out of fear 

of our family, he would control himself. 

But he is irreclaimable. He is contempt!' 

He is horrible." 

Nellie, you have a way of talking that 

makes my blood run cold," said Kate. "If 

you stay here, will you not be over-tempted 

some day, and do something wrong? " 

"I shall never i ommit a crime," replied 
Mrs. Armitage. " J am a lady. I would 
not disgrace myself and my family by even 
considering sucli a thing as poisoning. Is 
that what you fear ? You may be tranquU." 
" How dreadful it is even (o think ofsuch 
things I I never thought before that any- 
' ' Lg in life could be so dreadful." 

Well, we will say no more about it to- 
day," cighed Nellie. " I will try never to 
apeak of this subject to you again. Here- 
alier I can bear my troubles better. Soma 
LC knows, some one sympathizes." 
There was an embrace, and a mingling 
of tears between the two sisters, followed by 
a long and sad sibnce. 

" Some one has irme," was NeEie's next 
remark. " 1 heard a carriage drive up to 
the door. It is probably Bent Armitage. 
Scarcely any one else stims here." 

" I am so glad," s^d Kate. " Won't he 
help us ? Won't be have some influence ? " 
" He. has influence when none is wanted. 
At such times as this no one has any influ- 
ence, at least none for any good end. But 
Bentley wiU try to make flilngs easy for us. 
He is not hard-hearted, and he never be- 
comes a madman in my presence, although 
he is taking the same road with his brother. 
It is in the hlooil to go that way." 

I wish nothing unpleasant had passed 
jveen him and myself," said Katfi, color-, 
ing slightly. 

" Don't care for that," returned Nellie, 
proudly. "You were right in avoiding him, 
and be knows it. He knows that no Armi- 
tace has any claim on any Beaumont My 
only wonder is, that he dared court you 
when he knew what his brother had done 
\o me. If he begins again, tell me of it. I 
won't have it, cert^nly not here. 1 am mis- 
tress in this house, so far as he is concerned. 
Remember now ; wo ask no manner of 
favors of him ; he is just a guest and noth- 

There was a little glancing Into mirrors, 
a little arranging of curia and shaking out 
of dresses ; there was the sacrifice to bet'om- 
ingness which woman rarely neglects to pay, 
however unhappy she may be and inditfer- 
ent to the eyes that are to pass judgment 
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upon her then they went down to receive 
their v silur BwM Armitige was walkine 
the parlor star n^, absiictedlj at Om old 
fiided «n„raiing>! which he hflfl seen a thou- 
sand tuue*" hi'j clapper as he called his 
partiallj paraljzed foot, slapping the floor 
in Its usaal st>l& an 1 his queer smiJe curl- 
ing up into hi" d^lk cheek as a confession 
oi emljam,s«in(.ut RKmeuibering Nellie's 
interferen e bt-twcen him and her sister, he 
feired that he ihould be received as an 
intruder and he was ill at ease. He was 
tvrn humble to an ettcnt which was pa- 
thetic he had laid aside all his self-respect 
m LOining here ' Let roe look at her a 
moment, his fue seemed to plead ; "then 
turn me awaj forever if you must ; at least 
I shall have seen her. 

"I hope I am not indiscreet," he said 
meekly, as he kissed the uhcek of his sister- 
in-law and shook hands with Kat«, " I am 
just up in these di^ngs from a grand tour 
as far as Charleston," he went on, talking 
slang to gain couraae. " I heard at Brown- 
ville that you were hoth here, and I thought 
I might venture to rein up for a minute." 

'■ We are glad to see you," replied Kate; 
and Nellie added, " You must stay a few 

Bcntley brightened a little ; loving hopes 
rose out of their graves. 

" We may need your assistance," Nellie 
explained quietly. 

His countenance fell at once. He under- 
stood that his brother was making trouble; 
that was the reason why he was wanted, or 
endured. But, altheugh the revelation was 
a painful one (o him, he did not turn sullen 
under it. Impelled by a fine movement of 
soul, he resolved to serve these women, who 
demanded service without offering reward 
or scarcely thanks. In spite of his slan^. 
his back-country roughness of manner, hts 
wilUngness to slied blood on occasion, and 
his hereditary tendency to strong drink, 
there was a foundation of good and warm 
feelitiff in Bentley. He was not such a de- 
testable egotist as his brother ; he was capa- 
ble of a love other and stronger than the 
love of self. 

" I will stay as long as I can be of use, 
he said. " Shall I hitch up in the old spot ? 

" I would rather you should take the rooi 
next to Randolph's," replied Nellie. 

"Just as handy," assented Bentley, at th 
same time thinkmg, " So I am to be hi 

" How are things at Hartland, Miss Beau- 
mont?" he now inquired. "Everybody 
ehirk there?" 

" All well, thiink you," Kate said, " At 
least so my last letters told me." 

■' The fiiiht with the Philistines keeps up. 



iv to be a pre: 
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answered the girl, her face coloring 
percepdhly. 

She was almost angry with him for speak- 
ing so carelessly of the feud and so irrever- 
ently of the McAlisters. Bentley perceived 
that he had made a mistake, and for a 
looked absol te y frightened as well 
. . rr s e 1, so anx ous was he to stand 
weii-w h this girl As to being sorry for 
the renewal ot the quarrel between the 
B aumont and he r neighbors, be could 
not of course rtach that state of grace ; ia 
lai.t be ould not bu re oice in the event, 
maomuch as it had relieved him of one whom 
ho knew to be a preferred rival, and made 
' sible. It was 

had brought liim to Saxonburg. 

" Well, 1 '11 go to my nest and arrange 
my feathers," he remarked, presently, shuf- 
fling and slapping bis way uji stairs. 

Before attending to his toilet, he stepped 
_ to his brother's room. No one was there 
but Quash, lazily setting things to rights. 
' Hi, Mars Bent," ehuekled the darky, 
se mighty glad for to see you, Mars 
Bent. You's jess come in good time, 
wah, wah. You 's wanted, Mars 
Bent." 

" If you "s so mighty glad to see me, 
brush my boots," returned Bentley, seating 
himself. 

Yes, Mars Bent," said Quash, getting 
out his brushes cheerfully, quite sure of a 
dime, or perhaps a quarter. 

"Whar's Mars Eanney?" continued 
Bentley, imitating the negro dialect and 
pronunciation, as he loved to do. 

" He jess done gone down sta'rs ; dunno 

bender V " 
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" Wi.h the — theMcAlisters? I suppose 



" Yes, I 
" Big one V " 

" Well, nuffin pertickler ; nuffin great, so 
fur." 

" From fair to middlin', eh ? " 

" Yes, marsr." 

" Could n't you hide his whiskey ? " 

*' Wouldn't dast do it. Mars Bent," re- 

Slied Quash, looking up earnestly. "Lordy, 
lars Bent, you knows how he kerries on. 
He 'd jess bust my head." 

" I s'pose so," growled Bentley. " Well, 
what of it? You ought to have your 
head bust, Quash. You are a rascal." 

Quash merely snic^red and continued fo 
polish away, sure of his dime. The boots 
were just done when a loud crash of furni- 
ture was heard down staire, followed by a 
wrathftd shouting. 

"Tharhegoes, observed Quash. "Smash- 
in' things like he allays doos." 

" Here 's your quarter," said Bentley, ris- 
ing hastily. " If you 'U break his whiskey- 
Jug, 1 11 give you two dollars." 
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Hastening down to the parlor, he diacoi 
ered Kandolpli dancing on the fragmenta of 
a delicate work-table, a present to Nellie 
from her brother Vincent. 

"Halloo!" shouted the drunkard. "Is 
nobody coming? What am 1 lett alone 
for?" 

Just (hen Kate Beaiunont entered the 
room ; she was very pale, and her soft eyes 
were dilated with amazement and horror ; 
but she advanced calmly to the mani.ic and 
said, " Randolph, what do you want 'I " 

At firat he simply glared at her ; he 
seemed to be ready to Btrike her, Bentley 
Armitage picked up a Irg of the table and 
came close to hia brother, perfectly resolved 
to knock him down if he raised a hand upon 
Kate. 

" Go away," said Randolph, hoarsely. 
" I did n't call for you. I wanted Nell." 

Bentley made a sign of the head to the 
young lady, and in obedience to it she re- 
tired without a word fiirther. 

" Oho," exclaimed Randolph, discovering 
his brother and turning short upon him. 
" So you are here. What the do you 

" I 've come to bear a hand generally," 
returned Bentley, endeavoring to amile, out 
anticipating a difficulty, and showing it in 
his fece. 

" You bear a hand somewhere else," 
screamed B.andalph, all at once beside him- 
self with an insane rage, approaching to de- 
lirium tremens. " Yon bear a hand out of 
this house. You leave. It's my house. 
You 've had your share. We divided, did 
n't we ? You took the Pickens land, did n't 
you ? You 've no claim here. You travel. 
Take your traps and travel. By the Lord, 
I am master here, I won't be overcrowded 
by anybody. Lay down that club. Ijeave 
il^ and leave here." 

" Come, come, Randolph," expostulated 
Bentley. " There 's no sense in this, and I 
don't deserve it. I've come to make my- 
self agreeable and bear a hand at anything 
you like." 

" I 've no use for you, I tell you I 've no 
use for you," Randolph went on screaming, 
utterly out of his senses. "You just hump 
yourself and get to your own district. You 
travel, or I '11 — " 

Here he caught np a glass lamp and 
hurleil it at his brother's head, the missile 
narronly missing its mark and smashing 
i^ainst the wall. Then he made a charge. 
TTie younger man struck, but unwillingly 
and faintly : his blow only exasperated the 
assailant. Bentley, far less muscular tiban 
Randolph, and lame besides, was thrown 
and badly hammered. This horrible scene 
was ended by the entrance of Mrs. Armi- 
tage and several of the house-servants, who 
with great difficulty drs^ed the drunken 



iac off his victim and pushed him out 
of the room. 

"You must go," said Nellie to Bentley, 
when they two were alone. 

" Ah, k he was n't my brother ! " ex- 
claimed the young man, furious from his 
conflict, " I would finish him." 

' But he is your brother, and you can 
no good here, at least not now. You 
will have to go." 

" What, and leave you with that mad- 

Bn ! Leave her with him I " 

" We can manage him better than you. 

%ing another man here only makes him 

mt to fight. We shall be better off 

ithout you." 

'' I never was called on to do so mean a 
thing before," said Bentley. 

" I don't wish to charge you with being 
capable of meanness. Besides, it won't be 

ean to do this when I insist upon it." 

" Well," assented the young man, unwill- 
ingly and sullenly. " But I won't go far- 
ther than Rullet's tavern, on the road to 
BrownvUle, you know, five miles from here. 
If you need me, you can send a nigger, and 
1 11 put over." 

" Very good," said Kellie. " Yon will 

have to take your Brownville carriage hack. 

"" lu can slip through the garden and meet 

below the bouse. Quash will look to 

your bf^gage." 

" I never saw him so bad before," nrat^ 
tered Bentley, meaning his brother. 

" He gets worse every lime. His eonsti- 
tntion is breaking down. Hu nerves are 
not what they used to be." 

" Be sure you send for me slap off, if 
there is any serious trouble," were the We- 
vrell words of Bendey, 

Randolph Armitage, totally forgetting his 
brother's visit, spent the rest of the afttr- 
noon in his room, drinking, singing, break- 
ing such furniture as he could break, and at 
last going to sleep among the ruins. The 
women remained together, talking rarely 
and sadly, the younger sometimes crying, 
the elder never. 

" I wonder at you," said Kate once. " I 
never imagined that a woman could have 
such fortitude," 

"Fortitude!" returned Nellie. "I am 
intelligent enough to know that it is not the 
fortitude that yon mean. It is mere hard- 
ened callousness and want of feeling. I 
ceased some time ago to be a woman. I 
am a species of brute." 

This eminently true and simple and 
clear-headed person showed herself great 
by refusing to dajm a greatness which did 
not belong to her, 

" If ever I am tried as you have been, 
perhaps I shall become as noble as you are," 
was the answer of Kate, faithfully admiring 
her aeter. 
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When bedtime came the younger ■ 
SMd, I ahall ata> with you to-night.' 

" lou tant replied Mrs. Annitage. 
" My liu bin I haa a right to come to my 

" Ah I murmured Kate, recoiling at 
onee betore the authority of marriage. 

" lou are not airaid for yourself 
you ? asked Nellie 

" I had not thought of that," answered the 
girl. " Besides, my door bolts and locks." 

" Good night," said Nellie, with a kias 
" You are a great comfort to me, I at 
glad that you \now everything; lamglai 
that I told yoik everything;, though I did it 
in a fit of madness, and it was wrong. I 
bear things lie better because you know 
them. 1 was growing aavage and wicked 
with lack of sympaUiy. Thank i ' 
your sympathy, darling. Good nigl 

Kate went to her room, fastened her 
door with lock and bolt, then deliberately 
unfastened it and left it (nar, fearing a little 
for herself, but far more for her sister. She 
was worn out ; it seemed to her that the 
day had been yeara iong ; that she had 
stepped from youth to middle age since 
morning. Could it be that the degrading 
and miserable tragedy which she had looked 
upon was marriage ? Whit might be her 
own future, even should tlie feud once 
be allayed, and life promise as fairly 
had done weeks befi««? Even should she, 
by some incredible chance, become the wife 
of the man whom she preferred and trusted 
above all other men, what then ? Would 
the end of her once fair hopes be like the 
end of the onto fair hopes of Nellie ? Her 
mind ran all towards evil foreboding ; the 
future seemed a wilderness, complex, path- 
less, and sombre ; merely ta think of it was 
a weariness and sorrow. Tet she was so 
exhausted with the unrest of the previous 
night and the emotions of the day, that, 
even while saying to herself that she should 
never sleep, she lost her consciousness. 

After a time some noise partially roused 
her; it was painful to lose her hold on 
slumber, and she strove not to awake; but 
the noise persisted, and so alarmingly that 
of a su iden she started up in her fuff senses. 
It was clear to her now that she heard the 
voice of Eandoiph in loud altercation with 
his wife ; and, hastily slipping on a dressing- 
gown, she glided down a dark passage to 
the door of Nellie's room. The door was 
ajar, and there was & faint light within as 
of a candle, but she was so placed that she 
could not see the speakers. The conversa- 
tion, however, was but too audible. 

"Will j'ou tell me — ?" demanded the 
husband, in a hoarse, thick utterance. 

" No, I will not, Randolph," answered 
Nellie, in that monotone of hers which 
meant unshakable persistence. 



' " llien, by heavens — 1 Look here, you 
obstinate fool ; don't you know what 1 '11 do 
to you ? IXin't you know ? " 

" I know, Randolph," s^d Nellie. '■ I 
don't care for your threats." 

The answer to this speech was a sound as 
of a struggle. Kate hesitated no longer ; 
she stepped swiftly into the room. By the 
flicker of a candle dying in its socket she 
saw Randolph holding his wife down on the 

Eillow with one band, while with the other 
e brandished a long knife. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

The cry and rush with which Kate en- 
tered the room startled the tremulous mad- 
man, who was attempting murdei, or coun- 
terfeiting it. 

" Whooh 1 " he eiclaimed ; it was a f>eastly 
sound, like the short, explosive growl of a 
surprised dog ; but as he uttered it he let 
go of his wife and feced about. 

" 0, it 's you, is it ? " he stammered, star- 
ing at the girl with watery, uncertain eyes, 
and with a grin that was half embarrassed, 
half defiant. " I fergot there was another 
woman in the house. What the Devil do 
you want ? " 

"Randolph I" exclaimed Kate with an 
imposing air of reproach; then, dropping to 
a tone of entreaty, she implored, " Won't 
you go away ? " 

" I want my whiskey," he replied, expos- 
ing without shame the degrading motive of 
his brutality, " She 's hidden it." 

Kate turned on Nellie an appealing glance 
which said, " Can't you let hiin have tt ? " 

" It is not here," answered Mrs. Armitsge, 
speaking to her sister. " When I say that 
"' isn't here, you may know that it isn't." 

"Do you know where it is? " demanded 

J husband, evidentiy believing her, unable 

disbelieve her. 

'■' I do not," she said, still not looking at 
him. "I know nothing about it. u I 
knew, I would not tell." 

Then I '11 leave," ho growled, afl«r a mo- 

it's hesitation, meanwhile st^ng at his 

knife as if still uncertain whether he would 

not use it. "That's aU 1 came here lor. 

Do you suppose I wanted yoat" 

With this parting insult to his wife, he 
turned his back on her, reeled by Kate, ami 
went out. A few seconds later a howl of 
>us oaths announced that he had found 
treasure ; the bungling and lazy, and 
, no doubt, timorous Quash having con- 
cealed it instead of destroying it. 

What shall we do ? " asked Kate, who 
had meanwhile locked the door, and now 
stood by it listening. 

" Let him drink," said Nellie, with the 
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! bom of long trouble. 
" It is lie easiest Tray to gel rid of him." 

" Is n't it horrible I " Kate could not help 
groaning, Btill heajkening at the keyhole 
for Randolph's return. 

The unhappy wife, invisible in the dark- 
ness, made no reply. Presently Kate be. 
came alarmed at the Eilence ; she whispered, 
" Nellie," and then called aloud ; still no an- 
swer. The terrible thought crossed the giri 
that Randolph might actually have stabbed 
his wife, and that d»e might now be dying, or 
dead. Groping her way to the bedside, ehe 
threw her arms around her sister, dropped 
kisses and tears upon the cool, damp niee 
which touched hers, and sobbed repeatedly, 
" Kellie ! Nellie ! " But wild as she was 
with aJarm, fUm perceived soon that the 
heart was still beating, and she guessed 
that this was not death. By the time she 
had Ibund matehes and lighted a lamp, Nel- 
lie began to draw ihe long sighs which mark 
restoration from a swoon, and presently 
opened her eyes. 

" 1 have been faint," she whispered, with 
a bitter sm'.le. " J did n't know there was 
80 much of the woman left in me. I ought 
to have got over this sort of thing long ago. 
I am ashamed of myself" 

"NeUie, what can I do for you? "asked 
Kate. 

"Nothing. I win get up in a moment, 
and iro to packing." 

" Are you going to leave him ? Ah, — 
well." 

" At all events I shall take you away. 
Ton have seen enough of this, and tco 
much. I ought not to have brought you 
here at all. It is quite sufficient for one 
man that he should make one woman 
wretched. It is as much success as is due 



to a drunkard. My dear, you 
a high-strung gentlem 



^ ^ 1,1 hope. Marry a 

Quaier first, or a Yankee pedler, — anything 
that does n't get drunk and fight, anything 
that isn't high-strung. I hate the word. 
It 's a mean, slang word, and it stands for a 
curse." 

Kate thought of a man who, as she be- 
lieved, was not high-strung. It was true 
that he had fought a duel ; it was true also 
that he had tbught it with her brother ; but 
then possibly he could not have helped that ; 
there was the code, that savage mystery ; -' 
was all beyond her judgment. At any ra 
he did not drink, nor address women with 
brutality, nor lejid an habitually wild life. 
But she could say nothing of him to Nellie, 
and indeed it was useless to think of him, 
for there was the femily feud, an abyi 
tween hiin and her. 

■' Will Randolph let you go?" she asked 
" His whiskey-jug will attend to that," re- 
plied Nellie. " He has a noble masti 
has n't he? He prides himself on not I 



ing ruled by his wife. It is so much more 
manly, more chivalrous, more high-strung 
to be ruled by a jug i Come, go and do 
your packltig. I mil do mine and the chil- 

An hour or so later the trunks were ready, 
the little ones dressed, and the carriage at 
the door. 

'■1 will go and bid good by to my hus- 
band," said Nellie. 

Kate followed her, fearful lest Randolph 
might awake and a collision ensue. There 
was no trouble ; the man lay on tlie floor, 
stone-blind drunk ; an earthquake could not 
have shaken that stupor, 

" Handsome Armitage ! " murmured Nel- 
lie, looking at the sodden countenance with 
a ptrange mixture of scorn and grief in her 
own pale face. Then turning to Quasli, 
who rose drowsily from his usual sleeping- 
place in the passage, she said : '■ Take care 
of him. But tell him notliing about our 
going away. Let him find it out ior him- 

" Yes, missus," yawned Quash, and pro- 
ceeded to lie down again, covering his 
shoulders and head with his blanket<-oat. 

The bays were started oflT at their s[ieedi- 
est trot, tor ten miles of rough, hilly ro»d 
lay between the Armitage place and the 
Brownville station, and the down train, the 
only train of the day, left at six in tbe 
morning. At the half-way house, known as 
Bullet's Tavern, or more commonly as Old 
John Bullet's, Nellie looked at her watch, 
and said calmly ; " It is useless. Wesha'n't 
get there till after six. We may as well 
stop and see Bentley." 

The younger Armitage, a bad sleeper in 
these days, and consequently an early riser, 
made his appearance almost immediately. 

" Travelling ? " he said, with a wretched 
attempt at a smile, thinking meanwhile that 
this might bo his last interview with Kate. 
" I rather judge it 's the healthiest thitig 






n do" 



After glancing at his watch, shaking his 
head, and pondering a minute, he remarked: 
"I suppose I had better go and amuse Ran- 

" Bentley, it is a hard thing to owe you so 
mtw!h," said Nellie. 

" 0, it 's all in the femily," he smiled. 
" And it doesn't sqimre the family account 
either." 

" Be careful," said Kate, honestly anxious 
for him 

He looked greatly pleased ; he seemed 
to think it very kind ol her merely tn care 
a little for his life ; the humility of his grat- 
itude made it absolutely pathetic. 

" No particular danger, I reckon," he 
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replied, shaking her hand cordially, " Tou 
won't mind it, I hope, if you hear of our 
diinking a little. A prosperous journey to 
you. Good by." 

" Good by, Bendey," said Nellie, bending 
down and kissing bim. " I wish I uould do 
more for you." 

It seemed to Bentley also, that he deserved 
more than the kiss of a aister-in-law ; but 
none the less be set about Ms ill-requited 
work promptly and courageously. Rough 
as he was, and in some respects coarsely 
vicious, be had certain hi^h notions of gen- 
tility. As he turned his back on Kate 
Bctiumont, and prepared for his horrible 
teie h-tSfe with his brother, he said to him- 
self " Noblesse oblige." 

When he reached the Armitage place, 
Emdolph was just coming out of his 
drunken slumber. Then followed a tr^i- 
comedy whioh, considering that the two 
leading actors in it were brothers, was little 
leas than infernal. Bentley's purp( 
to keep Randolph ao far un''"- ■'■" - 
of liquor that he should 
absence of his family, or should be indiffei^ 
ent to it if he discovered it. To this end 
he drank, jested, gambled, quarrelled, 
exchanged blows even, went through rec- 
onciliations, drank again, squabbled again, 
and so on for twenty-four hours. It must 
be observed that, although he had not 
sought the spree for its own sake, he did in 
a certain measure enjoy it. Whiskey tasted 
good to him ; a little of the excitement of 
alcohol always made him long for more ; he 
was only less of a drunkard than his brother 
because younger. But for anxiety as to the 
result, and also for the somewhat burden- 
some reflectJoii that he wag tippling under 
compulsion, he would have hail a truly 
delightful carouse. Perhaps we ought, 
moreover, to consider that he was a disap- 

Sointed lover, and that liquor helped to 
rown his sorrow. In short, Bentley had a 
downright honest bender, although he never 
quite foffiot his object in commencing " 

The day passed ia freaks beyond the 
imaoination of monkeys. Whenever Ran- 
doljSi demanded his family, Bentley invented 
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the afternoon he proposed that they should 
mob Nancy Gile, on the plea that Randolph 
bad been insulted and attacked by her low- 
down following. So, mounting their horses, 
they galloped four or five miles to surprise 
the "lone woman,' tumsd her flirniture 
topsy turvy, drank her last gill of whiskey, 
and then, giving her a couple of dollars to 
pay the dams^es, departed hooting. The 
next thing was a wild-goose chase through 
swamps and oldfields, on the supposed trail 
of Sam Hicks, both the brothers being now 
in strenuous earnest and intent Uffon killing 
their man if thi'y should find him, which 



they did not. Giving op their fruitless 
hunt when night came on, they made a 
circuit to reach the cabin of Redhead 
Saxon, and held another festival in his 

IT came the climax of the saturna- 
lia. Randolph, who in hb cups would have 
quarrelled with angels or devils, became 
irritated at Saxon for some cause never afler- 
vaida heard of, and laid that faithful heach- 
Drostrate with a fisticuff, 
Jquare, that's low-flung business," 
roared Saion, so drunk that he foi^ot his 
fealty. " Tou 've no call to hit a chap when 
he ain't a lookin','' lie continued, rising with 
difficulty and by instalments, first on all 
fours, and so on. " You would n't 'a' dared 
fofch me that lick, ef your brother had n't 
II here." 

You need n't count in Bentley," replied 
Randolph. '■ He sha' n't take a liand. i '11 
play it alone." 

He tried to get off his coat, but in the 
effort went down and struggled some lime 
on die floor with the garment over his brail. 
When he reg^ned his feet he accused Red- 
head of pushing him, and proceeded to draw 
'er. At this point Mrs. Saxon, a 
powerful young amazon of at least six feet 
in height, rushed upon the scene from the 
other room of the dwelling, shouting, " Quit 
that. No fightin' yere. Ef you want to 
fight, go out do'." 

This pacifying admonition not being 
heeded, she sprang at her husband, 
scratched him smartly, and bundled bim 
out of the cabin. Then, holding the door 
against him, she turned upon the Armitages, 
and broke out: "Now say. Whatd' you 
two want ? You 've got the man out of his 
own house. S'poMu' you try your hand on 
flie woman. Ain't you a hi^-tone gentle- 
man, Square Armitage? Then go whar 
you b'long, an' fight with yer own sort. 
Oughter be shamed of yerself, pickin' muss- 
es with crackers. Wish I was yer wife, 
and had the breakin' of ye. I 'd learn ye to 
go in harness. Don't ye p'int yer shoot- 
in'-iron at me. I '11 take it away from ye, 
an' lam yer face mih it. You cl'ar. You 
jest cl'ar, or I '11 light on ye." 

" We 11 go," answered Bentley, grinning 
at the scene like an amused monkey and 
surveying the pugnacious housewife with 
bland approbation. " Randolph, we're get- 
ling the hot end of the poker. Come, old 
lady, let us out." 

" No sir-ee," declared the contradictory 
Madam Saxon. " You want to mount my 
old man outside. — Jimmy," she screamed, 
through a crack of the door, " you travel." 

" I won't," vociferat«d Redhead, who all 
the while was trying to re-enter. 

"D<^ gone these men!" objurgated the 
lady. "Why can't they be peaceful like 
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women-folis ? It takes a woman to every 
man to make him bebave." 

" Let me in 1 " roared the husband. " Ef 
you don't, I *11 fire Ihrough the do'." 

" ^"''^ HP * minute, Eedhead," called 
Bentley. Then addressing Mrs. Saxon in a 
caressing whisper, meanwhile patting her 
stalwart shoulder, be added, " Look here, old 
girl The best way is to powdev it out. 
Let 'b have a sham fight. Tou load your 
husband's pistol and I'll load Ranney's. 
Blank cratridges, you understand. What 
do you aay I " 

" All right," grinned the ama^on, her wide 
month stretching fi^m ear to ear to embrace 
the joke. " Git hold of the Square's shoot- 
ing^ron. 1 11 fix Jimmy's." 

When the duel was proposed to Randolph, 
he assented at once with a drunken solem- 
mty which finely satirized the behayior 
usual with principala in real affairs of 
honor, and delivered his revolyer to Bentley 
to be discharged and reloaded. 

" Hand over ye five-shooter, old man," 
demanded Mis. Saxon, rushing out upon 
her husband and disarming him. " We 're 
gwioe to hev a duel." 

" Who 's a gwine to ? " asked Redhead, 
faffing into the cabin. 

" You be ; you an' the Square." 
" You goto — I " retorted the man of the 
house, who, intoxicated as he was, discov- 
ered an absurdity in the proposition. 

" Redhead, you are a gentleman, I sup- 
pose," b^n Bentley. 

" No, lain't," interrupted Saxon, his rea- 
son perfectly sound on that point. 

" Wal, you 're a man, ain't ye ? " pu' '- 
his wife, flying at him and giving hiu. „ 
shake. " Tou Stan' up in that comer till 



. Thar 'e a bar'l 



niiaac. J.UU tiaii up in mat Co 
things is ready. Mr. Bent, you 

Square up in t' other "" — 

thur for him to hold uu h/. 

The two principals being placed, tlie 
seconds went out of doors to prepare the 
weapons. The b^l cartridges in the bar- 
rels were discharged, and other cartridges 
substituted with fie bullets broken off. 

"It'll bemighty slim huntin', won't it?" 
said Mrs. Sason, bursting into loud laugh- 
ter. " Would n't my old man be mad, ef 
he_ sensed the thing. He wn't used to 
goin' a shoolin' with nothin' but powder." 

This idea amused her excessively, and 
she returned to it several times. " To 
think of ^im firin' away at a feller with 
nothin' but powder ! " 

" Well, old lady, are you hiaded ? " asked 
Bentley. 

" Reckon I be," grinned Molly Saxon, 
revolving the chamber of her pistol with ex- 

Eerienced dexterity. "No bullets in them, 
■et 's see youm. AH right, my blessed 
stranger. Now what'll we do next?" 
"Just hand your old man his cold iron, 



and caution hhu to wait for the word. 1 11 
give the rnslructions." 

They re-entered th^cabm. There were 
Saxon and Randolph Armitage, each propped 
up in his corner and holding fast, their fiwea 
very solemn and stolid. Molly's broad phys- 
iognomy twitched all over with suppressed 
laughter as she presented the pistof to her 
husband. 

"Now, Jim, ha'n't you got any last words 
for yer woman ? " she asked by way of 
joke. ■' 

■o'ju^^' ?'.',?'^ ■"^y- °'e gal." replied 
Kedhead, thickly. " An' take care yer. 

_ At this moment Randolph, trying to stand 
independent of his barrel, fell over it and 
rolled on the floor. 

" Set 'm up agen," muttered Redhead 
:almly, and without showing Oie slightest 
amusement. 

By the aid of Bentley the prostrate man 
ise and braced himself once more in his 
irner, smiling the monotonous smile of in- 
toxication. 

Catch hold," said Bentley, delivering 
-- revolver. "And don't fire till I irive 
Uie word. Gentlemen, listen to the instruc- 
tions. I shall pronounce the words, ' one, 
two, three, — fire.' At the word ' fire,' you 
e at liberty to commence, and you will go 
1 until you have exhausted your barrels." 
" That 's so," sniggered MoOy, cramming 
_ yard or so of her calico apron into her 
mouth to keep from laughing outright. 
"Jim, do you understand? " 

" Tou shut up," snapped Redhead in a 
tone of impatience which redoubled his 
wile's amusement. 

" Now, then," called Bentley. « One, 
two, three, ■ — fire." 

A deliberate firing ensued ; it was curi- 
ous how cool the two drunkards were ; 
though they could scarcely stand, they meant 



busincoo. 

"That 's all," mumbled Randolph when 
he had exhausted his barrels. 

"No 'twn't," called Saxon. "I've got 
a charge left." 

" Well, biaze away, old Eedhead," re- 
turned Randolph, still smiling his alcoho- 
lized smile. 

Old Redhead took steady aim, resting 
his revolver across his left arm, and blazed 
away to the best of his ability. Randolph 
fell^ across his barrel once more, but it was 
whiskey which upset him, and not a bullet 

" Square, are you bad hurt ? " called 
Saxon, advancing slowly and unsteadily. 
".Sjiiiare, I'm sorry for it; dog goned if I 

Then seeing his antagonist rise, with the 
assistance of Bentley, lie added, " Did I 
miss you. Square ? Wall, I II be dog- 
rotted ! I However, never mind. Glad 
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Squate. Stood it lite a eojer. Le's shake 

There was shaking handa accordingly, as 
in more elegant and sober affwrs of nonor 
tlie two late enemies complimenting edch 
other as high-toned gentlemen eti , etc 
while Molly Saxon fairly capered and 
stamped with delight. 

" An' now you two cl'ar she presently 
whispered to Bentley. " I want room to 
larf: Ef I don't hev it, I shiU bust 

Bentlev hurried his brother away the 
more willingly because Saxon, a blazing 
]>ine-tnot in hand, was searching for the 
murks of his bullets, and not finding them, 
might bo led to suspect and denounce thi 
trick which had been played, to ibe mani- 
fest risk of further altercation. 

" Tou need n't look for 'em, Jim," Molly 
was heard to gi^le. " You 're too drunk 
to aim at anylhin'. You fired out o' win- 
der an' up chimney an' everjwhar but at 

" 1 11 be dog-rotted ef I ever see any such 
doin'a befo'," returned ibe confounded Jim. 
" When a man can't hit a house, staudin' 
inside on 't, he 'd better quit ahootin'." 

And now, as it was getting towards mid- 
night, the Armitages went home. Bentley 
was still afraid that Eandolph might dis- 
cover the absence of his wife and set out in 
pursuit of her. He resolved to floor him 
completely, if the thing could be done ; he 
commenced a freah drinking-bout and ker' 
it up for hours. It was the very saturnal 
of duing evil that good might come. It wj 
ludicrous and it was horrible. 



CHAPTER XXVL 

Affairs of state, a shouting of stump- 
orators, and a buzzing of swarming fellow- 
citizens recall us to Hartland. 

The canvassing fur the election of repre- 
sentatives to Congress was at the boiling- 
point. There was speechifying, discussion 
around groceries and at street corners, gf- 
erous betting and chivalrous squabbli _ 
every day. The principals in the contest, 
as well as their partisans, had gone into tJie 
struggle in the highestrtoned fashion, pre- 
pared to clean out the adversaries if the 
latter persistently refused to hearken to 
reason. When Peyton Beaumont went 
forth on his stumping proffresses, his sons 
guarded him with revolvers under their 
shooting-jackets; while Judge McAlister 
was escorteil in a similar manner by his 
wariike progeny, even Frank admitting that 
he must defend his father. As for the 
Colts and Derringers, and bowii-s and tooth- 
picks, whicli were carried by the rank and 



file, they were beyond enumeration. Ex- 
ceptng thit the weapons were concealed 
these eleLtion s enes resembled the polit cal 
Wages of the annent Gauls, who d s- 
i pestions of war and peace with 
■ in hand ind buckler on shoulder 
All these gaunt and loi g lej^d men 
whether clad in store-clothes of blick 
bioidcloth or in short hacked longtailel 
froLk-coats of gray or butternut homespun, 
belhcose as so many Si teb High 
Unders of three hundrel jears ago 

not be supposed however that 
fighting was continuous or even very fre- 
it. As every man took it for granted 
every other man was armed, discussions 
: usually conducted with great civility 
of speech, unless the disputants had become 
inflamed with whiskey. Even if angry words 
jxehanged and weapons drawn, there 
friends at hand to do the proper 

it of coat-tail pullinfi, and bloodshed 

was generally averted. As for such harm- 
' I blusterers as Crazy Naylor and Drunk- 
John Stokes, they were allowed to roll 
each other in the dust at their pleasure, it 
being understood that they would only fur- 
nish innocent amusement to their fellow- 
electors. The fun which these conflicts 
afforded was increased by the fact that the 
defeated athlete usually pitched into some 
boy or nigger who had laughed at his over- 
throw, andkicked him with much swearing 
around the nearest comer. Let us state, 
by the way, that John Stokes and Craey 
Naylor were not landless crackers or penni- 
less village loafers. Although tbey dressed 
in homespun and held such high-caste peo- 
ple as the Beaumonts and McAlisters in 
deep reverence, they were well-to-do farm- 
ers, owning their five hundred acres and 
their twenty or thirty head of niggers. 
John Stokes, in spit* of his frequent bend- 
ers, was " captain of patrol " in his " beat," 
or magisterial precinct. Crazy Naylor never 
went howling abont the streets and making 
a spectacle of himself, except when he was 

Notwithstanding the serious sensitiveness 
of Southerners, and the danger of jesljng 
with punctilious men who carry revolvers, 
much sly, coarse ridicule was current in the 
Hartland political debates. For instance, 
John Stokes, a violent adherent of the 
Beaumonts, set afloat ridiculous tales about 
the McAhster chieftain, representing him 
as a man of littie less than idiotic simplicity, 
which was tme in so far aa this, that the 
Judge had not the remotest idea of a joke. 

'' He go to Congress ! " sneered John 
Stokes. " Them Yankees would come 
games on him an' poke fun at him from 
Sunday morning to Saturday night I 'II 
t^l you what sort of a man 7ie is. The 
Judge started out to canvass the district. 
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How did he do it? Got up his coach. 
Sure as you 're bom lie got up his coach 
an' four horses to go an' ask poo' mei " 
their voles. Well, he dniv round an' kiaaed 
the yoQDg uns an' talked Sabba' school to 
the women folks, an' subscribed t» meetin' 
houses an' all that sort of nonsense. An 
jou bet he made mistakes. You bet on i 
an' win every time. Durned ef lie did n' 
take short-haired Dolly Hii^ks, — she i 
setlin' by the fire wrapped up in blankets 
because of (he chills, — durned efhe did ' 
take her for the old man an' ask her to vi 



true; you bet your best bale on it; old 
Hicks he told me. Now that 's a lively man 
to go to Congress from Hartland District 
aitd South Carolina. Why, he wouldn't 
know a he Yankee from a she one. Them 
fellers up tbar in them foreign States would 
stock the keerds agin him an' clean him 
out every time. Now look at the Honora.ble 
Peyton Beaumont in a poor man's cabin. 
He don't come in no coach ; he comes a 
horseback. He walks in square an' strong, 
like he was to home. He straddles out be- 
fore the fire, an' parts his coat-tails behind 
bim, an' hollers for his tod of plain whiskey, 
an' chaws an' spits like one of the tamily. 
He don't make no mistakes betwiKt the old 
man an' the old woman. He knows other 
folks as sure 's he knows himself He knows 
the name of every voter in this part of 
South Carolina an' the name of that voter's 
dog. He 's that kind of a man that rouses 
your entuzzymuzzy. He 's a man that 
South-Carolinians will take a heap of 
trouble for. We never had an election yet 
but what loads of feUers would pile over 
the hne from every district round here, 
walkin' or ridin' ten or fifteen nuies perhaps 
to give him a lift, an' that loo aft«r going 
as fur for their own men whar ihey bdong. 
An' they're right; they're right in takin' 
all that extra trouble for him; he deserves 
it. I tell you, ef thar 's a gentleman in this 
district who 's fit to stand tor the people of 
this district and South Carolina, it 's old 
squar'- shouldered, open eyed, true-handed, 
big-hearted, high-toned Peyt Beaumont." 

Of course we are not to put absolute faith 
in the partisan declarations of John Stokes. 
Tliere is no doabt that he exi^rgerated both 
the innocence of Judge McAlister and the 
slightly demagogic courtesy with which 
Beaumont did occasionally temper his pa- 
trician haughtiness. 

But we must leave the political back- 
ground of our story and return to the per- 
sonages who occupy its foreground. Very 
sad in these days was Frank McAlister, 
miserable over ihe past, and despondent 
over the future. He did not even believe 
in the success of his party in the election, 



for he had almost of necessity taken the 
measure of bis prim, solemn, unbending fa- 
ther, and had guessed that he could not 
carry Hartland dectors against hearty, full- 
blooded, off-haniled Peyton Beaumont The 
Beaumonts would triumph at the ballot-box ; 
they would add contempt for his family to 
hatred for it; there was not a thance for 
him to win their daughter and sister. He 
was in these days so gloomy, so hazard, so 
unable to sleep, so unable to eat fliat his 
mother became terrified about him. 

Of course she had guessed the cause of 
his trouble ; a woman and a moiher could 
not tail to puess it. But what could she do 



was impossible to quiet the familv feud, and 
consequently impossible to ^t Kate Beau- 
mont for him. That sovereign remedy be- 
ing out of the question, was Sere no olher? 
Time ? Alas, time is very alow in his 
work, and affection abhors waiting. Mrs. 
McAlister knew of a cure which was quicker 
than that and every way more consonant 
with her own feelings ; it occurred to her 
that it would be the best thing in the world 
to get another young bdy in the place of 
iheyoung lady who £id been losL 

The proposition may shock a sentimental 
man, but I suspect that it was both motherly 
and womanly. Awomanbelievesinlove; if 
one love affair falls, she requires that another 
should commence as soon as may be. The 
single adventure, tliough very great to her, 
is not so great as the passion. Moreover, 
her sister-women are cheaper in her ej'es 
than they are in oura, and sue sees no sufH- 
tient cause why the loss of one of them 
should stop a man from using his heart, e^ 
peeially in view of the fact that his heart ia, 
in her opinion, his noblest organ. 

It was in consequence of these reasons 
(which Mrs, McASster did not of course 
take the trouhle to reason upon, not even 
with herself) that she invited Jenny De- 
vine to make a visit under her roof Stating 
the case plainly, she meant to have Frank 
fall in love with Jenny, and so forpet the 
gir! whom he could notger. True, WalUce 
was enamored of Miss Devine : the all-see- 
ing mother was not ignorant of that. But 
Wallace, it was pretty certain, could not 
have her ; and, moreover, Wallace did not 
stand in pressing need of matrimony, not 
being broken in spirits and shattered in 
health ; and 6nally Frank, her j'oimgest 
and handsomest, was her &voriie child. 
Small, plain, bald-headed Wallace must be 
sacrificed just a little to save his magnificent, 
his suffering brother. The plan savored of 
cruelty, but it was the cruelty of intense 
affection, perhaps also of wise judgment 

Thus it was that pretty, flirting, jolly, 
good-heart«d Jenny Devine became »n iu- 
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mate of the MiiAli ter mansion. She did 
not come ^t all unsuspicioualy ; she guessed 
that coquettish passages await«d her; she 
was somewhat like a cat entering a buttery. 
In tlie first place, she was accustomed to be 
bef^d for from house to house to entertain 
young gentlemen visiting in Hartland, and 
to enliven hops and teas with her music, 
her danein;;, her small taJk, and her bright 
eyes, in the second place, she knew pretty 
positively that Frank McAlister had been 
lascinated by Kate Beaumont, and bo must 
have found it a sad business to be divided 
from her. 

Yes, she was specially wanted ; a flirta- 
tion or something of that nature was to be 
got np between her and this disappointed 
young man; that was the otject of Mrs, 
McAlister. That Jenny was at least will- 
ing to run a risk in the matter is shown by 
the fii-Tt that she accepted the invitation. 
She liked Frank, and she thought no less 
of him for having liked Kate ; for she waa 
not one of those sensitive girls who recoil 
from a man because he has loved some one 
else ; she had had too many courting affmi s 
of her own to be fastidious on that points 
As for cutting out her abs«nt fKend, there 
could he no question of it Kate had been 
cut out already by the revival of the old 
hate between the two families. Moreover, 
Kate was not in love with Frank; so much 
Jenny believed that she had discovered. 
Accordingly, with conscience clear of un- 
worthv intent, and with heart prepared for 
eit'er great or little emotions, she repaired 
with her select armor of finery to the en- 
chanted palace of the McAlisters, to take 
the chances of such adventures as might 
befall her there. 

She was received with a gladness, which, 
considering Uie grave character of the fam- 
ily, was equivalent to festivity. Mrs. Mc- 
Alister fairly leaned towards the girl; she 
pnioyed her in anticipation as a daughter- 
in-law, the chosen one of her favorite son ; 
she secretiy loved her and blessed her in a 
spirit of prophecy. It was the yearning of 
a bereaved mother, who trusts that she is 
yet to obtain a child in place of the one 
that has been taken away. Not but that 
Mrs. McAlisler would still have preferred 
Kate as a daughter; she had no spite 
at'iinst the Beaumont men even, and she 
loved their loved one dearly. But Kate 
being lost beyond recovery, she must 
lively have some one in her place, ai 
her longing she grasped at Jenny. 

One r.'sult of tills craving— a result 
which looks like the effect et witchery — 
TF.^s that fbe at once lost s^bt of the girl's 
defects, though plainly discernible by her 
hereWrfore. Jenny was a flirt; so Mrs. 
McA/i'ster fiarf thus (ar a/ways admitted; 
she bid even been angry at her for trilling 



ith Wallace's affections; very an'.;ry be- 
luse of the quarrel which had been ret up 
between him and Vincent She had said 
to herself that Jenny Devine, notwithstand- 
ing her good temper and mainly good inten- 
tions, would make no fit wife for a man of 
high character and sensitive feelings. Now 
she forgave all these short*: omings and pec- 
cadilloes so completely that she forgot diem. 
Jenny was no flirt; it was not supposahle 
that she could jilt Frank ; she would ac- 
cept him and be an excellent wife and a 
charming daughter. Mrs. McAlister rea- 
med about the girl as a lover reasons about 
le mistress of his heart. Desire and hope 
did the whole of the argument, and oi" course 
reached tlie most agreeable conclusions. 

To all these feelings and wishes Mary 
McAlister assented with the instantaneous 
facility and energy of her loving soul. Not 
that there was any open talk on the matter 
between the mother and daughter; but the 
latter had lie power of divining the mind of 
the former by sympathy; and the moment 
she divined it she was guided by it. It would 
be difficult to find any other two human 
beings so much at one in opinion as these 
two. Whichever felt first on any given 
subject had the lead ; the other discovered 
the feeling by clMTvoyance, and at once 
shared it; there was no need between them 
of statement, and much less of argument. 
Thus they were always alike in their cre- 
dences, desires, and purposes. Even the 
action, the ratiocination, and the persuasions 
of the respected male folk of their family 
could not divide them. Their union was a 
singular and interesting, and almost touch- 
in™ instance of the potency of mere femi- 

_,mpathy. Both hated the feud ; both 

abhorred duelling and all bloodshed ; both 
adored Frank, and would have died for him ; 
both loved Kate Beaumont. an<l longed for 
relationdiip with her; both accepted Jenny 
Devine when Kate was no longer attainable. 
The unanimity of reason is perhaps grander 
than this unanimity of the heart, and no 
doubt in the main practically more useful, 
but surely not half so beautiful. 

The tall, thin, gray-haired mother and 
the tall, slender, chestnut-ringleteil daughter, 
both shooting rays of iove out of large mild 
eyes, embraced Jenny Devine with the san>e 



.. delighted that we have not lost 

you as a friend,' said Mrs. McAlister, " It 
seems as if there were no friends of late. 
Everybody is a partisan." 

"The Beaumonts will not be angry at 
you fiir coming to UB ?" asked Mary. "TVe 
■" ■ ■■ ■ when we bagged for 7011- But 
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not their kin," replied Jenny. 
Aad 1 sm not a man ei£ber. J- claim a 
■Oman's right to be sweet to everybody. 
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Don't worry about my good standing with 
tie Beanmonts. If Ihe TJonoraMe Peyton 
looks ^lum at me, I shall taite his arm and 
smile in his face, and the next I know he 
will be patting my hea<l. These old gentle- 
men are all fools with girls. If you had a 
speck of courage and impudence, Molly, 
you could go and tame him in fifteen min- 
utes. I do believe that, if I wore in your 
place, I could make him call on the Judge, 
and nsk (he whole &mily to dinner." 

" Jenny, I wish we could work such ^.. ^ 
eles," sighed Mrs. McAlister. " I would go 
on my knees to do it" 

" 0, you would n't answer at all,'' laughed 
the frank and saucy Jenny. " Itwoiddtako 
somebody as young as Molly. By the way, 
there is an idea ; why, would n't that be 
nice? Molly you could be Mrs. Peyton 
Beaumont the third, merely for winking, 
only, poor thing, you dont know how ti: 

"What nonsense I" protested Mary, ir 
blushing amazement " Who could ima^nt 
such a riling? Nobody but joil" 

ike Dr. McAule 
whispered the teasing Jenny, 
he Ti^ ? " 

Mary blushed still deeper, and glanced 
with maidenly alarm at her mother, who, of 
course, pretended not to hear, and looked 
all benignity. 

Jenny's mjliesomeness was one cause why 
the McAlisters continually forgave her mis- 
deeds and liked her. They were a grave gen- 
eratioh without meaning it, and finding per- 
sistent gravity a burden ; and, like all such, 
ihcy extracted much comfort from jolly peo- 
ple and craved tliem as thirsty souls do water. 

Thus it may be conceived that Frank 
McAlister, weighted always with seriousness 
of spirit, and just now crushed under disap- 
pointment, should incline kindly to the — 
fiany of this prattling and gleesome young 
ady. Because she made him smile in spite 
of himself, he liked to listen to her. be- 
cause she turned whist int« mere fitn, be 
faok a hand as her partner. Presently he 
came to walk with her, and then to ride 
with her. The intimacy, ripened by his 
sorrowful tenderness of feeling, burgeoned 
rapidly into confidences. Before long the 
aubji-ct of Kate Beaumont was broached 
between the two, and after that there was 
no end to their talking together. 

What an entiinng, abundant, limitless sub- 
ject it was ! It was like a Missouri prairie 
to a herd of buffalo ; there was room there 
to browse forever. Little by little Frank 
told Jenny all that was in his heart, — how 
he had loved, how he had hoped to win, 
and how he bad lost The girl, in spite ot 
her levity, was like almost all other women 
in the matter of quick sympathy, and es- 
pecially could not help being touched by a 



tale of wounded affections. She forgot her- 
self; she opened ber heart wide to his pro- 
cession of sorrows; and of course it fol- 
lowed that he found her charming. In a 
certain sense she was Jenny Devine and 
Kate Beaumont in one. To talk to her 
about Kate was (he next best thing to talk- 
ing to Kate about herself. 

Who has not smiled at the ease with 
which many a grief-stricken widower has 
been won by a woman who sincerely pitied 
him for the loss of his wife ? Shall we 
have cause to smile thus at our hidierlo un- 
changeable lover, Frank McAlister? 

" How tedious I must be to you I " he siud 
one day, ashamed of his I'gotism. 

"You are not tedious at all," declared 
Jenny, her cheeks coloring with the enthu- 
siasm of honest and earnest feeling. 

"Is it possible that you can like to hear 
me tell bow I love another woman?" he 
asked, amazed. 

. " I do like it," s^d Jenny. " She so noblv 
deserves it." 

" Miss Devine, you are admirable," he re- 
plied, with profound reverence. " I am as- 
tonished at women, the more I know of 
them. They have so much unselfishness 
and sympathy. I think a great heart is no- 
bler than a great brain." 

" Ah, don t give me too much credit," 
sighed Jenny, dropping her eyes. It occurred 
to her just then that perhaps she was playing 
falsely by her friend, and running ridt of 
winning that friend's lover. In the next 
breath she said to herself: " But Kate does 
not care for him ; she told me so." 

In fiict Jenny was becoming interested 
and even fescinated. At the time this dia- 
logue took place she had been over a week in 
the Mr A lister house. During that crowded 
week she had seen much of Fr^ik, and had 
rown to be his intimate and his confidante. 
Ihe bad looked further into his heart than 
he bad ever before looked into ihe heart of 
lan ; and all that she discovered there had 
led her to admire him exceedingly ; to judge 
that bis love was worth any woman's having, 
not for her; it was for her friend 
Kate ; but would it always be ? She had 
not distinctly asked herself tliis momentous 
question, nor any other that concerned her 
fiiture relations with Frank. Rather she 
had gone on blindly, first sympathizing, then 
sympathizing more, then admiring, then 
liking, then — No, not loving; not at all 
that ; at least, not yet But there was dan- 
ger of it, and at times she saw the danger. 
During the evening following this ci 
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turning home on the morrow. But Mrs. 
McAlister, in whose opinion things were 
going on passing well, would not hear of it; 
and Mary McAlister, guessmg at o 
mother's ideas and ci '' ' ' 
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would not hear of it. 
their opposition, that Jenny gave up lier wise 
project and meekly stayed on, not know- 
ing what might happen to her heart, and 
beginning not to care. " I shall be disap- 
pointed in love," she sometimes thought; 
" but it does not matter a bit ; I fliall de- 

Meantime Wallace McAlister was wretch- 
ed with jealousy. Hia mother saw it and 
j^iieved over it, but did not change her 
|.l:i.n for all her grief To save Frank, it 
5!^i!iiied that Waikce must be saorifieed; it 
was very sad that it should be so, but she 
could not help it. After all, Wally i 
not be a dog in the manger. Unable tc 
Jenny himself he milst not prevent __. 
from saving his brother ; that would be the 
extreme of selfishness. The unlucky young 
man himself thought something like these 
thoughts in his more rational moments. 
But none the less he Buffered ; felt his heart 
shrive! when Jenny strolled out with Frank ; 
clapped his beaver on his poor bald head, 
and went off to be miserable alone. 

Another person who was troubled and 
alarmed by this sudden intimacy between 
Frank and Jenny was Major John Liwson. 
He did not learn it from the Me Alisters, of 
whom he saw very little in these days, he 
being still a guest of Kershaw's, and conse- 
qaently more or less tied to the Beaumonts. 
It was Mrs Chester who told him of this 
new peril which threatened his romance of 
Romeo and Juliet in South Carolina. Mrs. 
Chester had met Mrs, Devine ; and Mrs. 
Devine had been over to see Jenny in the 
McAlister hunt.ing-Erounda; and the result 
was certain motherly smiles and hints of a 

Srophetio and exultant nature. Thereupon 
Irs. Chester, who had turned Ui speaking 
evil of her lost Titan as strenuously as she 
had once followed after him, spread the re- 
port that he was aiwut to marry the greatest 
flirt in Hartland District, namely. Miss 
Jenny Devine. 

" You don't tell me so, Mrs. Chester ! " 
grinned the disquieted Major, when she had 
exploded this bit of news under his nose 
like a fiie-cracker. " My dear Mrs. Chester, 
you don't seriously believe it I Why, it 
would he a most delightful arrangement," 
he cnntinueii, recovering his self-possession 
and wishing to stick some sly pins In Mrs. 
Chester. " Keally delightfiil! Jenny is an 
admirable girl. A little of a flirt, no doubt, 
as you say. But so are all women until 
they are married. All the same, she is 
admirable. Deserves him. Deserves any- 
body. I had hail hopes, by the way, that she 
would have caught Vincent. I am a Utde 
disappointed. Do you suppose, Mrs. Chea- 
ter, that our excellent friend Mrs. Devine 
speaks with authority ? Mothers are so 
apt to deceive themselves, you know. 



They are sharp-sighted, wonderfully sharp- 
sighted ; I admit it. But nevertheless they 
do sometimes hang up a scalp for their 
daughters which has not yet been taken. 
Do you suppose, Mrs. Chester, do you really 
suppose — 

'■ I know nothing about it," replied the 
imbittered lady. " Mrs. Devine makes her 
boasts and 1 record them. Miss Jenny 
Devine is nothing to me, and Mr. McAlister 
is of course less than nothing. I merely 
mention the thing as a matter of common 
uninteresting gossip." 

" Ah," bowed the Major, smiling unspeak- 
able compliments at Mrs. Chester, while in 
the same breath he investigated her with 
twinkling, analytic eyes, " Of course. Cer- 
tainly, Not worthy of your attention. 
Certainly not." 

than I was in that Mr, Frank McAhster," 
the lady went on visenishly. "I (hought 
well of him for a short time ; I thought haa 
good-hearted and a gentleman. He is a 
selfish, stupid, low fellow. 1 never saw 
another man so vulgarly and stupidly un- 

Eatefiil for civilities. It is well for our fam- 
' that we got shut of him and his breed. 
Ihope Jenny Devine will catch him. The 
little cross jilt is just fit for him, and he ia 
fit for her. They will punish each 
other nicely." 

"Ah — you think so?" nodded the Ma- 
jor, hardly able to keep from grinning in 
her face. " Really, how dull wo male orear 
Here I had been thinking well 
of the girl ; wishing my young friend Vin- 
cent could eatoh her; envying hira the 
chance. God bless my soul, — God bles« 
my soul ! Mrs. Chester, I am positively not 
fit to go about the world alone. I need 
your guidance at every moment; absolutely 
need it, must have it," he flat«d in his fin- 
trills and quavers, cocking his head on: 
side like a curious parrot, and pucker- 
ing his face into a Ihousand wrinkles, all 
expresrfve of adoration and servitude. But 
the moment he got out of her presence he 
Spiteful, disappointed old bel- 

What does the woman lie for in that 

(tyle ? " be went on. commencing a long 



believe a word she says. Frank. 
McAlister in lore with Jenny Devine t 
Frank McAlister forgotten Kate Beaumont ! 
Romeo false to Juliet I Impossible. I can't . 
have been so mistaken in the young man.. 
I know him ; I have studied hira ; 1 have- 
looked him in the eyes ; I have sounded 
his character. Sounded it, — sound-ed it," 
sisted, smirking and twinkling as if he 
talking to some one else than himself 
and trying to carry conviction to his audi- 
"I must see Romeo," he eontmued 
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Tehcment'y. "I must say 'oliim, 'This won't 
do; this spoils our drama; this will malie 
the plot a nuhiry ; ihis will draw a storm 
of hisses.' 1 will see him. It will be awk- 
ward; it may lead to difHculties ; tbe Beau- 
mnntB may scowl at me. Cut no; the 
Beauraonts prii« me ; they are under obli- 
gations to me ; they know that 1 fought 
Tom well ; yes, fought him welt, begad," 
affirmed the Major alood, chuckling over 
the recollection of his only duel — as a sec- 
ond. " And if the heaihen do rage I must 
defy them. In the name of the poetic uni- 
ties, 1 must de^' them. I can't have my 
romani^e, the darling romance of my life, 
broken up because of an election, a mere 
tempest in a teapot, a squabble sure to end 
in six weeks. (lod bless my soul, 1 can't 
have it. It would make me miserable. I 
should leave th-s part of the country. And 
I have. already miitten to Charleston about 
my little drama. Prophesied about it, — 
bragged over it, I could n't go back to 
Ch^eston. Where the deuce could I fo?" 

And, mounting his horse, the Major rode 
off boldly towa^ the McAlister place, not 
caring in his desperatiim what uie Beau- 
monts might think of his confabulating with 
their enemies. He neared the house ; he 
gbt a view of the garden from the high road ; 
and there^ among ihe roses he saw — what? 
Frank McAlister walking with Jenny De- 
vine, bending over her m a manner which 
indicated close amity, and holding her — 
yes, her hand. 

In his indignation and despair, the Major 
at once wheeled tiis horse and galloped, 
without drawing rein, to Kershaw's. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

Nellie and Kate passed their twenty- 
four hours of detention in Brownville with- 
out disturbance from Randolph Armitage. 

That hiyh flung gentleman had Been 
stranded by his debauch on the outer reefs 
of that horrible country which is haunted 
by the afreets and rocs and serpents and 
apes of delirium tremens, remaining for 
several days so bruised and shaken with 
his sliipwreck that he was content to lie in 
bed and submit to the nursing of Quash and 
Bentley. But the women, not knowing his 
wretched state, had no anxiety for him and 
much for themselves, expecting to see his 
inflamed vis^ from minute to minute. 
Consequently they sought a refiige from 
him, passing the day in the house of a ven- 
erable friend of the Beaumont race, and re- 
turning in the evening by back streets to 
the hotel. 

" You shall not come with us," said Mrs. 
Armitage to her host, fearing yet lest her 



irrational husband might find her. and not 
willing to lead her old friend into an un- 
pleasantness. " We shall do muc h the best 
wiibout you. Only let us have your 
Ciesar." 

As Ctesar marched behind at a decorous 
distance, the two women had a chance to 
nunc together, and, being v 



Sfor 






either 



that their talk, al^er fluttering unsatisfied 
from subject to sutgect, should alight upon 
Frank McAlister. Kate did not mean to 
speak of him ; indeed, she had made a re- 
solve that she would never utter hia name 
again; but there seemed to be a magical, 
power about the man, and he would get 
himself meniioned. On the present occa- 
sion he made his entrance upon ihe scene 
by dint of that sorcery which is commonly 
called " an impression." 

" 1 have such a strange feeling," said the 
girl, when her sister charged hut with ab- 
sent-mindedness and inattention. " It seems 
to me that we are about to meet— one of 
the McAlisters," 

"Which one?" demanded Mrs. Armi- 
tage, crisplj". 

Kate hesitated ; she did not like to ex- 
pose her weakness ; moreover, she found 
" Frank " a great word to utter. 

" I know which one," added Nellie. " Ah, 
Kate, do you think a woman does n't under- 
stand such things? I have had just 6U(h 
impressions. O dear, how well 1 remember 
them yet ! You make nic sad ; you make 
me think iiow happy I was once; it is 
dreadful to look back upon lost happiness. 
O yes, I can't help understanding you." 

" I don't wisli you to impute too much to 
me," said the girl, gently. 

" Kate, let us be frank," returned Nellie. 
" If we are women, we are Beaumonts. Let 
us speak the whole truth as our race does." 

" I have never ftiled to do that but two 
or three times in my life," murmured Kate, 
remembering with a flush of shame how she 
had once glided by the .direct feet in 

E rattling with Jennv Devine about Frank 
[cAlister. "But is there any need of 
talking about this ? " 

" Perhaps there is," said Nellie, pensive- 
ly. " It is hard to decide whether silence 
or talk is best. Don't you want to talk 
about it ? " 

Kate made no answer. 

She needs sympathy, thought Nellie ; she 
shall have a chance to demand it. 

" I know that you like him," she went on 
aloud. " I know that it must pain you to 
find yourself separated from him for file. I 
don't blame you." 

Still Kate spoke not. Denial and con- 
fession were both beyond her power ; she 
walked on silently, with tears in licr eves. 

" Ah well, Kate I " sighed Mrs. Armi- 
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tage, fully comprehending this dumb suffer- 



ing. 



'."'& 



r but 1 



r bravely what is and 
ever you want a heart to lean upon, here is 
mine for you, the whole of it." 

Kate caught her sister's ann, bowed her 
head upon her shoulder, and walked thus 
for a few steps, still without speaking. 

'■ my poor darling I " exclaimed Mrs. 
Annitajje, stopping and embracinc the girl 
passionately, " It 'a lucky that life is n'l 
very long. It 's the best thing about it." 

After some further waiting she resumed 
" He ia better than most men, in spite of 
his tri-atment of Tom. But it is useless to 
talk of him. There is the feud. I suppose 
you must marry some one else when the 

" I won't be married at all," whispered 
Kate, her mind suddenly rcverti 
horror of a husband, lUndolph 
She was in a state of feeling t« believe tfiat 
all men were like him, except the o 
from whom she was divided forever. 

On reaching the holel they went at once 
to their rooms to prepare for the early start 
of the morrow. But presently Kate missed 
her travelling-bag, gucsacii that she might 
have left it in the parlor, and went down in 
search of it. The room was deserted and 
darkling, for sojourners in th^ 
few, and watcbfu! thrift had turned down 
the gas-jets. The girl found her bag, but 
there was something in the spacious gloom 
and lonesomeness which suited her feelings, 
and she lingered. There were two sets of 
windows; the front ones looked upon the 
street, and the rear ones upon a veranda 
and garden; outside, everything 
minaU'd and idealized by the abundant 
moonlight. Kate walked slowly to and fro, 
glancing first at one of the little landscapes 
and then at the other, and wondering that 
the world could seem so muih more fflte an 
abode of happiness than she found it She 
remained thus for ten or fifteen minutes, 
unconscious that she was watched. 

In the rear veranda a man lurked, trem- 
bliiig with agitalion. The night was cool, 
but he did not notice it; if it had been 
fruez^ng, he would not have noticed it. 
When Kate approached him he slipped 
siianiufacedly away, and when she receded 
he placed himself once more at one or other 
of the windows, there to gaze after her with 
an air of anxiety which was like the greedi- 
ness of hunger. Occasionally he started, 
as if under some violent impulse, and moved 
towards a door which opened into the par- 
lor ; then as suddenly he checked himself, 
fell into a meditation and shook his head 
sadly ; then hastened back to his spying- 
place. It waa evident that he wished to 
speak to the girl, and that for some weighty 
reason he did not dm^e. 



This man was Frank McAiistcr. We 
must explain how he came here. South 
Carolina had at last summoned him to 
prove his science ; he had been commis- 
sioned to report upon an iron-mine in Sax- 
onburg. Half sick and weakly dispirited, 
his first impulse had been to decline the job 
and continue to coddle his sorrows at home 
under the pitying eyes of his mother and 
within prompt reach of the sympathy of 
Jenny Devine. But he made out to remem- 
ber that he was a metallurgist and that it 
was high time to magnify his tailing. He 
bade a grateful good by to Jenny (under 
the eyes of Major Lawson, as one happens 
to recollect), and left her without suspecting 
that he had won her ferveut admiration, 
not to say a little, be it more or less, of her 
aflectiou. Then he journeyed to bis mine 
and collected specimens of the ore for 
analysis ; and now here he was, waiting 
like the two ladies for the morning train 
eastward. The presence of Kate in the ho- 
tel parlor ho bad discovered while taking a 
sentimental walk in the moonlit veranda. 
The one great question which at once oc- 
ipied his mind was, should he speak to 



her. Of course he answered it 
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that it would be useles 
only do harm, that he ought n d w d 

not. But on the other ha d mp e 

which cared not for reason rep m 
sistetl that he must O w d 

pleaded this passionate imp se wh h 
word should be it did not ^^ mp 

that he must find and utter P i 

of propriety fought their battle in 
ist emotion. After advancing re- 
peatedly to the door, and retreating from it 
. often, he opened it and was tiefore her. 
It will be remembered that she had had 
1 impression that he was at hand. That 
impression, absurd as she believed it to be, 
prepared her for the meeting, that 
s not surprised by his appearance, 
^c^ized him at once in the obscuri- 
ty. She did not, however, speak, further 
than to murmur, "Mr. McAlister." 
" I beg your pardon," he said humbly. 
1 coolil not help entering." 
It seemed for a moment as if these words 
must end the conversation, and he would 
1 retire ignorainiously without utler- 
iyllable to any purpose. Kate did 
wer him ; she knew not what to say. 
She believed that he ought not to be there, 
and that she ought not to allow him t« re- 
main At the same time it wa<i quite im 
possible for her to bid hun retire. Thus 
stood lookmg at him her face flushed 
witli LXtitement her Lps parted as if to 
speak, but a lent. 

'I wish to ask jour ftrgivenesa ^les, 
and that of your whole lamilj rcLom 
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menced Frank, luckily remembering his 
difficulty witli Tom, and so finding some- 
thing to say. " I was a brute to tie you- 
brotier and a madman to go out wifh him. 
liiere muet he some natural want of deli- 
cacy in me. I did not acD it then, but I see 
it now. I see it just in time to repent of it 
uselessly." 

" Mr. McAlister, I do not want to talk of 
tiis," replied Kate, pained at his humbling 
himself so. 

" No. Of course not. I had no right to 
speak of it to you." 

He would go on bowing in the dust ; 
would prostrate himself unnecessarily. 

" Don't 1 " she imposed with the simpli- 
city and brevity of earnest feeling. "1 am 
not angry at you. If I wasiajigiy, it is 

" Is it possible 1 " he aaked, so gratefiil 
ibr what ne esteemed unmerited pardon, 
diat he wanted to fall on hia knees, as if to 
a forgiving deity. " This is more than 1 ever 
hope3 to hear Irom you. 1 have hated my- 
self for my folly, and believed lliat you 
hated me for it. 1 thought also that you 
must share the natural teelings of your 
family towards me. 1 have been in despair 
over it." 

" Mr. McAlister, you don't know how 
you pain me," Kate could not help saying 
in reply to this supposition that she could 
hate Mm. 

" yes, I have done you injustice," he 
went on. " I suppose my thoughts have 
sprung from my lears. Well, I am greatly 
relieved ; I am just a little satisfied. You 
at least foi^ve me." 

"If I blamed yon, it was for the duel." 

>'But I did not challenge, and 1 did no 

fire at him," he insisted, still bent on cxcus 

ing himself. " I wanted to he shot." 

" O, how could you I" shuddered Kat«. 

" I was in despair. You did not answc 

my letters." 

" Perhaps I was wrong. I did not know 
what to do. There was this miserable quar- 
rel, and all intercourse forbidden, i did 
not like to write, not even to say good by, 
unless my father knew it." 

" I ought to have had more patience," 
confessed Frank, perpetually ready to con- 
demn himself. 

" It does seem to me that jou ought, Mr. 
McAlister. I expected a great deal of pa- 
tience and calmness fi'om you." 

" And it is you who have shown all the 
patience and all the good sense," declared 
the young man, in a passion of humility. 
'■ And I have played the part of a madman 
and an idiot. I am so much your inferior." 
" O no ! " Kate could not help saying it, 
and could not help advancing a little to- 
wards him, she so wanted to console him 
under his burden of self-reproach. 



Before she knew what he was about be 
had taken her hand and kissed it. 

Meantime Mrs. Armitage, wishing to give 
some direction concerning the start in the 
morning, had gone to her sister's room in 
search of her, and thence descended to the 
parlor. She appeared just in time to see 
■' hand raised and the Bias impressed upon 

Mr. McAlister, is this proper conduct ? " 
she demanded, flaming at once into anger. 
■ Is this keeping your promise to me 1 " 

Frank's soul was in a confiised whirl ; 
but he tried to look down the, maelstrom 
and discover the truth at the bottom of it \ 
and he thought he saw that he had not 
broken his word in regard to paying court 
Miss Beaumont without her water's eon- 

' I was asking her pardon," he said. " I 
asked her pardon for ill-treating her brolier 
d for going out with him. She granted 
and 1 thanked her." 

He spoke with such a manly self-respect 
and such a sincerity of tone, that Mrs. Ar- 
litage could not help believing him. More- 
ver, his voice and manner moved her; 
they were eloquent with uprightness of char- 
acter and fervor of emotion ; they made a 
music which she had heard and been well 
pleased with heret«fore. Her confidence 
in him and her liking for him returned upon 
her with such force that she could not at 
once go on wifh her scolding. 

" I ask your pardon also for those wrongs, 
Mrs. Armitage," he added presently. 

" O, let them pass," she replied impatient- 
ly, vexed with herself for losing ht-r anger 
at him. " That has all been cancelled in 
the proper way, I suppose. But what ri^t 
have you here? Why did you come here?" 
He told her how he happened to be in 
Brownville, and added that he had discov- 
ered her sister by accident. 

" Then you go down in the train with U8 
to-morrow V " she inquired. 

"If you object, I will wait over." 
"I don't see that I have any right to 
object," mused Mrs. Armitage. " As things 
stand between our families, I have not the 
least authority over you." 

" I concede the right and the authority," 
bowed the young man. 

"I don't object. It would be asking a. 
lavor of you, — placing ourselves under an 



eyoi 



that I would n 



« consider 



I tell you that I do not objs , ^^ 
lie, a little annoyed by this bandying of 
with a man to whom she ought not 
to speak at all, as she believed. " But -— " 
she added, and then cheeked herself 
Frank waited respectftJly. 
" I may as well say it," she went on, her 
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ig aa she found the 
more and more embarrasaing. " You diould 
not have spoken to my sister. I am not 
blaming her; she could not irell help lis- 
tening; I am blaming ^u lor spcEibing. 
You should not have done it." 

" Tott are quite right," admitti^ Frank 
meekly. " I should not have done it" 

" No, and you certainly should not have 
done more," persisted the impulsive Nellie, 
unable to let ivell alone. 

" I know it," the repelled lover burst 
forth. " Bat, Mrs. Armitage, are you no 
■woman at all ? " he continued in a whisper, 
— a whisper tremulous wiih passion, — a 
whisper which Kate overheard. " Can't 
you concede any lati'ude to misery? Just 
1 lok at me," he added, turning his thin face 
to the light, " Am I the same man that I 
was ? You at least ought to guess what 
tills ciange in me means. I h^ve borne 
wretchedness enough in the last month to 
make me lose my reason. Indeed, I have 
lost it ; I have behaved like a madman ; I 
have behaved so, I suppose, this evening. I 
never meant to speak to your sister until 
I snw h'^r ; and then I could not help it. I 
was driven to ask her foi^iveness, and driv- 
en to humble myself before her all the more 
because she foi^ve me. Why, don't you 
know, can't you understand, what has hap- 
pened to me ? Separated fi'om her ! sep- 
arated for life I Can't you imagine what 
that means to me ? It means a broken 
heart, if there can be such a thing." 

" 0, stop ! " be^ed Mrs Armitage, as 
Ka'e fled to the other end of the room, 
thi-LW herself on a sofa and covered her 
face. " O, these men I there is no doing 
anything with them. Don't you see what 
mis''hief' you are making? You shouldn't 
have come here. Do go away." 

"No. I shouldn't have come here," said 
Frank, recovering a little of his self-posses- 
sion. " It has only made bad worse." 

■'Yes," sighed Nellie. " And here I am 
pitying yon. How could you charge me 
with not being a woman ? " 

" O, if I said that, I did you great wrong. 
1 did not know that I said it. I beg your 
pardon." 

" It does n't matter. I am not angry with 
you. No, I am not angry with you about 
anything, though I suppose I ought to be. 
If you are really so wretched, how can I be 
angry with you? Bat come; all this talk 
is useless, worse than useless. As long as 
the quarrel between our families la^ts you 
cannot be near to Kate, nor even to me. If 
it should ever end, then — perhaps — " 

" So you will still be friendly to me, or at 
least not hostile?" he asked, hia face so 
lighting up that it fascinated her. 

" 1 must not say too much," she answered ■, 
but she could not help giving him her hand. 



He pressed it in both bis, and barely stopped 
short of kismig it. Then turning a last long 
look upon the silent girl on tiie sofa, he 
left the parlor and went straight to his room 
a lighter-hearted man than he had been for 
a month. 

" Ah, Kate ! " said Mrs. Armitage, taking 
her sister's arm and leading her away. 
" What with a crazy man and an idiotic 
woman, you have bad a wretched time, O, 
these lovers 1 I may as well say the word. 
He has told yon all about it, — with my 
help. There is no stopping them. No 
woman really and heartily wants to stop 
them. I was fool enough to let him po on, 
and provoke him to go on. I ought to suffer 
fori^ and I do. For it wasao useless ! oh.it 
was 80 useless I Come, let us go to our room 
and go to sleep. I wish I could sleep all 
the while. I wish you could, my poor dar- 
ling. The insensible hours are tiie happiest 
hours of one's life. Even ni^tmares ai* 
not so bad as realities. Here is one of the 
unhapjiiest women in the world talking non- 
sense to the next unhappiest. That is what 
waking lite is. Lee us get to sleep as 
quickly as possible. If we could sleep half 
U)e time, we should just balance accounts 
between wretohedness and pleasure. It is a 
poor consolation." 

They were by this time at the door of 
Kate's room. Mrs. Armitage kissed her 
sister, lingered a moment on the thrediold, 
and then entered 

" I can't leave you yet," she said. " It is 
only ten o'clock, although it seems iate 
enough to be morning, to be the next world. 
You will sleep the quicker if we talk awhile, 
Wiat a comfort talk is to women. How did 
our poor ancestresses get along before they 
learned how to do it, if there ever was such 

" How are we to treat him to-morrow ? " 
asked Kate, not even hearing her sister's 
prattle, though meant to divert her, 

" Ah I " returned Mrs, Armirajje, " That 
is true. Circumstances have changed since 
I allowed him lo go in the train. Perhaps, 
when he told Ms story, I ought to have for- 
bidden his coming." 

"Are you going to forbid it?" inquired 
Kate ao anxiously that Nellie could not re- 
ply. Yes. 

" It dries not seem (o matter much," she 
said, after a moment of hesitation, " It 
surely cinnot matter so very, very much, 
I sha'l leave him at liberty in the qaestion, 
[ shall tmst to his judgment." 

Did it not occur to her that trusting to 
the judgment of a man in love, especially 
after what had happened during the even- 
ing, was leaning on a reed ? The truth is 
that Nellie remembered her own time of 
loving; she guessed that these two must 
long oeyond expression to look at each 
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other, only to look ; and In her svnmathetic 
woman's heart she could not find tlie hard- 

But half an hour later, as she went to her 
own room, she S£ud to herself eamestly, " I 
do hope he will atsty behind. Will be ? " 



CHAPTER XXVm. 

Warm hearts, as you already know, had 
the Beauinouts; hearts quick to spring and 
deoianiiing incessant activity ; not, however, 
in the manner of lambs, kide, and other 
playin] creatures ; rather hke blood horses, 
puissant for either good or evil. 

Mrs. Armita^e was like the rest of her 
kind ; when she waa uot hating she was 
loving. By nature she was a woman of the 
marrying sort, disposed to rush into matri- 
mony herself and to help others do the like. 
Even now, despite her sad experience in 
wedded Ufe, sbe believed in making love 
and taking the consequences. It was im- 
possible for her to eoiH:eive how a person of 
her own sex could have a heart and not use 
it. That a girl, under any circumstances, 
should become an old maid as a matter of 

fireference, was a thing outside of her be- 
ief Not to love and not to marry was in 
her eyes to be either a wiliui monstrosity or 
a victim of horribly adverse cirtumstance. 
She was bom to think thus, and could not 
for twenty-four hours together tbink other- 
wise, not even under the pressure of her 
hardest wifely troubles, not even when fly- 
ing from her husband. It is no wonder 
that a woman of such an affectionate and 
sympathetic character should remember 
Kate's declaration that she would never 
marry, and should revolt against it. 

" See here," she began upon the girl 
early in the morning, "I don't like your 
saying that j^u will never take anybocfy at 
all. You mustn't get into that state of 
mind. It is unnatural in a woman. It 
can't lead to happiness. I don't believe 
there is any such thing 
ness, — at least not for ou 
is ironical; it really means single misen'. 
There are no contented and cheerful old 
miids; you never saw one, and yon never 
will. An old maid is a complete failure. 
She is like a man who does not succeed in 
man's careers. Eather than be one, you 
had better marry a scoundrel, even if you 
get a divorce from him. You would at 
least have some short use of your affections ; 
and you would, beades, occupy your mind 
and jour time. Now that is the deliberate, 
serious opinion of a wife who has fdled al- 
most as completely as a wife can, I want 
you to lay it to heart," 

" 0, tell me about it some other time," 
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sighed Kate, wearied of the sulject of 
marriage, or fancying tbat she was so. 

They reached the station without seeing 
Frank MeAlister or learning whether he 
would be witli them on the train. When 
the cars started he had not yet appeared, 
and they supposed that he had remained 
behind. Kate was disappointed ; she bad 
hoped to have him near her, though she 
might not even look at him ; she had ex- 
pected to draw jusfa little consolation from 
that unsocial propinquity. But, strange to 
say, Mrs. Armitage was also dis.ippointed, 
in spite of her feeling tiiat his absence was 
a relief, and that it was for the best. 

" I did not expect such discretion," she 
said to herself; " he is not so mannish a 
raan as I took him to be ; he is almost loo 
gentlemanly a gentleman." 

Turning presently to throw a shawl over 
her seat, she saw him standing on the rear 
platform of the car, and glancing sideloM 
through the window. She was so amused, 
and, in spite of her uneasiness, so gratified, 
that she could scarce forbear laughing out- 
right. " I might have known it," she 
thought ; " he has got there to look at Kate 
undisturbed ; just to look at the back of her 
bonnet." 

She absolutely longed to beckon him in 
and offer him her own place. A few min- 
utes lal«r she discovered tliat he had slyly 
entered and was sitting on the rearmost 
seat, with his face settled straijiht to the 
front. '0 dear I" she reflecleij -'how ia 
this going to end ? I am afraid 1 shall be 
wickedly weak about it. I have n't half 
hard-hearted ness enough for a duenna." 

She was so interested in this love im- 
broglio, that during most of the jburney 
she forgot her own troubles. She was so be- 
wildered by it that she could not remem- 
ber her prejudices as a Beaumont, her sage 
deliberations as a woman who had seen life, 
and her anxieties as an elder sister. I'he 
near presence of strong love intoxicated a 
nature given to affection and fitU of sympa- 
thy for It. That man behind her, sending 
all his soul through his eyes at Kate's hat- 
ribbons, she could not help thinking of him 
continually, couhi not help wishing him 
success. " If it only could be ! " she repeat- 
edly said to herself; and presently she 
began to inquire, " Why should it not be ? " 

Her former fancy for the youngster came 
back upon her in full force ; and from lik- 
ing him ihe next step was to consider him 
unexceptionable as a match. After an hour 
or so of sympathizing with the longings of 
this Mthful and fascinating lover, it seemed 
clear to her that Kate could not find an- 
other man who would make her so good a 
husband. As for the intervening family 
feud, could it not be got rid of by defying 
it ? It had blocked the engagement ; but 
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if the enga^ment should be brought about 
by main force, that might block the feud ; 
the initiative, the a^resaive, connted for so 
much in these matters. She remembered 
two scolding negreases whom she had once 
seen, one of whom was pouring forth a 
Stream of abuse, while the other li ened 
with an air of patient menace, merely mut- 
tering, " Ef you coughs, you 's gone up." 
She smiled at the recollection and said (o 
herself, "If the quarrel coughs, it is done." 
In spite of her conscienliousiices, her manly 
sense rf honor, and her strong faindy feel- 
ing, Nellie was soon dallying with the idea 
of a, runaway mat^h. Her principk-s were 
as hi;2:h an. I solid as mountains, but her 
sympaihies were as strong as the volcanic 
fires which devour mountains. Vigorous in 
every point of her character, she was all the 
more a changeable creature, a woman of the 
womrn. 

At laat — 0, how impatiently Nellie had 
waited for it I — the younger sister rose, 
arranged her travellit^rug, looked about 
her and discovered Frank McAlister. He 
ventured to remove his hat as he caught 
her glance, and she just drooped her long 
lasties in acknowledgment m the salute. 
■When she sat down again her cheeks were 
roae-beds of blushes, and her hazel eyes 
were fidl of flashes which bUnded her, 

" Ah, you saw," whispered Nellie, trem- 
bling with an excitement which was almost 
glee, "i knew an hour ago that he was 

" 6 Nellie, what shall I do ? " askc.l Kate, 
reeling between terror and an irresistible 

" Jump out of the window," advised Nel- 
lie, fairly giffiling. We must sur. ly pardon 
her slightiy nj'sterical frame, when we re- 
member how little she had slept of late. 

" Nellie, you are laughing at me," said 
Kate pileously. '■ It is shabby and cruel of 

'• So it is. But I can't help laughing. 
He is actually browsing on j'our bonnet 
trimmings." 

" Be still, NelUe." bcf^d the girl, rais- 
ing both hands io her cheeks, as if to push 
hack tlie crowding blushes, " You sliall not 
make me so ridiculous. 0, 1 wish he had 
Stayed away ! Why did n't he ? " 

"It is too absurd," declared Mrs. Armi- 
tage, with a nervous start. " I can't have 
him there msiking an image of himself and 
making everybody wonder what we an 
must firing; him up here where he will have 
to behave himself." 

" O, no! " pleaded Kate. " It will lead 
to misunderstanding and trouble of all 

But, impelled by her nerves, Mrs. Armi- 
tage sprang to her feet, feced toward the 
young man, and beckoned him to approach. 



He obeyed her in great anxiety, expecting 
lo be requested to leave the car, and (iilly 
prepared to make the rest of the journey 
with the baggage-master, or even to jump 
off the train if so ordered. This last feat, 
by the way, would not have been an emi- 
nently dangerous one, inasmuch as the rail- 
road velocity of that region rarely surpassed 
Uda miles an hour. It must be understood 
also that the train had only one passenger- 
and that one by no means full. Negroes 
travelled not at sJl, except as nurses, etc. ; 
the low-down population travelled very litr 
tie ; high-toned people were scarce. 

"I suppose that you have no provi- 
sions," said Mrs. Armit^e to the youngster. 
" Since you are here, you niu?t share in our 
basket. Would you nund turning over the 
seat in tront and riding backward '? " 

" I am very gratefiil to you," replied 
Frank, who would have ridden on a rail to 
be near Miss Beaumont. 

Then followed a conversation of several 
hours, — a conversation managed with good 
taste and discretion ; not a word as to the 
fami I V quarrel or the love aifnir; all about 
travelling, Europe, and other unimpaasioned 
subjects Sensible, full of information, and 
for the time in good spirits, the young man 
was feirly luminous, and more than ever 
dazzled Mrs. Armitaoe, By the time the 
party separated she had arrived at a solid 
resolve to break up the family feud if possi- 
ble, and to bring about a match between 
these two, whether it were possible or not. 
Of course the male Beaunionts would not 
fancy her projects, and perhaps would op- 
pose them domineeringly and angrily. But 
nhe determined to fight them ; her long con- 
test with ihe brutalities of her husband had 
made her somewhat of a rebel against men ; 
and beaid(-fi, the law of ihe " survival of the 
fittest " bad blessed her, as it had blessed 
all her breed, wilh abundnn 
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they drove homeward from the Hart- 
land station. " If he proposes, do you 
accept him. Then I will go to papa with 
the whole story, and if he is naughty, 1 wili 
appeal to your grandpapa." 

" I will neither do nor permit anything of 
the sort," replied the almost over'tempted 
Kate, with tears in her eyes. 

" We will see," propbesied Nellie. " 0, 
you good Utile cry-baby I Kiss me." 

As there had Vieen no time for advisatory 
letters, the two ladies were their own her- 
alds at the plantation. But while the father 
and brothers were surprised by their advent, 
they were all the more delighted. The 
family sympathy was so strong in ibis race, 
that in the matter of welcoming kinspeople 
the Beaumont men were more like women 
than like the generality of their own sex. 
Moreover, ia the dull routine of pi; 
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life, every erent is a gratification, and espe- 
cially every visit. 

" Why, my babies I " trumpeted Peyton. 
" This is the blessedest sight I have had in 



IS you, my darling. And Nellie, — vhv, 
I had n't a hope of fliia, — this is too good. 
So you brought her down, did jou ? Nellie, 
you were always a wonderful girl; always 
doing some nice thing unespectedly. And 
the little fellows, too \ Heavens, what boys 
they are I what boys 1 " 

When the broflers came in there was an 
incomprehensible clatter of talk. These 
eight Beaumonts, old and young, babbled 
in a way whieh would have done honor to 
their remotest and purest French ancestors. 
Despite ilie sad secrets lurking in some of 
these hearts, it was a scene of unniixed en- 
joyment and abandon. In the gladness of 
meeting their relatives, even the women 
forgot their troubles. 

Not till the next morning, not till Pey- 
ton Beaumont had had time to settle upon 
the fact that bis daughters were paler and 
thinner than when they went away, were 
any unpleasant subjects broached. Draw- 
ing Nellie into his favorite solitude and 
sanctum, the garden (the old duellist loved 
flowers), he demanded, " What the — what 
is the matter with you two ? Here I sent 
Kate up country to get rosy and hearty, 
and she has come back as pale aa a lily. 
And you, too ; why, 1 never saw you so 
broken down ; why, I thought you had a 
constitution ; what is the matter? " 

" See here, papa," began Mrs, Armitage, 
and then for a breath was silent. " Well, 



nan who dares to know it. If any 
dares to look as though lie knew it, 
I '11 shoot him." 

shoot the women," said Nel- 
lie. 

" We can call out liteir men," was the 
■eply of a gentleman who knew the customs 
of good society. 

" And every stone thrown info the pud- 
dle will rile it the more," sighed Nellie. 
Besides, I don't want blood spilt." 
" But, good heavens, j-ou don't mean 



kee pedler or a Dunker preat-her 1 It 

' Father, here 
declared Nellie, i 
Bear it as I do. 
fufferer 









" I have had 



_) talk," she resumed. 

to leave my husband, and I am excusable 
for telling why." 

" Had to leave your husband ! " echoed 
the father, his bushy eyebrows bristling 
and his saffron eyes turning bloodshot 
" The infamous scoundrel 1 1 " 

He was so much of a Beaumont that he 
never doubted for a moment Oiat his own 
iiesh and blood was in the right. He asked 
for no more than the fncC that his daughter 
had felt herself compelled to leave 1 
band. On that he judged the case 
and forever. 

Then came the wretched story ; at least 
apart ofit; enough ofit 

" The infiunous scoundrel I " 
Beaumont, breathing bard, like a tiger 
scenting prey. "Be tranquil. Be perfect- 
ly easy. He won't live the month ' " 

" Have a care what you do," 
Nellie " 1 don't want the whole w 
know what I have suffered." 

■' Who is (roing to know it 7 " inte: 
the old fire-eater. " By heavens, I '11 snoot 



; what I want of you," 
emphatic as her parent, 
Tou are surely the least 
A]] I want is to be al- 
lowed to live apart from my husband. Help 



e in that ; protect 
> not ask anything ii 
ling more. In this 






that 1 not only 
but I forbid any- 
I luive a right 
:o promise me 



that there shall be i 

If j-ou won't promise tliat, I will 
go back to him." 

After a long argument, and after a good 
deal of bloodthirsty glaring and snuffing the 
ir, Beaumont grumbled an ungracious and 
inly partial assent. 

"Let him keep away, then," he said, 
shaking his iron-gray mane. " If he wants 
breathing, let him keep out of my 
sight." 

" You won't tell the boys anything of 
this ? " begged Nellie, remembering that 
her influence over her brothers was slighter 
than that over her father. 

"Why not?" demanded Beaumont, who 
had half meant to tell the boys, knowing 
well their pugnacity. 

" Father, you comprehend why of course. 
Do grant me this favor ; do promise me. I 
want this whole matter in my own hands. 
Leaie it to ray judgment Promise me not 
to t«!ll them " 

And so, unable to rcs^bt a ihild, and 
abo^e all a daughter, Beiumont eulkily 
promised 

" But of course J oil will go on stiying 
here " he insisted 

" I don't k now where else to 6ta( ,' groaned 
Nellie, suddenly wounded by a sense of de- 

" My God, ray child ! " he exclaimed, 
throwing an arm around her waist and 
drawing her close to his side. " Where 
else should you stay ? " 

" And ray children, too," added the moth- 
er, hardly able to keep from sobbing. 

" I would like to see anybody get them 
away from here," returned Beaumont, squar- 
I ing his broad chest as if to face a comba- 
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tant, and fhmating his hands into his pockets 
wifh an air of drawing derringers. 

Left to himself, he muttered a great deal 
aI>out Arraitage, shaking a clenched fist as 
if he had til? brute heibre him, elevating 
his bushy eyebrows aa a wild boar raises his 
bristles, halting abrupily to etare fiercely at 
vacancy, etc. 

" After all, 1 fencj that her way of man- 
aging the scoundrel is the best," he finally 
deeided. " What a woman she is, tiat 
daughter of mine I What fortitude and 
hense I In her place I should have made 
fifty scandals long ago. By heavens, these 
" , they do indeed. In 



their 






- that is 






ters that belong to — well in short, their 
own business, diey are wonderful. 

When he thus praised women he of 
course meant sui'h as were bom ladies, and 
more particuUrly such as were born Beau- 
msnts, though he could hardly have been 
thinking of Mrs. Chester. 

NelUe's next notable conversation with 
her fiither began wilh a reference to the 
enntroversj with the McAlIsters. 

" Wiien does the election take place ? " 
she asked. 

" In about three weeks," calmly respond- 
ed ihe veteran politieian. 

" And the misunderstanding with the 
Judge still continues." 

"Humph," punted papa. It occurred 
to him that m discussing his affairs of 
state she was getting beyond woman's busi- 

" It would be well to devise some plan to 
make him give up his opposition," continued 
Nellie. 

" Humph," repeated Beaumont. He was 
determined not to tilk with her on this sub- 
ject; he preferred to be left to his own will 
and judgment in masculine matters. 

" Could n't he be got to withdraw his 
candidature ? " pers'sted the daughter. 

" I don't want him to withdraw7' snorted 
Beaumont, starting like an angered horse, 
and forgetting his purpose of reficence. 
" I prefer to have him run. I want to beat 

" O," said Nellie, somewhat disappointed. 
" I had an idea that beating him was not so 
certain. Poinsett tells me that it is likely 
to be ft very close contest" 

" Did Poinsett say that ? " asked the fa- 
ther, clearly a little alarmed. " Well, I 
must admit that the Judge is working very 
hard. There is a great deal of money be- 
ing spent, — I don't know where it comes 
from, — but it does come. By heavens, if I 
get a hold on them ! " 

" It would be a capital thing, then, to in- 
duce him to withdraw," inferred Nel]ie^ 

" But how the deuce is it to be done ? " 
answered Beaumont, in a pet. " Do you 
16 



know what you are talking about ? I don't 
think you do-" 

" Perhaps not," assented Nellie, saga- 
ciously ; she was leading the way to a 
chiinge of subject; she was devising a new 
approach, 

" Then let us drop the matter," said the 
bothered candidate. 

" I have Eoraethina to say to you about 
Kate," resumed Nelhe, opening her second 
paraJlel, " Did you ever know that Bent 
Armitage is very fond of her ? " 

" Bent Armitage ! " exclaimed the father 
in great wrath. " 1 II have no more Armi- 
tages in my family. I won't have one in 
my house. It 's a bad race. They run to 
drunkenness and brutality. One of them 
is enough and a thousand times too much. 
Bent Armitage may go to the Old Harry. 
He can't have my daughter. He sha'n't 
speak to her. He sha' n't come here." 

" I thought you liked Bent pretty well." 

" So i did, in a feshion. I liked his 
gabble and his stories well enough. I 're 
no objection to hearing him talk now and 
then. But when it comes to his paying at^ 
to Kate, that is quite another t&ng. 
Besides, I did n't fijily know until now 
what a beast an Armits^ can be. I did n't 
_ understand the nature of the 
breed. Now that I do know all that, I 
don't want to see him at all. I don't want 
any of the crop on my place," 

"Bent is better than some men," softly 
said Nellie, remembering his kindness to 
herselfi 

1 tell you I don't want to hear about 
," insisted Beaumont. " The moment 
you talk of the possibility of his courting 
Kate, I hate him. No more Armita^es." 

" McAlisters would be better," suggested 
Nellie. 

McAlistors," assented the 
father. Although his words were ungra- 
ner did not show much bitter- 
. . the moment he thought of 
Frank, and how he had once felt kindly 
towards him. 

deal better," added Nellie, 

■ed and bristled. " What 
you talking about now ? I can't always 
keep track of you." 

" Frank McAlister is alti^ther the best 
of the family," said Nellie, picking a flower 

two with a deceptive air of absent-mind- 
edness. 

The father stared in a puzzled way ; but 
at last he gave a humph of assent. 

" That 's no great matter," he presently 
rowled. " It does n't take much of a man 
be the best of the McAlisters." 

" I don't see bow the Judge could have 
such a noble fellow for a son," observed 
Nellie. 

Nor I either," declared Beaumont, 
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thrown off his guard. "By heavens, ho is 
a finii fellow, considering hia surroundings. 
He is a ptrfeut contrast to that sly old fox, 
his father. It's just as though a Roman 
should be the son of a CartbaginiLin. He 
has the making of a gentleman in hi m. To 
be sure, he did treat Tom— But never 
mind about that ; he did hie best to make 
amends tor it: he did very wnll. I must 
Bay, Nellie, that I was grieved to break 
with that young fellow. I had begun to 
lite him." 

" Ah, you liked him because he liked 
Kate," replied Nellie, insinuating the love 
affair into the conversation with admirable 
dBxteritj". 

" Nonsense I " denied Beaumont " Well, 
of course I did," he immediately confessed, 
for he abhorred lying, even to white lies. 
" Naturally I like to have my children ap- 
pri'ciated, and think well of people who do 
appreciate them. I admit, too, that I ad- 
mire a man for exhibiting a proper percep- 
tion of character, and especially of such a 
noble character as Kate undoubtedly has. 
But if you mean to sny that 1 meant — " 

" No, I don't mean to say that you meant 
anything," interrupted Nellie. " I will just 
say what I mean myself. 1 wish that mat^^h 
had come off." 

" No, no," prot«sl ed Beaumont. " I 
should have lost my daughter. Wo never 
can have a year's peace with that faniily. 
I can't have Kate married among people 
who would drag her away from me and set 
her up to fight me. I did think of it ; I ad- 
mit it. I was taken with that fellow, Frank, 
and I did think of letting him try his 
chance. But what has happened sinie 
then puts an end to the idea tbrever. No 
marriage with McAlist«rs. I can't allow 
it; I can't consider it And if you mean to 
suggest that I ought to favor the match for 
the sake of getting rid of my politJca! rival 
and assuring my seat in Congress, you are 
not the child that I have taken you ibr. 
Before I would sell one of my daughters in 
that way, I would let myself be shdved for- 
ever and I would step into my grave," 

" Don't do me injustice." said Nellie- " If 
I hinted at that idea, I laid very little stress 
upon it, even in my own mind. But there 
is one thing that I want you to consider se- 
riously. It is Kate's happiness. Tou must 
understand folly that she likes this young 
man, and, as I believe, likes him very much. 
Tou must nnderstand, too, that he is one of 
the best men that she can ever hope to 
have. She m^ never receive so good an 
offer ^ain. He has n't a vice, not even of 
temper. Tou don't want her to marry an 
Arniitage." (A growl flrom Beaumont.) 
"Weil, there are ^enty of Armitages who 
don't bnar the name. To be sure, there are 
other young fellows as good perhaps as this 



one ; there is Poindexter and Dr. Mattieson 
and our clergyman and so on ; all nice fel- 
lows. But Kate does not care for them. 
And for Mm she does care." 

"O Nellie I" groaned Beaumont. "Slop, 
I can't talk about this now. Some other 
time, when we get out of this fight, if ever 
we do. But I can't discuss it now. Do lei 
me alone. Do you want to break my 
heart ? " 

" No, nor Kate's either," said Nellie. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

Thkkb is a propensity in the human be- 
ing when overtaken by trouble to want to 
know the worst. 

If it were not for the mystery and the 
decisivenci'B of the act of death, the man 
who is. sweeping down rapids towards a 
cataract would undoubtedly long to reach 
the plunge. It may even be that to those 
who have gone over Niagara the mrment of 
cataf trophe has been ji moment of relief 

Like most worried people. Peyton Beau- 
mont proceeded to sees out the culmination 
ofhis worries; he stumbled on from his tri'- 
ing talk with Nellie about Kwte to a still 
more trying talk with Kate about herself; 
he did it against his intention and desire, 
but he could not help doing it. It so tor- 
mented him to suspect that Ti is pet daughter 
was sorrowing, that l)e could not rest until 
he had laid his finger on the pulse of her 
sorrow and made certain of its feverith 
throbbing. 

First he watched her ; he noted the un- 
wonted puleness and the sad though swtet 
seriousness of her face ; he observed that, 
no matter how cheeringly he might prattle 
to her, he could not make her gay. The 
tmiles that came on her lips, and the sparkles 
that rose from the lucid depths of her eyes, 
were transitory. Her demeanor was simile- 
lo an overshadowed day, during which the 
sun steals forth again and again, but only 
by moments. 

"My child, I can't bear this," he at last 
broke out; "you are unwell or unhappy, 
and you don't say why. Tou make me 
anxious and — and miserable." 

Kate glanced at him with a surprised and 
frightened expression. Her feelings were 
of such a delicate nature, that to have them 
handled by a msn, even by a father whom 



Ix-ing mere sensitive, more maidenly mod- 
est, than was this girl. Excepting with 
those eyes of a scared fawn, she made no 

" What is it, my darling 'I " insisted Beau- 
mont, taking her bands and drawing her 



she loved and who w 
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" Is it something u 



against his shoulder. 

bearable '! " 

His manner was as tender as if he were a 
mother instead of a father. In view of the 
seeming paradox contwned in tbe fact, we 
cannot too strenuously repeat tiat this war- 
like old chiefWn, scarred with duels and 
stained with the heart's blood of more than 
one of his fellow-men, was a singularly affec- 
tionate parent His children were a part 
of himself; indeed, he beld tbem as tbe 
finest and most precious part; he would 
have risked fortune and life to right the 
wrong of any one of them. His parenul 
feeling was iJl lh« stronger because of the 
s|>irit of family which possessed him, as it 

Eossessed all his race. His progeny were 
ieaumonts; he was the sheik, the patriarch 
of the Beaumont tribe ; he was responsible 
for the welfare of every member of it. This 
family instinct, one of the most natural and 
benefleent of emotions, the germ from which 
hum in society first took its development, 
was a passion with him. A noble passion, 
we must pause to declare ; noble, not only 
on account of its manly, unselSsh direction 
and beautiful results, but also on account of 
its fervor ; for, as we have already said, and 
as ^r wiser men have said before us, die 
grandeur of a sentjment is measured not 
wore b^ its purpose than by its force. 

" Is it more than a Beaumont can en- 
dure ? " he repeated gently, though with an 
appeal to the family pride. 

" No, it is not more," answered Kate, 
quivering wilh her struggle to bear, as an 
overladen man quivers under his load. 

The father was not satisfied, for he did 
not want his daughter to suffer at all, and 
slie bad tacitly confessed to suffering. His 
strongest impulse, however, was to justify 
hi ..self 

" I did not seek this new quarrel," he 
" I can declare truly, that Judge McAIister 
forced it upon me, I could live with the 
man decently, if be would let me." 

'' fatJier, I have nothing to say about 
those matters. Why do you explain them 

" Because I don't want you to blame me. 
I can't bear it. I say I could live with 
these pi'ople. As for the young ' 

mc^in Mr. Frank McAIister, — I respect 
him and like bim." 

Kate, in spite of her viimnal modesty, 
gave him a glance of gratitude which stung 
him. He stirted, and then resigned him- 
self; the girl did love that man ; well, he 

"The dence knows how i'. has all come 
about," he mumbled. " One thing has hap- 
pened after another. We are all in a mud. 
die of quarrelling. I wish we were out ol 

She made no answer, but he knew by tlic 



him. It was the si 



way she leaned against him that she echoed 
his wish with many limes his earnestness. 

I must speak out," he declared. '■ It is 
my duty as a father. I know that this 
young man likes you and wishes ti 

lu. If your hapi>inoss is 

jst know that. Then 1 v 

n do." 

Kat« could endure no longer; she was 
f^rly driven i^rto a burst of fears and sob- 
bing ; she clutched h<-r lather and buried 
her face in his neck, all the while kissing 



hil 






■'la; 



miserable, but do not be unhappy about it 
and do not be vexed with me." 

my poor child ! '' he repeated several 
;b, patting ber shoulder in a helpless 
way, tbe most discomforted of comforters. 

At last she recovered her self-possession 
3 little, gradually lilting her head until her 
lips touched his ear. 

"Fapa, I will tell you everything," she 
whispered. " I diii love him, and O, I do 1 
If you had let bim propose to me, I should 
have taken him. But now it is different. 
Since I have seen how it must always be 
between our famiiies, I have decided that I 
will marry him, not even if you con- 
sent. 1 will not risk being put in hostility 
■wn family. And now let me go, 
quick Let me run." 

The instant he loosened his embrace she 
istled out of the room and away to her 
sn chamber, shutting the door upon her- 
If with a noise of hurry which be could 
plainly hear. 

Peyton Beaamont remained alone in a 
ite of profound depression. After a while 
he exploded in atorrent of profane invective 
against Jud^e McAIister, making hint alone 
responsible for brewing the peace between 
the two houses by his attempt to sneak into 
Congress, — the sly, perfidious, rascally old 
fox, the humbugging possum, the greedy 
raccoon ! Finally, making a strong effort 
at self-control, an effort to crush bis proud- 
est aspirations, he exclaimed, " Hang the 
House of Representatives I I won't run for 
a seat. Let him have it. For once." 

But the Honorable Beaumont had other 
business in the world besides that of being 
a vehicle for domestic and sentimental emo- 
tions. When he came to suggest to his sons 
and to his political confederates that he 
thought of throwing up liis candidature, he 
found that they did not look upon him 
merely in the light of his duty as a father, 
but expected of him knightly service as a 
champion of State Rights and Southern 
principles. 

" (ioing to drop us, Beaumont!'" exclwmed 
seedy old General Johnson, his eloquent jaw 
falling so that he looked like tlie mummy of 
an idi-t. " Why, i-ood (iod. Bcautnont, if 
our Alexander is to turn his back in the 
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very moment of crossing the Granii 
is to become of us ? " 

" General, I object to that expression, 
' turning the back,' " reBponded the Honor- 
able, his eyelirows ruffling until they made 
one thjnli: of two " fretfiif porcupines." " " 
must be allowed to say that I do no 
aider it a phrase wbieh can bo properly 
applied to any act of mine. Genera!, I dis- 
like the phrase." 

" Metaphor, my dear Beaumont," bowed 
the General, restraining himself (pugna- 
cious old tiger) for political reasons. " Ho 
offence intended, I do assure you. Mere 
poetical metaphor. Moreover, I withdraw 
It. Let us say prosaically and plainly, re- 
Hgning your candidature. And now, the 
matter being thus posed, will you allow me 
to a^e upon it ? " 

" Certainly, General, I shall be most 
happy to conwder every suggestion j ou may 
have to offer." 

" By G— d, I bcKeve 1 'd fight him, if he 
did n't," thought Johnson. Bien, speaking 
with unusual sententiousness by reason of 
the pressure of the criJs, he proceeded as 
follows : ■' Chan^ng leaders in the moment 
of the shock of battie is equivalent to defeat. 
If we attempt to run any other candidate 
than yourself, particularly at this vital 
moment, we shall be beaten. A traitor to 
South Carolina will misrepresent South Car- 
olina in the Federal Congress from this 
heretofore most truly and nobly represented 
district. The Southern phalawc will be 
broken in its very centre ; and into the gap 
will rush the centralizing legions of the 
North. The Bublime flag which our great 
Calhoun unfolded will be borne to the 
ground. It will be defeat all along the line. 
States Bights will be trampled under foot. 
Southern principles will be scattered for- 
ever. Beaumont, my dear and revered 
Beatunont, you are standing on a tripod of 
the most fearful responsibility. Upon you 
rests the prediction of our fiiture. Tour 
action will be its prophecy and its creation." 

In his " flight of eloquence " the minute 
old General trembled like a humming-bird. 

" Pardon the emotion of a veteran who 
sees his flag in danger." he resomed, mas- 
tering his alcoholized nerves, " Excuse the 
earnestness of a legionary who has grown 
gray in the service of his State, and who 
now sees the feir fame and even the sover- 
eign existence of that State imperilled. 
Hear me in patience and with solemn con- 
wderation, while 1 implore you not to leave 
our noble cause to its own unassisted 
strength in this hour of supreme trial By 
those who conquered at Fort Moultrie, and 
by those who fell at Eutaw Springs and — 
ahem — at various other places, and by 
those who dropped from bloody saddles 
beside Marion and Sumter, I conjure you to 



hold fost the banner of South Carolina and 
lead her as heretofore onward to victory. 
Duncazi MeAilsier to represent this district 
at Washington ? What a downfiill for us 
all 1 Duncan McAlister to stand in your 
plate? What a downfall for yoal Ah, 
mj; dear Beaumont, consider, before it b 
quite too late ; con~sid — er I " 

We must observe that Beaumont's speech- 
ifying was very unlike the Johnsonian ; it 
was mere talk, plain and straightforward 
talk, somewhat disconnected and jerky, but 
earnest and often forcible ; it consisted in 
saying outright what he thought and espe- 
cially what he felt. But although he thus 
differed from the General in style, and al- 
though he knew in his secret mmd that the 
eloquence of the latter was mainlv flummery, 
he on the present occasion could not help 
being moved by it Those magic namea, 
Hartland District, South Cardina, Fort 
Mouluie, Eutaw Springs, etc., alwaya 
stirred him, no matter by whom pronounced 



what 



Hew 



of ihe sacred soil of his State, and his veins 
thrilled at an allusion to his world-famous 

[larentage. When " the old man eloquent" 
eft the house, he shook bauds with him 
cordially and thanked him for his friendly 



" General, I will consider the matter fur- 
ther," he said. " If private affairs to which 
I cannot allude will permit, I will go on 
with my candidature. I will decide within 
two days, and let jou know my decision at 
once. Meantime, not a word, 1 beg of 

" Beaumont, I am the grave," solemnly 
responded the General, rising on the toes 
of his shabby boots ; ■'! am a sarcopliajiUB 
sealed in the centre of a pyramid. iSiis 
secret is cemented in my breast; all I ask 
is, may it rot there ; may it rot unexhumed 
and unsuspected. By those who fell at 
Fort Moultrie and Eutaw Springs," he was 
indistinctly heard to perorate as he de- 
scended the steps. 

When Beaumont discussed his proposed 
demission with his sons, he encountered 
fiirther earnest, though respectftil opposi- 

t seems to me, sir, that our family hon- 
■ concerned in this matter," observed 
Vincent, more of a Beaumont even than a 
South-Carol inian. 

')ur family honor I " repeated the fother, 

reddening at the suggestion that he could 

be indifferent to that lofty consideration. 

"I beg your pardon, sir, if I am offensive. 

is out of respect for you and regard for 

Siur reputation that I speak so plainly, 
ere is the way in which I look at the af- 
Tou have said. Follow me ; all our 
friends have rallied to your c«ll ; now you 
propose to turn batk." 
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" Vincent, this is monstrous sevei 
Beaumont, half scowling anil half c 

" I bug your pardon, sir, but I C; 
it differently. 1{ Poindexter, for ii 
had offereii himself as candidate, and 
gone on at it until within ten diys 



Beaumont quailed 
next instant ne thougHt of his suffering 
daughter; so he turned for help to the &C, 
laay, indifferent Poinsett. 

" Why not assign cause ? " su^csted this 
young g«ntleman. 

" It is unassignable," and Beaumont shook 
hia head. 

Poinsett knew or guessed somewhat of 
the affair hetwcen Kate and Frank, and was 
not entirely devoid of sympathy with it, 
boing »lothfully good-hearted, like many fat 

" Could you not say that you prefer peace 
with a neighbor above a seat in Congress " " 
he asked. " Men have done that sort 
tbinH, and still been widely respected 
caith, and found favor at last with St. 
Peter." 

" I beg pardon ; it is too late," broke 
Vincent. " It should have been thought of 
before, or never. We can't afford to buy 
tie friendship of the McAlistcrs at such a 
price as must be paid now. Why, tliia very 
motive for resigning the candidature is ''""- 



' What 
would be said of our disappointment? '' 

In compactness and in power of rapid al- 
lusion, it seems to me that the young man's 
speech was somewhat Demosthenian, and 
gave promise that he might grow into that 
creature so much admired by the Southern- 
ers, an able orator. It was evident, more- 
over, that he guessed at the gentle motive 
which infiueneed his father, and that he did 
not sympathize with it. There was a hard 
and pitiless substratum to Vincent's charac- 
ter : a substratum which frequently 
view in the form of irony or a sneering 
smile ; not unlike volcanic trap or granite 
breaking through the softer materials of 
earth's surface. 

Meantime Tom Beaumont, not very quick- 
witted, and understanding the discussion 
only in part, prowled about the group of 
talkers with a sort of showing of the teeth, 
like a bull-dog who awaits a signal to fight. 

" On reflection, I take courage to bow to 
Vincent's opinion," said Poinsett, waving 
awiy the smoke of his cigar as if it were so 
much demoralizing sentiment. " On reflec- 
tion, I beg leave to concede thst a with- 
drawal just now would be an error. I beg 



leave to add that it would be more than an 
of conduct; it would be, if 1 miy use 
the expression, an error of character; it 

}uld mark a man's reputation and future." 

Beaumont was driven to the wall, and 
knew not how to defend himself lie could 
not say to his sons, your sister loves Frank 
McAlister. The declaration was too tender 
and too awful for Kate's father to utter even 

Kate's brothers. 

'■Poinsett, you are harder than Vincent," 
he muttered, more in sorrow tlian in anger. 

" I beg pardon, I was philosophizing," said 
Poinsett. " I have a habit of considering a 
thing from a general point of view. It is a 
result, I perhaps mistakenly suppose, of my 
Germanic education. It leads, I believe, to 
truth. I meant no offence, my very dear 
father. If I have annoyed you, please lay 
system of thought, and not to my in- 

I the same, none of you agree with 

me," grumbled Beaumont, feeling himself 
quite alone among men, and consequently 
much depressed. Notwifhstanding_ Ms pas- 
sionate nature, and, indeed, precisely be- 
cause of it, he lived and moved by the 
breath of human beings, and eBpecially by 
that of his own kin. 

A weak man, the cold-blooded may say; 
but they would not be more than half right. 
Just because he was sympathetic, he easily 
got people to rally round him, and made a 
pretty good local leader for a party, and 
had the name of heing a man of action, and 
was one. Moreover, it was only among 
those who had a strong hold upon his af 
fections tiat he showed himself gentie and 
pliable. The generality of men chiefly 
knew him as headstrong and pugnacious; 
liie Yankee Congressmen at Washington 
considered him one of the frightfullest of 
Southern bugbears ; and agamst him the 
" Tribune " felt bound b> hurl some of its 
weightiest Free-Soil thunder. Beally, it ta 
amazing how little a great man may be in 
his own house. One dares to wonder some- 
times whether George Washington was au- 
gust in the eyes of Mrs. George Wa-ihington. 
Well, within twenty-four hours, revolving 
in the same time with the earth, Peyton 
Beaumont swung completely round on lua 
axis. As he had decided for the sake of 
Kate to give up his candidature, so he de- 
cided for the sake of his sons, his honor, his 
tarty, and his State, to stick to it. He had 
;t go, as it were, to get a better hold. He 
that he would fi"ht his very 



teo,ai 
resolved now ujaiJ uc numu us"" m= >tij 
best; that he would beat and smash the 
chief of the McAlisters utterly; that he 
would bring down his confidence and pride 
forever. When General Johnson called 
again on his political flag-bearer, he found 
him breathing forth brandy and battie. 
" I was all wrong, my old friend," con- 
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fessed Beaumont. " I had a strange mo- 
ment of weakness, and I eame near commit- 
ting an error. An error of eharacter," he 
repealed, quoting from Poinsett, whose sub- 
tle distindion he had mueh admired. " I 
came near forftiling my own reapeLt, and I 
tear yours and all men's. Bless my sold 
and body, what a muddle it would have 
been I Well, henceforth, the motto is, For- 
Wiird." 

" Forward to victory, my dear young 
friend," cackled the General, who, being 
twenty ^ears the senior of the two, and yet 
not feeling himself to be very old, naturally 
looked upon Beaumont ae a man in the 
springthne of life. 

Such was the iasue at the Beaumont place 
of til c struggle between "common doins" 
and " chicken fixms," or, in other words, be- 
n the masculine and feminine views of 



life. 

Meantime the same contest was being 
carrietl on in the ahode of tbe rival femily. 
Mrs. McAlister and Mary had discovered 
that Jenny Devine could not fill the aching 
void in Frank's heart, and had sorrowfully 
permitted that young lady to return to her 
own home. Then they had hoped that his 
job in mining analysis would divert him, 
that he would plunge itito those mysteries 
of metsUnrgy anil chemistry whifh (hey 
could not see ihe sense of, and p^ture his 
hunfiry soul on a knowledge which to them 
was but dry husks. But this hope was a 
poor consolation to them ; for what woman 
can approve of a life without love ? 

Furthermore, Frank returned from Sax- 
onburg in a mtKtdy state ; working assidu- 
ously, indeed, over his blow-pipe, crucibles, 
and other infernal machines ; but abstracts 
ed, and, as his two adorers thought, more 

floomy than ever. This last supposition, 
y the way, was a mistaken one, for Ihe 
youngster h^d been much cheered by bis 
meeting with Kate. But as jolly, sympa- 
thizing Jenny Devine was no longer at 
hand to make him laugh over whist and 
keoi) him prattling about the subject nearest 
his heart, he did appear unusually sombre, 

Tliug the McAlis'er ladies concluded that 
nothing would (ill his needs but Kate Beau- 
mont, and that without her he must perish 
from otr the face of the earth, or lead oiJy 
a blighted existence. Of course they were 
frantic to get hold of the damsel and thrust 
her info his bosom. But, how to do it ? 
Such getting hold was impossible as long as 
the lamily quarrel lasted ; and the quarrel 
would endure while the Judge tried to oust 
Beaumont from Congress. To bring about 
their sweet ptu-nose, they must controvert 
the awful will of their lord and master, and 
trip up his revered political heels. But 
this sa<'rilege was horrible to think of, and, 
what was worse, hard to eiecute. 



" Oppose your fether I " said Mrs. McAl- 
ister with a spiritual shudder. 

" Not precisely that," replied Mary, cour- 
ageous with the courage of an only daugh- 
ter. " But you might represent the whole 
case to him. Perhaps he does not really 
underetand about Frank. After all, Frank 
is his son." 

" 0, if it was only a femily matter, I 
should deem it my duty not to quail," ob- 
served the wife, " But there are the Judge's 
political plan? to be considered," she added 
with profound respect. " There is this 
great contest, — the interests of the coun- 
try '' 



"It s. 



? to 1 



e that the country might 
gtt aiuug niiiiuuL US. The counfry is al- 
ways in a crisis. It is ridiculous. I aimost 

" Jfcry, you must n't say such tilings. 
Tour father would be shocked at you." 

"But perhaps he has only looked at the 
political side of this matter. Why would 
n't it be well to show him both sides V 
Why isn't it your duly?" added Mary, 
using a word which was very potent with 
her mother. 

And so at last Mrs. McAlister saw her 
with a trembling 

To her exposition of Frank's awful state, 
and of the only device which could pluck 
him out of it, the Judge listened with his 
usual bland patience, looking down upon 
her with the sagacious, benevSent air of an 
elephant. 

"My dear, I am glad you have spoken to 
me of this matter," he said, precisely as if 
he had known nothing about it. '• Frank's 
happiness and Frank's prospects," be added, 
thinking of the Kershaw estate, " certainly 
deserve my earnest consideration." 

Then he meditHted quite at his leisure, 
while his wife quivered with anxiety. He 
had already satisfied himself that he could 
not carry the election ; he had carefully 
counted noses on both sides, and come to 
that disagreeable conclusion. Such being 
the case, he had coolly and intelligently 
said to himself, " Can I not sell out m> sup- 
posed chances to advantage? Beaumont 
would pay handsomely to have mo quit the 
course; suppose I strike a bai^n with 
him and get something for nothing. I can 
trust him; he is a straightforward honest 
brute ; much as I dislike him, I can trust 

Finally, that very morning in fact, he had 
decided that he would be contented, at 
least for the present, with a certain vacant 
judgeship of the United States District 
Court, looking forward, of course, to quit- 
ting it whenever t'lere should be a good 
chance to strike for something hi^ier. 
This honor be believed the other party 
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would pnissantly recommend him for, on 
condiiioit of his relinquisliing his congres- 
sional candidature. As for hig bargain with 
that Nortliem wirepuller, Mr. — Mr. — the 
Judge really could not remember his name 
at the moment, — and as for the money of 
the Democratic Nalaonal Committee, whiuh 
had been recuived and spent, he did not 
tare for such trifles a whiffet The five 
thtusmd dollart had strengthened him in 
the d strict ; it was seed sown for a future 
harvest ; very good. 

The only thing which troubled him was 
the difficulty of proposing his dicker to 
Beaumont, without sacrificing his personal 
dignity. Here, now, was an opportunity; 
here were the women and the young people 
ready to aid him ; here were the domestic 
lares and the god of love at his service. He 
smiled very kindly upon his wife as he pro- 
nounced his decision. 

" My dear, I will surprise you," he said. 
" In consideration of what you tell me, I 
am willing to give up my candidature and 
take the risk of its doing the good you 

Mrs, McAlister advanced to her husband, 
plactid ber thin arms about his ponderous 
slioiUdeis, and gave him an embrace of hon- 
ester gratitude than he deserved. 

" Thank you, my dear," observed the 
JaiigC always a model gentleman, always 
bcnsible to a politeness. " We understand 
one another," he added, as if in irony, but 
really quite serious. " And now please 
semi Fr,.nk to me. Or Bruce, No, let it 
be Frank, I presume he is most likely to 
have influence with Beaumont. I will de- 
spatch him over there with my message." 

An hour later Frank was on his way to 
the Beaumont house, bearing a letter which 
Peyton Beaumont was to read, reseal, and 
return by his hand, the said letter contain- 
inft of course the Judge's offer, couched in 
the language of pure patriotism. 

A little "later still, after Frank had got 
heyond recall, Mrs. McAlister reappeared 
before her husband with an anxious 
asking, " My dear, do you think it is 
for him? He is going amona our bitter 
enemies. How could 1 let him ! " 



CHAPTER XXX. 

Matters worked like a 






of the fi;ud went down, only to see the other 
go up; McAiister wanted peace just when 
Beaumont, had taken in fresh fuel for fight. 
But with all his sense of the honorable- 
ness of wrath, and of the duty of running al 
his highest speed for Congress, Beaumont 
could not forget that his wrath and his 
running might trample on hia young* 



daughter's chances of happiness. He strove 
to escape from the piteous remembrance ; 
but he was hke a man who scrambles on 
the slippery footing of adverse dreams ; he 
leaped and leaped, and made no progress, 
O these women, these children ; how puis- 
santly we are bound la them ; how inextri- 
cably the varieties of humanity are entan- 
'ed ; how well for the race that it is so ! 
This deep-cheated, heavy - shouldered, 
bushy-browed, lion-eyed, pugnacious gentle- 
nian not only could not help thinking of his 
daughter's troubled heart, hut could not 
help talking about it. One day, looking at 
her as she walked with drooping head in 
the garden, he turned with an excited start 
to Mrs, Armitage, and demanded, " What 
am I to do wifli that girl? She mopes 
about here as if her own home were a place 
of confinement, a prison, or a lunatic asylum, 
or something of that sort. I shall have to 
send her over to her grandfather's ; that is, 
till the election is over, and all these con- 
founded uproars." 

" Then I shall go too," responded Nellie, 

promptly and rather spunfcily. She had 

lately had more than one ailment with 

father in favor of the McAiister match, 

she was somewhat irritated because of 

persistent opposition to the measure 

which her heart had desired. 

You will 1 " exclaimed Beaumont with 
are. Ho was no longer the hub of the 
family then ; his tribe was to gather around 
Kate, instead of himself; the new genera- 
tion was decidedly mounting upon the 
throne of the old. His face wore an ex- 
ion of annoyance, but even more of de- 
pression. 

"Let na talk like men about it, papa," 
continued Nellie, in hi-r heroic way. " Let 
us call things by their true names, without 
any fear of the subject or of each other. 
Here, because Kate is not happy, you want 
tfl send her away from her home, and away 
from her father and brothers and sister." 

" For her own good," broke in Beaumont, 
eagerly. " Things are going disagreeably 
here, and she can't want to see them. Be- 
sides, Kershaw is her grandfather, and you 
know how th^ pet each other. He can 
cheer her. He is such a kind, good old 
man I O, he is so damn good I " he added 
with a groan of self-depreciation "I wish 
1 was half as good, I wish I could respect 
myself as I do Kershaw." 

•' Bring him over here," advised Neiliu, 
" What ? " 

" Bring him over here, for a few days. 
And when Major Laweon returns from his 
visit to Charleston, bring him too. T'len 
Kate will have all her best friends around 
her, — all hut on^," 

Beaumont did not notice the allusiion to 
Frank McAiister ; he was taken up with 
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considering Nellie's plan, and with dreading 
it. Kershaw, that great pacificator of quar- 
rels, he did not quit<! want him in the house 
just now. From such a presence there 
might emanate an influence which would 
once more beguile him into the weakness 
of resigning his candidature and washing 
off his war-paint generally. But after due 
argument and solicitation, after it had been 
borne in upon him that the old Colonel, in 
the temporary absence of Lawson, must be 
leailing a dreary life in his own house, he 
withdrew an opposition for which he could 
not allege his reasons and of which he was 
secreily ashamed. Riding over to Ker- 
shaw's place, he invited his father-in-law to 
visit him for a fortnight, pressed the point 
with his characteristic cordiality and hospi- 
tality, and secured an aceeptance. So the 
next morning the Colonel aliifhted from his 
canine on the gravel-walk before the 
Beaumont door. 

" Is n't he beautiful, papa ? " whispered 
Kflte, aa she and her father hastened to 
greet their venerable visitor. 

" He is the white rose of South Carolinian 
chivalry," murmured Beaumont. "Not a 
leaf fallen by reason of age, and not a stain 

The sympathetic and passionate nature 
of this rough fighter enabled him to appre- 
ciate and worship a character which was 
beyond him. 

In truth, the Colonel was beautiful, as 
healthy and good old men can be beautiful. 
He had fully recovered from his late severe 
illne^ ; tc look at him, it seemt d as if he 
might live twenty years longer. His long 
■white hair, waving over his heavy, dl& 
feshioned coat-collar, was as yet abundant 
and almost luxuriant. His raasnive aijuiline 
fiice, rendered only the more expressive by 
deep wrinkles and laree folds, was full of 
dignity, intelligence, and sympathy. Eighty 
or nearly eighty years, of the life of this 
world, so generally commonplace, so often 
full of temptation, so oiten sorrowful or ex- 
asperating, had not dimmed the sunshine of 
that benignity which must have been the 
core of his character. He looked as George 
Washington might have looked, had he 
reached the same age. He made one think 
of what an angel might be, could an angel 
become white-haired and wrinkled. Very 
tall, and as yet of goodly fiilness. he seemed 
a colossal statue erected to physical beauty 
and moral goodness, grown venerable. 

Kate soon took possesi^on of her pet, and 
led him to his room. She wanted to have 
him all to herself and she wanted the lui- 
uiy of serving bim with her own hands. 
After prattling for some minutes, after see- 
ing anew that he was furnished with every- 
thing which he could need, she left him to 
wash off the dust of h's drive and went be- 



low to wait for him, her eyes sparkling with 
impatience. Presently she ran and called 
up the stairway, " Grandpapa, are you never 
going to come down ? " As he did not an- 
swer, probably not hearing her, she hurried 
to his door, drummed on it with eager fin- 
gers, and said in a tone of loving reproach, 
'■ Why, how long you are I " 

That was always the way with her when 
Kershaw came over. She was as impatient 
to get at him and as greedy of his company 
as a hungry child is impatient and greedy 
for its dinner. Moreover, she had absurd, 
charming little terrors, if he was long at a 
time out of her sight, lest he had hurt him- 
self, or perhaps died. When she was a 
child and visited him for short terms at his 
plantation, she nsed so say, night after 
night, " Promise me, grandpapa, that you- 
won't die before morning." The benignant 
and affectionate old man, so like her lost 
mother, and indeed eo like herself, exercised 
a sort of bewitchment over her, which was 
all the more potent because it had b^un 
before the dawn of reason, because it had 

her other relatives sometimes jealously 
chafed because of this fascination, and 
Eometimes good-humoredly laughed at her 
for it. On this point she remained sweetiy 
childish and could not be otherwise, nor 



The bewitchment was 
affectionate mag c often 
ntional grave and one i 
low nature the old man 
girl as the girl worshinpei 
moment, when he heard tht 
expected drumming on his 
blue eyes and the massive i 
lighted up with a deep, serf 

" Come in, my Httle girl,' 
tremulous voice called. " ' 
ing my hair." 

" Let me brush it," be 
would do it, making him 



mutual, as such 
is. Despite hia 
mi^t say rather 
worshipped (he 
1 him. At this 
: well-known and 
door, his solemn 
folds of his face 
2ne pleasure. 
, his hollow and 
I am only brush- 
ed Kate ; and 
sit for the pur- 



"It needs cutting, doesn't it?" asked 
the Colonel, who was in the habit of seek- 
ing her guidance, at least in little matters. 

" Not yet," said Kate. " It is too hand- 
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" A little darker than yours, child, if I 
remember right," said the old man, after 
paudng a moment to send his memory back- 
ward many years. " There, you have taken 
trouble enough with it. Kow sit down 
where I can look at you." 

" Wait a little," begged Kate. She was 
intent upon making the silver cataract fell 
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behind Ms ears and roll eTenly over his 
coat-collar. ITie work done, shB drew a 
childlike smile of satisfaction, and seating 
herself in front of him, smiled in his face. 
Her smile, could he have understood its un- 
der-sadness, would have told him that she 
loved him all the more because the out- 
teachings of affection towards another had 
been rudely put aside. 

" You don't look in good flesh," said the 
Colonel. His phrase was old-fasUioned, but 
it suited his venerable mien, and it was 
made sweet by a tone of tender anxiety. 

"I am a little thinner than usual," re- 
plied Katie. A spasm passed acrosa her 
mouth, but she quell.;d it by an heroic ef- 
fort, and presently tlie smile reappeared. 

" If you are ill, you must tell me," urged 
Kershaw. " We must have advice." 

He knew nothing of her love-affair, and 
suspected nothing; even the garrulous, sym- 
pathetic Lawson had refrained from hinting 

" Grandpapa, you are alwaya thinking 
about other people," observed the girl, will- 
ing to change the subject of conversation. 

" Of course," he repliid, simply. " My 
ovm affairs are of so little interest" 

At tliis moment Kate's &;e turned as 
pale as death. Glancing out of a Yrindow 
near her, she had Been Frank McAlister 
dismounting at the gate, and the idea at 
once crossed her mind that his Life was in 

"What is the matter?" inquired Ker- 
shaw, who noteti her start and dimly per- 
ceived her change of color. 

" 0. do go down there," she begged, 
springing to lier feet and seizing his arm. 
'■ Do go, before there is trouble." 

" What is it ? " he repeated, slowly ris- 
ing. 

" I don't know," stammered Kate. " What 
can he be here for ? It is Mr. Frank Mc- 

" McAlister ! " exclaimed Kershaw, in a 
tone which showed that he realized the full 
gravity of the situation. " The young man, 
— the tall young man ? 1 remember. The 
one who saved your life. Of course I re- 
member him. But he shouldn't be here. 
I will go down." 

" 0, do, do," implored tlie girl, almost 
hurrying him, almost pushing him. " Don't 



aninnies who were kicking up the dust of 
the road with their bare black feet, and 
walked straight towards the veranda, where 
stood Peyton Beamnont grimly staring at 
him, a statue of mistrust and amazement. 
When he had got within a few yards of his 
father's rival and enemy he halte<l, lifted 
his hat entirely from his head, and bowed 
without speaking. At the same moment 
Turn Beaumont uame out of the door be- 
hind his father, and, seeing this most un- 
expected and somewhat alarming visitor, 
slipped a practised band under the skirt of 
his shooting-jacket, obviously feeling fur the 
handle of a pistol. Frank noted tlie threat- 
ening gesture ; but he did not change coun- 
tenance, nor move a muscle ; he remained 
with his eyes fixed on the face of Peyton. 
The latter, after hesitating for a moment, 
slightly waved his hand in salutation. 

" Mr. Beaumont, J beg Jeave to deliver yon 
a friendly letter from my father," said Frank. 
" From your father, sir ! " exclaimed Pey- 
n. He reflected for an instant, thought 
of his political confederates, thought of uia 
feud, too, and added, " I do not fee! at lib- 
Tom Beaumont drew his derringer, sup- 
posing that Frank would draw also, and de- 
termined to be beforehand with him. But 
just then Colonel Kershaw stepped slowly 
'-'0 the veranda and laid his hand gently 
the elbow of the aristocratic young des- 
■ado. Tom glanced sideways, recognized 
old man, and slowly returned the 



out of the room, leaning forward in the 
manner of old men when they are in hasle. 
" But what can he be here for ? It is high- 
ly imprudent." 

We shall best see the end of this adven- 
ture by joining Frank McAlister. Dis- 
mounting at the high post gate which white- 
ly glared in front of the house, he leii his 
horse in charge of one of half a dozen pi k- 



weapon to his pocket, still however keeping 
his hand on it, while he watched Fr^ 
steadily. 



Ah I " started Beaumont. " Why no, 

ainly not. In my house you are in 

your own. And by the way, Kershaw, by 

the way— Mr. McAlister, have the kind- 

your advice. A letter from the Judge," he' 
vhispered, blowing out his cheeks with an 
lir of demanding amazement. " Shall I 
open it ? Would you 7 Would you, in- 
deedf Well, perhaps so; decidedly so. 
to see what the scoundrel wants. Ejt- 

Tumine to Frank, he said, with ceremo- 

ous civility : " Mr. McAlisler, by the ad- 

ce of Colonel Kershaw, 1 will now, widi 

mr permission, receive the letter, If I 

as discourteous to you personally in my 

■st refiisal, I ask excuse." 

He read the Judge's communieaijon with 

mingled feelings. First came the expres- 

fion of that gentleman's desire to resign 

his candidature to Congress for the sake of 

the pp.ace of Hartland and the unity of 

South Carolina. Beaumont approved. He 

approved promptly, fully, and energetically ; 
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the United States District Court would be 
acceptable. Beaumont hesitated ; there 
were good men of hia own parly to be 
thought of; his brow darkened with an 
ominous look of dissent. Then he went 
through his rival's elegantly written, digni- 
fied, and almost pathetic peroration. It 
moved him ; the expression of noble senti- 
ments always moved him ; he was just to 
that degree simple and sympathetic. Well, 
what should he do ? Obviously it was his 
personal interest to close with the bargain, 
and so get rid of his rival in the coming 
election. But he was not an ordinary poU- 
dcian ; he was honest, higb-miniled, and un- 
selflsh, at leaist so far as he knew how to be ; 
if he was ever moved by interest, it was un- 
awares. Thus he had no difficulty in put- 
ting aside tliis egotistic eonsiderdtiou imme- 
diately. 

On the otler hand, here was a favor; the 
Judge was going to give up his caniiidature 
any way; and surefy he deserved a favor 
in return. The fact that be could say ' 
Beaumont, " You ought to have the seat 
Congress," made Beaumont want to sa_ 
" You ought to have the vacant judgeship." 
The heart of this impulsive, unrelleeiing, 
headlong knight-erraut began to 
wards bis rival and enemy. He hi 
ly read his letter through before he desired 
to serve him. He became, as it were, his 
partisan. To be snre, old bellicose feelings 
boilrd and bubbled somewhat in his heart; 
but they werp kept down in a measure by 
thoughts of Kate and of Kershaw. On this 
score the impulses of peace and war re- 
mained in evi'n balance. 

" 'ITiis is very important," he observed, 
turning to the old Colonel- " Kershaw, I 
must have your advice. Mr. McAlister, 
will you do me the kindness to walk into 
my parior. Tom, oblige me by seeing that 
we are not interrupted," 

In the parlor he seated his guests, closed 
the doors, and then approached Frank. 

'■ Mr. McAlister," he said, " Colonel Ker- 
shaw's character — " 

" It is sufficient," boweil Frank, 
confident that my father would be willing 
to intnist any secret to Colonel Kershaw." 

Then the letter was read aloud. A blush 
inundated Frank's face when he heard Beau- 
mont clarion forth his father's demand fur a 
quid pro ifuo, offering to dicker his chance 
for Congress against a seat in the temple 
of justice. For a minute or two he could 
not look Kershaw or Kate's fiither in the 
face. His shame was only in part removed 
by Beaumont's calm consideration of the 
bargain and eliarltable comment upon it. 
Beaumont, it must be understood, was by 



lime quite impulsively in fevor of the 
Judge, looking upon himself as the patron 
" his rival, and desiring to do him a good 

" Wishes to withdraw from politics, you 

i," he remarked blandly, " Well, it is 
about lime I should do the same. After 
this campaign, Kershaw, — after this cam- 
paign, you may rely on me. Nij more can- 
didatures, no more stumpings." 

If he meant to make a bridge of gold for 
retreating enemy, he certainly did his en- 
gineering rather neatly. The tnitli is, that, 
being now anxious to accept his rival's I'fTer, 

'■ was anxious to have Kershaw advise him 

The good old man responded to the wish 

am good motives of his own. He saw a 

chance before him to turn the swords and 

spears of the feud into the ploughshares and 

pruniiig-hooks of amity. 

"I approve of the proposition," he said 
slowly and after deliberate confideration. 
"Judge McAlister is better fitted for the 
posi ion in question than any other man in 
the upper country. He is our ablest Uwyei 



Hudieial mind." 
" I have always admitted it," Beaumont 



dei^lared, and with i 

" In appointments 

should be no question 

affirmed Kershaw. 

Cfrtainly not," 



to glad to judge kindly 
o ibis before ? " 



e truth. " He de- 



the judiciary there 
of partisan politics," 



assented Beaumont. 
B) heavens I the President who should 
consider politics, in making appointments 
1o the judiciary, ought to be impeaclied and 
deposed." 

There was no questioning his honesty in 
saying this. He looked like truth incarnate, 
and none the kss fur his belbcose expres- 

"Wbat a gentlem 
ihought Frank, only tc 
of Knte's father. 

"Why didn't we t 
continued Beaumont, delighted that 
secured Kershaw's adherence, and quite re- 
solved now 10 back McAlister. " I shall 
reioice in recommending the Judge lo a po- 
sition which he will fill so nobly. And so 
will myfriends, I am confident. By heavens ! 
if they don't I won't run for them ; I 'U 
throw up my candidature immediat»-ly ; I 
will, by heavens ! Kershaw, I want jron to 
bear witness to ihat, and stand by me in it," 
he added, remembering that givmg up can- 
didatures did not come easy to him. 

"I think our friends will make no objec- 
tions," said the Colonel, knowing that Bean- 
mont's will and his own would be law to the 
conservative party in the district. 

"I should say not," answered Peyton, 
swellinj; and ruffling at the idea of opposi- 
tion. By heavens 1 I should like to see tie 
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man who would be fool enough and brute 
cnoi^h to object to sudi an appointment," 
he went on, fot^etting that he would him- 
self have opposed it but for circum stances. 
'■ Well, it is understood. Mr. McAlisfer, 
please do me the favor to say to your father 
that I assent most cordially to his chivalrous 
proposition, i make this declaration in the 
presence of Colonel Kershaw. If I made 
It alone, I would be bound by iL And now, 
Mr. McAlisttr, a glass of wine t<^ther." 

He ftirly beamed upon the young man. 
Thu moment that l»e could be fiiends with 
hi a at all, he was as muih his friend as he 
e^e^ had been He mdined towards him 
with all lie vi\ati0U9 promptness of his 
iiiprcurial, jet energc'iL nature. He let 
himself remember distinctly that this was 
the man who hid saved his daughter's life, 
and with whom his daughter's chance of 
hippmess was perhaps intertwined. There 
ivis no mistaking the kindliness which 
glowed )n his martial bla<^k eyes and his 
dark red visage. Frank was instantaneously 
as happy as a king is vulgarly supposed to 
bv. 

" I am more gratified than 1 ean possibly 
express," he said, in a tone which told in- 
finitely more than the words. 

After the sherry had been tasted, the 
j'oiing man rose to take Ms leave, remark- 
ing, " I must carry this good news to my 
faflier." 

" Add that I cannot sufficiently thank 
him for sending you on this mission," said 
Peyton, shaking hands. 

■' I entirely concur with Beaumont in sen- 
timent," added Kershaw in his brief, weighty 
wsy, few words always, but every oiie 
doubly meant. 

" 1 trust that this begins a lasting peace " 
ventured Frank. 

Beaumont could not decide at once what 
to Huswer; but the Colonel, pressing the 
youngster's hand warmly, said, " I trust so." 
Frank glanced gratefully at his benign 
face and glorious crown of white hair, ad- 
miring him as nohie young men do admire 
noble old ones, and thinking him too good 
for tliis world. 

In the entry hall they encountered Nellie, 
who, seeing these demonstrations of amity, 
saluted Frank with a smile and a few words 
of coiiiinonplace civility. 

During this brief moment Peyton Beau- 
mont had one of thoie revulsions of feeling 
or opinion to which he was subject. A 
doubt, a scruple, troubled his sense of honor. 
He had been accustomed to call Judge Me- 
Alister an old fox, a cartiiaginian, a perfidi- 
ous rascal. WoiJd a man whom he had 
thus stigmatized, and as he believed prop- 
erly stigmatized, be the right man for the 
■ 'istrict court bench? Would he render 
just jul;^ment, and honor the Beaumont 



recommendation 7 " What do you think, 
Kershaw 1 " 

The Colonel had none of Peyton's heredi- 
tary prejudice against the McAUstera. He 
replied gently and gravely, " Have no fears, 
Beaumont. Whatever McAiister may be 
as a politician, in his official character he 
is a gentleman. There is not a st^n upon 
his professional honor. You have done 

" Kershaw, you relieve me inexpressibly," 
murmured Peyton with a sigh of deep satis- 
faction. Then, advancing quickly to Frank, 
he took his hand and said, " 1 trust, with 
you, that (his begins a lasting peace." 

As the young man beard this phrase, 
which filled him with inexpressible joy, he 
heard also a rapid step in the veranda. He 
did not turn, but the others did, and saw 
Randolph Armitage advancing, bis hand un- 
der his coat as if seeking a pistol, and his 
drunken, fierce eyes fixed on Frank McAl- 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

It must be remembered that Randolph 
Armitage hail passed several days on the 
verge oidebrium tremens, either earing nolli- 
ing for the exodus of his wife and children, 
! of it. _ 

recovering his wits he wanted 
his Israel ba<;k, as is apt to be the case 
with abandoned Pharaohs of our household 
Egypta, however vicious and unloving they 
may be. It is sueh a disgrace to be de- 
serted, and involves such a diminution of 
authority, besides loss of domestic 



Conceited, confident in himself passion- 
ately wilfijl and headlong, he soon detei> 
mined to go in pursuit of Nellie, believing 
that at the sight of him she would fall un- 
der the old fiisclnation and return to her 
wifely allegiance. Bentley objected, but 
only a little ; for not only was he afraid of 
his brother, but he was in love with Kate; 
and loving Kate, he could not desire that 
Armitages and Beaumonts should be sep- 
arated forever. 

Sober when he left home, Randolph was 
quiet in demeanor and even somewhat anx- 
ious in spiiit. He feared lest his wife or her 
sister might have told tales on him ; and. if 

it were the case, he would probably have 

listen to a remonstrance from " old man 
Beaumont " ; and he knew that when that 
gentleman did remonstrate, it was in the style 
of a tornado. But with the fatuity of a slial- 
low soul, incapable of appreciating its own 
scoundreiism, or of putting itself fiiirly in 
the place of another, he trusted that he 
could easily turn wrath into Eivor by a week 
of sobriety and of the superfine deportment 
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■whioh he prided himself on being able to 

At BrowDville he heard for tbe first time 
that Frank bad met Nellie there and gone 
on with her to Hartland. The news waa 
angering ; the man, being a McAlister, 



. if he had helped 

_ ..□ away. Randolph look a drink and then 
several drinks. By the time liie train 
started (it was early in the morning, ob- 
serve) he was in a state to go on drinking. 
He treated himself at every station, and he 
aceepted treats from fellow-passengera who 
carried bottles in their wayfarings, as is the 
genial habit of certain Southerners. Long 
before he reached Hartland he was fi' 
shoot an enemy on wght, and to see 
enemy in the first man who stared at 1 
He forgot that the object of his journey 
to wheedle back his wife to hor married 
wretchedness. His inflamed brain settled 
down upon the idea that it waa hie duty as 
a gentleman to chastise Frank McAlister 
for abetting Nellie's elopement, and for 
daring to associate himself to Beanmonts. 
Clenching his fist and muttering, he cartied 
on imaginary conversations wilS that crim- 
inal, reproving him for his impertinence and 
threatening pimishment. 

"You've no call to s^eak to a. Beau- 
mont," he babbled, identifying himself with 
the famous femily feud, for which when 
sober he did not care a picayune. " My 
wife is a Beaumont, sir. She 's above you, 
sir. My people have nothing to do with 
your people. I 'm a Beaumont — by Vms- 
manship. You sha' n't travel with my wife, 
sir. You sha' n't go in the same car with 
ber. You sha' n't lead her away from her 
home and her husband. We 11 settle this 
matter, sir. We 'U settle it now, sir." And 

At "the Hartland station his first ^quiry 
was for Mr. Frank McAlister. " Never saw 
him in my life," he explained. " Don't 
know him fi^)m Adam. Bat he 's a tall fi 
low. He's a scoundrel I'm after Wi 
I 'm on bis trail. Seen anything of him ? " 
Frank's person was more exactly de- 
BiTibed to him by a little, red-eyed, seedy 
old gentleman, who seemed to be doing 
'■ the dignified standing round" in the gro- 
cery attached to the station, and in whom 
we may no doubt recognize General John- 
son. The General, smelling an affair of 
honor, and always willing to give chivalry 
a lift, made prompt inqiuries a 
whereabouts of young McAlister, and pres- 
ently brought word 3iat he had been seen 
only half an hour before riding in the direc- 
tion of the Beaumont territories. 

" Gone to attack my rehitives I " muttered 
the drunkard, honestly beUeving at the 
moment that he loved the Beaumonts. 



be there. I'm on his trail. Ill be 

le was as mad as Don Quixote. He was 
I state to succor people who did not want 
be succored, and to right wrongs which 
1 never been given, and to see a caitifi' in 
„.or^ chance comer. He was one of those 
knighterrants who are created by the acco- 
lade of a bottle. 

Reaching the castle which he meant to 
ve, just as Frank, Beanmont, and Ker- 
_..aw came out of it, he had no difficulty in 
recognizing his proposed victim. The ob- 
"jus amieableness of tiie interview did not 
the least enlighten this lunatic. In the 
smiling and bappy young roan, who was 
shaking hands with the master of the bouse, 
he could only see a villain who had deeply 
injured himself and who was now assault- 
ing or insulting his wife's relatives. Clap- 
ping his hand on the but of his revolver, 
he strode, or rather staggered, towards 
Frank, scarcely observing Beaumont and 
Kershaw, 

It was a singular scene, Frank McAlis- 
ter, who did not know Armitage by sight, 
and did not at all suspect danger to himself, 
towered calmly like a colossal statue, his 
grave blue eyes just glancing at this men- 
acing apparition, and then turning a look 
of inquiry upon Beaumont Tbe white- 
haired Kershaw, nearly as tail as Frank, 
was gazing blandly into the face of the 
young man, ■unconscious that anj-thing 
strange was happening, his whole air full 
of benignity and satisfaction. Beaumont, 
[ly one of ihe three who both saw and 
^lized the intruder, had turned square- 
ly tiTface him, eyes flaming, eyebrows brist- 



ling, and hands clenched. It i 
remembered that he hated Armitage as a 
man who had filled Nellie's life with wretch- 
edness. At tbe first glunpse of his insolent 
approach and ^r of menace he bad been 
filled with such rage, that if he bad had a 
pLttol he would perhaps have shot him in- 
stantly. In a certain sense he would have 
been pardonable for such action, for he sup- 
posed that the drunkard's charge was direct- 
ed iffiainst himself. There he stood, undis- 
mayed and savage ; all the more deflaait, 
because the odds were against him ; all the 
grimmer because he was unarmed, goutv, 
and in no case fisr battle ; as heroic an old 
Tartar as ever scowled in Ibe fece of death. 
When the reeling desperado was within six 
feet of him he thundered out, " You scoun- 
drel 1" 

Armitage made no answer to Beaumont, 
and merely stared at him with an indescrib- 
ably stupid leer, not unlike the stolid, savage 
grin of an angry baboon. Then, lurching 
a little to one side, he passed him and 
pushed straight towards Frank, at the same 
time drawing his revolver. Halting with 
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The inibriait went down almost instantly. — Page 133. 
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diJTiculty, lie looked up in the astonished 
face of the yjuiig giant, and demanded ' 
a sort of yell, ''Whai y' here fori'" 

" I don't understand you, sir," replied 
Frank. " I don't know you." 

" What does this mean ? " exclaimed 
Beaumont, suddenly realizing that bi 
guest's life was threatened, and trying t 
step between him and Armitagc. 

" Let me alone," screamed 5ie drunkard. 
" He 's run away with my wife." 

The coarse suspicion thus flung upon 
.Nellie inflamed her father to fury. With- 
out a word he seized his son-in-law, pushed 
him toward the low steps which led down 
from the veranda, and sent him rolUng 
upon the gravelled walk at their base. 

Frank had no weapons. He had eonie 
unarmed into the house of the hereditary 
enemies of his house. He had resolved to 
put it beyond his power to do battle, even 
in self-defence, under the roof of Kate's 
father. But he now stepped forward has- 
tily, calling, •' This is my aifair, Mr. Beau- 

Kershaw stopped him, placing both hands 
on his arms, and saying, " You are our 

gicst. I do not understand this quarrel, 
ut we are responsible for your safety." 
At the same moment Beiumont hastm^d 
to the door and shouted, " Tom 1 Vini ent ' 
Nellie ! Here, somebodj 1 Bring me my 
pistols ! " 

Then ho turned to look, for a shot had 
been fired. The overthrown maniac, even 
while struggling to rise, had discharged one 
barrtl of his revolver, aiiiiing,howeier as a 
drill I ken man would naturally aim, and 
mis'img his mark Kershawlet goof Frank, 
stepped a little aside and sat down in a 
rustiL ihair, as if overcome hy the excite- 
ment of the stene, or hy the weakness of 
age Thus freed for ac th j g 
plunged towards his unk d m 

Srehensible enemy, wilh Jh to t f 

isarmiiig him Two m htm s^d 

him, and then there w tm gl Of 

couise It wa's brief, th b w t 

down almo't instantly h p I w 
wrenched out of his hand d fl g w y 
then a heavy knee was o h b aat 1 
hard fist in his neckcloth 

At this moment the yo B m ts, 

aroused by the firing and by the call of 
their father, swarmed out upon the veranda, 
every one with his cocked pistol. Seeing 
their broth'; r-in -law (of whose domestic mis- 
conduct they knew nothing) under the hos- 
tile bands of a McAlister, they naturally 
inferred that here was a fresh outbreak of 
the feud, and rushed forward to rescue 
tbeir relative. 

" Stop, gentlemen," called Kershaw, but 
he was not heard. 

" Boys ! !>oyB 1 " shouted Beaumont, limp- 



ing after them down (he steps. " Ton don't 
understand it, boys." 

All might have been explained, and fur- 
ther trouble avoided, but at this moment 
there arrived a rescue for Frank, a rescue 
which comprehended nothing, and so did 
harm. It seeme that Bruce and Wallace 
McAlister, learning from their mother what 
mission tbeir brother had gone upon, and 
having little confidence in the sense or 
teinjier or good faith of their ancient foes, 
had deeided to mount and Ibllow up the ad- 
venture. When Araiitage'e first pistol-shot 
resounded, they were in amhush behind a 
grove not three hundred yards distant. A 
few seconds more saw them dashing up to 
the gate which fronted the veranda, and 
blazing away with their revolvers at the 
Beanmonts, who were hurrying towards 
Frank. A sharp exclamation &om Tom 
told that one hullet had taken effect. 

" Come here, brother I " shouted Wallace. 
" Run ibr your horse." 

Frank sprung to his feet and stared about 
him in bewilderment. He saw Tom hand- 
ling bis wounded arm ; he saw Vincent and 
Poinsett aiming towards the road; turning 
his head, he saw Bruce and Wallace, also 
aiming. It was the feud once more; the 
two families were slaughtering each other ; 
all hope of peace was perishing in blood. 
At the top of his speed he ran towards his 
brothers, calling, "You are mistaken. Stop, 

Vincent fired after him. Poinsett, pacific 
as he w^, discharged several barrels, but 
rather at the men on horseback than at 
Frank. Tom picked up his pi-tol with his 
sound arm and joined in the skirmish. The 
two McAlisters in the highway, sitting 
calmly on tbeir plunring horses, returnee] 
bullet for bulleL At least thirty shots were 
exchanged in as many seconds. That ama- 
teur of ferocities, chivalrous old General 
Johnson, ouglit to have been there to cure 
his sore eyes wilh the spectacle. Never be- 
fore had there been such a general battle 
between the rival families as was this hasty, 
unforeseen, unpremeditated combat, the 
result of a misunderslanding growing natu- 
rally out of lifelong hostility. Peyton Beau- 
mont alone, knowing that the tnelee was one 
huge blunder, took no part in it. and indeed 
tried hard to stop it, calling, " Gentlemen, 
gentlemen ! Hear me one instant " 

When Frank reached his brothers there 
was a streak of Wood down his iheek from 
a pistol-shot scratch across his temple. 
Moreover, he was in peri! of fiirther harm, 
for Randolph Armitage had regained his 
feet, and followed bim, and was now reel- 
ing through the gate with a drawn bowie- 

" For God's sake, stop ! " implored 
Frank, unaware both of his wound and 
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his danger. "It was not the Beaumotits 
who attacked me. It was some drunken 

Wallace made no reply excejjt to spur 
past his brother upon the pursuing Armi- 
tage and knock him senseless with a piatol- 
but hlow over the head. 

"Mount your horse," shouted Bruce. 
" They are reloading. Monnt your horse." 

" I must go and explain," cried Frank, 
turning bac£ " 1 forbid you to fire," he 
added in a terrible Toice, " Don't you Bee 

His dilated eyes were fixed upon Kate 
Beaumont, who, with ihe aid of a negro, 
was leading Kershaw into the house. When 
she had disappeared and he believed that 
she was in safety, be lifted his clasped 
hands toward heaven, and reeled as if he 
would have fallen. 

" Come, Frank," be^ed Wallace, throw- 
ing bis broken pistol at him in bis despera- 
tion. " Do you want us all shot here t 
Mount your horse." 

In his confusion and anguish of soul, just 
understanding that bis brothers would not 
leave him, and that he must ride with them 
to save their lives, the young man sprang 
into his saddle and galloped awa^. 

" I ought to go back," he said, after 
had traversed a few rods. "I must know 
if anything has happened to them.' 

'■ This is the second time that ymi have 
barely escaped being assassinated by those 
savages," replied Bruce, sternly. " If you 
are not a maniac, you will come with us." 

•' 0, it was a horrible mistake," groaned 
Frank. "You meant well, but you were 
mistaken. The Beaumonts did not attack 
me. It was that madman." 

" That was Randolph Armitage, 
Wallace. '• Do you mean the fellow that 1 
knocked down? That was Peyt B< 
mont's son-in-law. He is another of the 
murdering tribe. They are all of a piece. 

Perplexed as well as wretched, Frank 
made no reply- ^""^ dashed on after his 
brothers. The retreat was a rapid one, 
although two of the horses were wounded, 
and Bruce had received a shot in the thigh 
which made riding painful. As there was 
now only one pistol among the McAlisters, 
and as tbEir enemies were well armed and 
had fest steeds within easy call, it was well 
to distance pursuit. 

But the Beaumonts did not think of ^v- 
ing chase ; they were paralyzed by the 
shock of an immense catamity. 

At the firing of the first shot Kate wai 
sitting by a window of her own bedroom, 
looking out upon the yard through a loop 
in the curtain. We may guess that her 
object was to get an unobserved glance at 
Frank McAlister when he should remount 
his horse and ride away. She had so much 



conSdence in her grandfather's influence, 
that she did not expect serious trouble. 

The explosion of the pistol surprised her 
into a violent Iright. To her ima^nation 
the feud was always at hand; it was a 
iphet of evil uttering incessant menaces; 
vas an assassin ever ready for Blaught«r. 
Her instantaneous thought was that the old 
quarrel had broken out in a deadly combat 
between her pugnacious brothers and the 
man of whom she knew lull well at the mo- 
ment she loved him. She could not see the 
veranda from her window, and she hurried 
down stairs into tlie front-entry hall. There 
she heard her fiither's voice calling for pis- 
tols, and beheld her sister running one way 
and her brothers another. In her palpitating 
anxiety to learn all that this turmoil meant 
she stepped into the veranda, and there 
discovered Frank McAlister holding down 
Randolph Armitage. Nest she heard a 
faint voice, — a voice familiar (o her and 
yet somehow strange, — saying earnestly, 
' My dear, eo in ; you will be hurt." 

Turning her head, she beheld her grand- 
father in the rustic chair, motioning her 
back. Had she looked at him closely, she 
would have perceived that he was very 
pale, and that he had the air of a man 
grievously ill or injured. But she was in 
no condition to see clearly ; the hurry and 
fright of the occasion made everything 
vague to her ; she recognized outlines and 
litfle more. Accustomed to obey her ven- 
erable relative's slightest wish, she sprang 
he bouse and shielded herself behind a 
lOst. Then came the sally of her 
ers ; then the trampling of horses 
ng at full speed, and the calling of 
JO voices from the road ; then a crack- 
ing of pist«l-shots, a hissing of bullets, and 
a shouting of combatants. She was in an 
agony of terror, or rather of anxiety, believ- 
ing that all those men out there were being 
killed, and screaming convulsively in re- 
sponse to the discbarges. Without know- 
ing it, she was struggling to get into the 
veranda; and without knowing it, she was 
being held back by her sister. 

Next followed a lull. Nellie leaped 
through the doorway, and Kate at once 
leaped after her. ITiere were her father 
and her brothers; (hey were staring after 
Frank McAlister and his brothers; these 
last were already turning away. She did 
not see Tom's bleeding arm, nor the pros- 
trate Randolph Armitage. Her impresaon 
was that every one had escaped haim, and 
she uttered a shriek of hysterical joy. 

But when she turned to look lor her 
grandfather, she was paralyzed with horror. 
His face was of a dusky or ashy pallor, and 
he seemed to be sinking fh>m his seat. For 
a moment she could not go to him ; she 
stood staling at him with outstretched arms ; 
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her whole life eeemed to be centred in her 
dilattid eyes. Then seeing blaek Cato Bt«p 
out of a window and approach the old man 
with an air of alarm, she alao ran forward 
and threw herself on her knees before him, 



wound and the loss of blood, that he could 
not answer hur and probably could not see 
her. He sat there inert and apparently 
unconscious, his grand old head drooping 
upon his chest, and his long silver h:^ir fall- 
ing around his fate. 

Of a sudden Kate, who had been on the 
point of Muting, was endowed with im- 
mense strength. Aided only by the negro 
boy, who trembled and whimpered, " O 
Mars Kershaw ! Mars Kershaw 1 " slie lifted 
the ponderous frame of her grandfather, and 
led him reeling into the house. 



CHAPTEK XXXIL 

By the time that Kate and the negro had 
l^d the Colonel on a settee in the broad en- 
try, he was in a dead faint. 

The girl, believing that life was extinct, 
fell on her kuees by bis side, clasping one 
of his drooping hands in both hers, and 
staring at his ashy &ce with dilated ejea, 
the whites showing clear around the iris. 
Feeling, presently, a little flutter at hia 
wrist, die regained some hope, but only so 
mach hope, only such a terrible hope, as to 
gasp, " He is dying." 

Just then the Beaumont men, getting 
news in some way of the catastrophe, hur- 
ried into the hall one after the other and 
fatbered aroand the senseless octigenariin. 
eyion was for a moment ao overcome by 
the calamity that he actuallj' lost his head 
and called like a frightened ehdd, " Kershaw ! 
Kershaw ! " then, catching sight of Vincent, 
he turned sharply upon him and demanded, 
" Why don't you see to him ? " 

" He is living," repUed the young man, 
who, it will he remembered, had been bred 
a physician. " Cato, bring some wine and 
cold water. He has swooned away entire- 
ly. He must have been hit early." 

" In my house I " groaned Peyton, " My 
best friend shot in my own house 1 " 






" An old gentlen 



like 



" Ah, Tom, you don't know him," mut- 
tered the father. "He isn't the man to 
call for help when hia friends are under 
fire." 

" Are none of you going to do anything ? " 
sobbed Kate, turning a piteous and reproach- 
fiil stare from face to tiice. 

" My dear sister, be has simply fainted," 



replied Vincent. " The wound is in the 
thigh, and probably a mere flesh wound. 
Let go of him now, and let us get him to 
hed." 

r this time the ball was crowded with 
the Imuse-servants, most of tbem uttering 
suppressed whimpers of grief, for Kershaw 
was worshipped by these poor people. Un- 
der the direction of Vincent, four of lie 
strongest men took up the settee with its 
heavy load and bore it to a bedroom, 
followed by the trembUng and crying 
Kate. 

" 1 say, Vincent," whispered Tom, 
" When you get tlirough with him, take 
a look at me. I want to know if any 
bones are smashed." 

" You hit ? " stared the elder brother. 
He took hold of tho wounded arm, moved it 
up and down, and added, "It's all right, 
Tom. Nothing broken." 

Meanr.ime Beaumont senior was glower- 
ing about him and asking, " Where the 
deuce is Nellie? " 

" She 's jeas done gone out to look after 
Mars Eanny, what 's out Ihar in the ditch," 
explained Cato. 

" Ah I " grunted Peyton ; " that 's what I 
wanted tx> tell her. Drunken beast! I 
hope he's dead," 

A little later his heart smote him for 
thus leaving his eldest dai^hter to face her 
perplexities and troubles alone. He sought 
her out and found that she had already 
caused her husband to be carried to her 
room and laid on her bed. 

" Nellie," ho whispered, just glancing 
with aversion at the soiled, bloody, and still 
insensible drunkard. " I don't want to be 
hard. He can stay here till he is able to 

f). But no longer, NeUie ; at least i pre- 
r not. He is the cause of all ihis. But 
for him there would have been no difficulty. 
Besides, he has been such a brute to you, — ■ 
such a cruel, insulting brute I I don't feel 
that I can have him here long," 

There were tears in Nellie's eyes. It is 
not easy for a woman to look at blood and 
fuffering without pity. As she gazed at 
Randolph's disfiaured fiice and thought that 
possibly he mieht bo dying, she could not 
help remembering that he had once been 
Handsome Annitage, and that it was not 
many years since it had been her greatest 
joy to worship him. Much reason as she 
had for despising and abhorring him, there 
had come into her heart now some sympa- 
thy and tenderness, and she had almost 
thought tliat she might again endure, might 
even again love him. Nevertheless, she 
was rational ; she admitted that her father 
was right; the man must not stay long in 
this hou=e. 

" I ask nothing more." she snid, sh^ikini; 
her head hysterically. •' Only [bat y_u will 
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please send for a phjsii 
bim to die like a dog." 

" He shall not," replied Beaumont, 
ing and pressing her arm. " Send yourself 
for everything yon want." 

HuiTjing now to Kershaw's room, he 
found that the old man had recovered his 
toneciouaneea, and was ahle to sjiealt, 

" Ah, my dear friend, you are quite your- 
self agwn," exclMmed Beaumont, his grim 
face brightening with a joy which made it 
beautiful. 

" We will hope for the beat," murmured 
Kershaw. lu reality he had little confi- 
dence ; there were pains in his body which 
led Till" to believe that the ball had glanced 
upwards and made a mortal wound ; but 
Kate's eyes were fixed on him with a pite- 
ous anxiety whici would not allow him to 
utter forebodings. 

" my dear 1 " she sighed, partly divin- 
ing the affectionate heroism of this sublime 
utterance, and thanking him for it by press- 
ing his wrinkled hand agMnst her wet face. 

" Do not be troubled, my little girl," he 
continued, noticing her tears. " Even if the 
worst comes, it ia well, I have lived a long 
while with you. I have seen you grow up. 
It ia a great deal. 1 waa an dd ■""- 

you were born." 

"You were already wounded when you 
told me to go in," said Kate. " 0, why 
did n't I see it ilien ? " 

"It would have made little difference," 
he replied. " I could wait." 

It was evident that he spoke with diffi- 
culty, and that his fajntneaa was returning^ 

" Here, take this, Kershaw," 
Beanraoot, pouring out a glas 
"My dear child, you must not make him 
talk, md I think you had better g 
can't help talking to you, Kerahan , wt 

" 0, don't take me away 1 " implored the 
rirl, rendered childish in mind and speech 
by her grief. ■ " I won't say a word." 

" She will do me no harm," whispered 
the invalid. " She helps me." 

Presently, recovering his strength a little, 
he added in a clear voice, " Don't trouble 
yourself, my dear Beaumont. You will 
suffer with this standing. Sit down." 

Quite overcome by this Ihoughtfulness 
for himself at suchamoment, Peyton turned 
away with the spasmodic grimace of a man 
who struggles not to weep. When he had 
somewhat regained his calmness, he dropped 
wearilyinto an arm-chair, and gazed at Ker- 
shaw with humid eyes. 

The apectacle waa worthy of his or of any 
man's wonder and worship. In that dusky 
face, seeming already stained with death, 
— in that noble fiice, sublimely sweet with 
native goodness and with the good thoughts 
aad deeds «f a long life, — there was not a 



look, not even a passing paroxysm of selfisbf 

Neither pain, nor the lo=s of vital 

power nor the beliel that he waa drawing 

near hn end, could make Kersh iw utttr a 

mplaint or a i,laim lor pity If he hid 

irds that were pathetic, it was because 
thfj were touching with Belt foigetfulness, 
eloquent with sympathj for others 

Atter a while Dr Mattieson, who hid 
been sent for in all haste, was shown in by 
Then Beaumont and Kate had 
the chamber in order to allow of a 
thorough csamination of the wound. " Will 
they hurt him ? " asked the daughter in the 
crying tone of a grieving. child ; and then, 
without waiting for an wiswer, she fled to 
her room and locked the door. She felt 
that her grief had reduced her to a state of 
moral weakness which was ini'aiilile; and she 
had resolved to seek strength at lie foot 
of that invisible throne which pierces the 
heavena. Meantime the fatherwalked soflJy 
up and down the hali, expecting evil tidings, 
but striving to hope. At last Yincent came 
out with a grave face. 

"What is it?" demanded Beaumont, 
dragging the young man aside, " Not bad, 

"Very bad," said Vincent. "The ball 
has glanced upward and probably pene- 
trated the abdomen. There ia only loo 
much danger of peritonitis, and of course of 
death." 

" Death I " whispered Beaumont, his 
ruddy face Itiming to a brownish jtallor. 
" O my God, no, Vincent 1 " he absolutely 
begged, smiting his naila into hie palms. 
" We can't have it so. Kershaw to die 1 
Kerdiaw murdered in my house 1 O no, 
Vincent I " 

His first thought waa grief; his next waa 
vengeance. Hia eyes were reddened with 
tears, but they were also bloodshot with 

" 0, what an account those brutes have 
opened for themselves ! " he went on hoarsely. 
" They have murdered the noblest man I 
ever Knew, Murdered my best fi'iend. 
What an account— in the next world — 
and in this ! God will remember them. 
But I can't leave it to him," he burst out, 
after a pause, "I and my boys must take 
them in hand. Lest God should forget," 
he added, wiping away with his abort, thick, 
hauy hand the sweat of grief and wrath 
which stood on his dark forehead. 

Vincent made no demonfltrations and 
muttered few words He was a calmer and 
more taciturn man than hia fether, and val- 
ued himself on doing more than he_ looked 
or said. He scarcely scowled and his voice 
waa almost soft aa he replied, " No one will 
blame ua, whatever happens." 

" You are right," returned Beaumont 
, " Public opinion will be with ui 
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can't support desperadoes who shoot such 
men as Kershaw. 

Presently a new thought and a very pain- 
iiil one startled him for a moment out of 
these ideas of vengeance. 

" Who will tell fliia to Kate ? " he asked. 
Almost immediately he added with vehe- 



'• Sbe worships her grandfather," groaned 
Beaumont. "I can't tell her he is going to 

Still Vincent offered no su^eatiou. "I 
won't tell her," decided the fe&er. " Time 
will let her inow all." 

" It is the hest way," assented Vincent. 
" Distribute a great emotion over as many 
pulsations as possible. It is generally the 
best way." 

During the afternoon Kershaw rallied a 
little, and even tie physicians bt-gan to have 
faint hopes of him, impossiblt; as it seemed 
that so old a man could survive such a 
wound. But early in the evening the horri- 
hlo agony of puritonitis, or inflammation of 
the abdo uinaJ ease, declared itself! Won- 
derftil as was the seif-control of tie invalid, 
he could nut help moaning and writhing 
under his torture. No sleep ; opiates could 
not render nature insensible to that pdu; 
all night he was conscious and on the rack. 

When in the morning Kate succeeded in 
fightJng her way with tears and pleadings 
to his bedside, he was a pitiable spectacle. 
His £ice had fallen ; his forehead, nose, and 
thin were prominent; his eyes were of a 
leaden blue, and surrounded by dark circles ; 
his complexion, notwitlistandiug the fever, 
was ashy and deathlike. His natural ex- 

tiression of benignity had been so changed by 
ong straining against intolerable anguish, 
that, had the girl seen him thus otherwhere, 
she would not at once have recognized him. 

Now and then there was a moan ; it was 
a feeble one, it is true, because he tried 
still to hold himself under restraint ; but, 
breaking as it did through a life-long habit 
of 9elfK!ommand, it was significant of im- 
mense agony. It was like the last ripple, 
the feeble remnant of a mighty wave, which 
dies almost without noise among the reeds 
of a sloping shore. Little in itself it told 
of a tempest. 

"My dear," he whispered to Kate as she 
sat down paralyzed by his side. " I wish to 
see our clergyman." 

" O, you are not going to die," sbe burst 
out, wringing her hands. 

" My dear, have they not told you 7 " he 
answered. "Doubtless they meant it in 
kindness. Neither did they tell me. But 

Kate was crushed. She could neither 



weep nor speak. She seemed to herself to 

" Will you send for him ? " he asked, at^er 
waiting fi>r some time in patient silence, striv- 
ing meanwhile to suppress all utterance of 

Starting from her chair, Kate reeled out 
of the room on her awful errand, moving by 
jerks, as if she were a piece of imperfect 
mechanism. During the haJf-hour which 
elapsed before the arrival of the clergyman, 
she walked the house without spedking, 
except to whisper now and then, "It isn't 
true, it is n't true." Her reason, tried for 
months past by trouble after trouble, nearly 
sank under this new catastrophe. She 
retained intelligence enough, however, to 
know that her agitation would harm ihe 
invalid if he should witness it, and to keep 
away from the sick-room until she should 
be able to re-enter it calmly. Her father 
and sister, fearing for her sanity, sought to 
condole with her, and to hold her quiet with 

" Let ner walk," whispered Vincent. " If 
she could be got to gallop twenty miles, it 
would be stiU be'ter. I never saw such 
in&tuation," he muttered to himself "How- 
ever, he is like her, and we are not like her. 
It is a case of natural Sjinpathy, ei.agger- 
ated by circujostances." 

When Kate saw the minister arrive and 
go in to Kershaw, she suddenly became 
calm, and went to her own room, there, no 
doubt, to pray for strength and resignation. 

The Rev. Authur Gilyard was a man of 
twenty-eight or thirty, tall and slender, 
slightly bald, his skin fair and very pale, 
with calm, serious blue eyes, and an expres- 
sion of natural firmBess alternating with an 
acquired gentleness. Firm as he was, bow- 
ever, and disciplined as he had been by the 
trials and duties of his profession, he fal- 
tered when ho saw ihe death-marked fiice 
of his venerable parishioner, one of the 
chief supporters of his little church, and his 
own model of deportment and life. 

" My dear friend and brother," ho began, 
and slopped there, overcome by grie£ His 
nest words were forced from him by deep 
humility of soul, arising from a sense of his 
own unwortbineas to stand forward as a 
preceptor to thb elder disciple, this man to 
whom from his childhood he had looked up 
as his superior. " 1 have come to you," he 
said, " to learn how to die." 

" My dear pastor, I cannot teach you," 
sighed Kershaw. " Pray that we may both 

> the 



When it was over, the dying n 
word to his son-iu-iaw tliat he wishi 
him alone. 
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" Well, Ker^aw, what can I do for you ? " 
aaked Beaumont with assumed cheerftilness 
as he seated himself by the bedside and took 
the hand of his revered friend. 

" Beaumont, you are a kind-hearted man," 
murmured the Colonel. "You have warm 
and generous sympathies." 

" Ah, Kershaw, 1 am a poor, rough, old 
fellow," returned Peyton, shaking his head. 

" Beaumont, you love your children," 
continued the invalid, " I wish you could 
love your fehow-men as you do your chil- 

" I do love some of them. 1 have loved 
you. Kershaw — " 

Here he stopped a moment, his hard face 
^witehing with emotion, and his grim eyee 



filling with U 



they were all like you, it would be 
he went on. " But some of them are 
- sueh rascals I Those MeAlisters, 
How can a man love those 



" Iwas thinking of them," resumed Ker- 
shaw. " You knuw, Beaumont, that I have 
wanted you all my lil'e — my latter life, at 
least — to be at peaee with them. I want 
it now." 

" But tbey Imve just shot you, Kershaw," 
blurted out Peyton. "1 could have for- 
given them before. Now I can't." 

" I can," said the dying man, fixing his 
eyes solemnly on his friend. 

Beaumont bowed his face under that 

"' Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord,' 
continued Kershaw, his voice falling to a 
whisper under a paroxysm of p^n. 

Beaumont shook his iron-gray head, 
tlie test proffered aid to his vengeance, and 
he could not accept it. 

"It was a misunderstanding," wen 
Kershaw. " Those young men thought we 
were attacking their brother." 

" But they knew jou," persisted Peytoi 
" They knew that you never did harm to 
human being. Why should they fire so as 1 
h'dyouf The miserable, barbarous wretches I 
Kershaw, I never can foigive the'm, nevei 

After a short silence, during which 
wresded with hia agony, the old man s 
deliberately, " We Soulh-Caroliniana 
not a law-abiding people." 

■'Not a law-abiding people!" exclaimed 
Pi'ytoii, in such surprise that he forgot 
where he was and spoke quite loudly. 

" No. We take punishment into our i 
hands. We cannot wait for the law. We do 
not trust the law. We make of ourselves 
judge, jury, and executioner. The conse- 

Jueoce IS tiiat the State is full of homicide. 
t is wrong, Beaumont. It is a violation of 
the fti.h of man in man. It strikes at the 
base of socii-ty. It tJinds to barbarism." 
" Kefsha.w, you astunish me," said Pey- 



, who thought his friend's reason was 
beginning to fail. " But are you not tir- 
ing yourself? Had n't you better rest a 
little ? " 

I cannot rest, Beaumont. I must not 
rest until I have an answer from you. I 
ik you not to avenge me upon the McAlia- 
irs. Can't you promise it to me ? Beau- 
mont, can't you ? " 

Ah, Kershaw, you drive me to the 
wall," groaned Peyton, •' Well — yes, I 
must promise. 1 do." 

" And will you beg of your sons not to 
avenge me 7 " 

'■ Yes, I will do even that," assented P>y- 
ton. He did not want to agree to so much, 
but he was fairly driven to it by a suilden 
spasm in Kershaw's fiioe, which he thought 
was the invasion of death. 

A glass of wine partially restoreil the 
invahd, and he continued his plea for bu- 
maiiity. 

" I know that I can trust you," he whis- 
pered. " You always keep your word. 
And now, if I cruld obtnin one other prom- 
ise from you, I should die contiiTted. Can 
you not foi^ve these men altogether, Beau- 
mont ? Can you nut make peace witli 
them V Has not this feud shed blood 
tnough ? Remember that I am one of its 
victims. I have a right to bear witness 
against it Can you not, for my sake as 
well as for the sake of humanity, for the 
sake of those whom it still threatens, and 
for the sake of their Creator and yours, 
can you not promise to do your utmost to 

It may seem strange that Peyton Beau- 
mc;ut should not have told some gentle 
fiilsehood with regard to making peace, for 
the purpose of aoolhing hia dying friend. 
But this rough man was profoun<lly honest; 
he would not have uttered a while lie, if he 
had thought of it ; and he did not even 
think of it No, it was not in his nature to 



as it were, from the other side of the grave, 
he remained silent until be could come to a 
decision. When it was reauhed, such as it 
was, he uttered it. 

"Yes, Kershaw," he said. " I will — yes, 
J will do — the best I can. You know how 
old this thing is. You know how it is tan- 
gled up with our lives and our very natures. 
Don't make me promise more than I can 
perform. But 1 will remember what you 
ask, Kershaw. I will d" what I can." 

" It is enough," said the invahd. " I trust 
you and thank you." 

Here he fiiinted quite away and was 
thought for a time to be deail ; but (he 
charge of vitality was not yet exhauR;cd, 

during this inseasibility that f^awsoni rdicd 
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and waa sIiowti into the room. The dyinn; 
man received hiiu with a smile nhicb tri- 
umphed over a spasm of agony. 

" Lawson, I aiii glad to see you," he said. 
" I bear this the better for seeing yoa once 
more. But I can only say a few words. I 
must bid you good by quickly. You are a 
good man, Lawson ; you have a gentle, lov- 
ing heart. I think you never wished a 
human beina harm. I have seen the sweet- 
ness of your soul and loved you for it. You 
are one of the cJiildren of peace. God re- 
ward you, Lawson. God bleas you." 

It was visible at this moment that the 
Major waa not that shallow and merely 
babbling being which many people judgwi 
him to be. Completely overwhelmed by 
this parting from the man whom he loved 
and reverenced above all other men, he 
could not utter a word beyond a convulsive, 
" Kershaw 1 " Then he knelt down sud- 
denly, hid his face in the bedclothes, and 



Nellie Armit^e, to her three brothers, and 
to Mrs. Chester. 

" My dear young friends, I have left 
something for each of you," was one thing 
which he said to them. '■ And in my will I 
have ventured to beg that you — you young 
men, I mean^wiii strive to be at peace 
with your fellow-men. I trust that you will 
not be vexed with me for that exhortation, 
and that you will bear it in mind. God 
guide and bless you all, my dear friends." 

After this he was left alone, at his own 
gently hinted request, with Peyton Bean- 
niont and Kate. 

" Hold fast to my hand," he whispered 
to the giri. " I go straight from yon to 
your mother." 

At these words the tears burst loiMe from 
Beaumont's eyelids, and rolled down his 
grim, unshaven face. 

" Kershaw, give her my love," he said 
with impulsive faith, alluding to his dead 
wife. " But 1 never was worthy of her. 
God forgive me." 

Kate, with the hand that was free, reached 
out and took her father's hand. She was 
not cryiog ; her grief was too hard to give 
forth tears ; but with all her suffering, she 
could pity. 

■'I wiU be good to her child, — to my 
child," added Beaumont, with a sob. 

" God help you so," replied Kershaw in a 
voi^e 90 solemn that it seemed to come 
from the other world. " God be with you 
bofh," 

These were the last rational words that 
he spoke. For some time, unobservedly to 
those about him and unconsciously to him- 
self, he had been struggling, not only with 
weakness and anguishT but also with the 
eo iiLuencement of that delirium which inva- 



riably results from the intense inflammation 
of peritonitis. He had, as it were, fought 
with devils for his reason in order that he 
might bid farewell to those whom he loved, 
ana wthort them to a better life. This duty 
accomplished, he fell on his field of victory. 
Incoherence eame upon him, like reeling 
upon a wounded hero ; and then followed 
hours on hours of wandering, without one 
gleam of sanity. The final stage was come ; 
fliere were hours more of sleep, or rather of 
stupor ; he saw nothing, heard nothiug^nd, 
happy at least in this, felt nothing. Then, 
before any one perceived it, be waa dead. 

" He ia gone, said Beaumont, taking one 
of his daughter's hands, and passing an arm 
around her waist, as if he would prevent her 
from flying also to the other world. 

For a minute she made no reply, her 
whole soul being absorbed in gazing into the 
faceof thedea<l and searching there for some 
signs of life. At last she sajd witli strange 
dSiberation, " AH the eonfideni^e and sym- 
pathy that it has taken all my life to create 

Having thus summed up the catastrophe 
that had overtaken her, she fell back on her 
father's shoulder, pallid and apparently 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Before Kate fairly recovered from her 
fwnting fit, her brother Vincent placed a 
powerml opiate at her lips and she drank 
It, so that the first hours of her bereavement 
passed away in sleep, or rather in disturbed 
and spasmodic dozing. 

Leaving her in the hands of this merciful 
insensibility, let us see how others were 
affected by the death of Kershaw. Even 

Erevious to that event Peyton Beaumont 
ad made it his duty to exorcise Randolph 
Armitage from his house. When that high- 
flung gentleman made his appearance, on 
the morning after he had been put to bed 
drunk and with a broken scalp, his father- 
in-law's first words to him were, " Are you 
able to travel, sir?" 

" I suppose I am," sullenly replied Ran- 
dolph, with a scowl of mingled pain and 

" Then travel, air," growled Peyton, the 
brown veins in his forehead and the red 
veina in his eheeks swelling with wrath. 

Randolph started, plaeed one hand to his 
bandaged head as if to i-epress its beatings, 
made an evident effort to recover hia sdf- 

" Don't you speak, sir," thundered Beau* 
mont. " Tou can't have your wife and chil- 
dren. As a husband and as a father, as 
well ai in every other way, you have been 
a brute. Get out of my houso. Gi^t out jf 
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this district If I find you in the neighbor- 
hood ti>-morrow, I '11 have you hunted like 
a wolf. Not Olio word, sir. Be ofi'l " 

With the air of a cowed but aavage eur, 
Annitage walked silently out of the house, 
and that very day quitted Hartland ibr 
parts unknown. 

Sadly and heavily, Beaumont now weni 
to find Nellie, and aaid to her, " My pooi 
child, I have eent him away." 

Nellie placed her hands on her fether't 
shoulders, as if for support, and kid her 
head a^ainat his eheek ao as to hide her 
face. Sbe remembered that i 

husband, once very dear to , 

thus been driven out, and she remembered 
alao that she could not reasonably si 
word against his ignominious expulsion, 
that bitter moment abe was fully consc 
of her loneliness, her degradation as a wife, 
her failure as a woman. She expressed 
her wretchedness and her resignation in 
one brief sentence, " I have ceaaed to be a 

"My dear, it was time," murmured Beau- 
mont, in hoarse, tremulous basa, "My dear 
child, no one can blame you," he presentiy 
added in a louder tone. " I should like to 
look the man in the face who would dare 
blame you." 

The next notable event in the household, 
an event alreadj' related, was Kershaw's 
death. In the village, in the dislriet, and 
even in all the midland part of the State, 
it produced a prodigious excitement. The 
profound popular respect which had for 
many years surrounded this " last of the 
barona " (as some men called him) blazed 
up ui a flame of wrath against his mur- 
derera. All the fighting men of the re^on, 
as well as all the non-fighting men and the 
women, were for once virtuously indignant 
at an assassination. Even the intimate 
friends of the McAlisters found it hard to 
excuse them, and their numerous enemies 
were in a state of mind to lynch them gladly, 
had lynching high-toned gentlemen been 
ethically permissible. 

The Judge, honestly horrified by the 
tragedy, had moral seuae enough to foreaee 
the atorm which it would arouae, and to 
shrink from encounterinjfit. He promptly 
publiahed a card in the "Hartland Journal." 
In this card he expressed his sincere grief 
for the death of Colonel Kershaw ; he eulo- 
gized the old man's character in a style 
which strong feeling made eloquent; he 
flatly denied that his sons were responsible 
for the homicide, and aated the public to 
suspend its judgment until further informa- 
tion. Bruce and Wallace also put forth a 
joint statement, in which they asserted that 
neither of them had aimed at the deceased, 
and tliat their action in the milie was a jus- 
tifiable defence of their brother. 



their plea was nseless. Nearly all 

Hartland believed that they had killed 
Kershaw, and that in so doing they had 
committed an abominable crime. Even 
their assertion that they had not aimed 
at the old man was turned againat them 
by this community of markamen. John 
Stokes, a fervent adherent of the Beau- 
monta, be it charitably remembered, ex- 
pressed very pithily the prevailing opin- 

" Popped the Colonel by accident, did 
they?" said Mr. Stokes, taking a fn-sh 
quid aboard and chewing it vigorously, 
while he meditated upon 9ie infamy of the 
confession. "Sech men no business carry- 
in' shootin'-irons," he resumed, in his leis- 
urely way. "Why, I consider it one of 
the highest of crimes an' misdemeanors to 
pop a man by accident. I 'U leave it out 
to all Hartland, if it ain't. Why, look 
hyer. Ef I save a man beknownst an' a 
purpose, I may hev good reason for it. 
Anyway, I know what I'm after. I do 
what I set out to do, an' nothin" else. Tou 
know how to count on me. You know 
what 111 do nest time 1 put my hand 
under my jacket. Take the Beaumonls, 
now," inatanced Mr. Stokes, after another 
prolonged grinding, " The^ don't go round 
shootin' the best men in the country hy 
accident. When they pop you, they mean 
it. They've shot as many as any other 
crowd in the State, an' never had no damn 
foolish accident yet, but allays bored the 
feller they drew bead on, an' no other. 
Now thar's men you can tie to; thar's 
can hev a confidence in; thar's 
can feel safe with. I tell you, I 
love an' respect them Beaumonts, for what 
they do, an' for what they don't do, for 
what they hit an' for what they miss. A 
man that 's allaya doin' jest what you reck- 
oned he was gwine to do is the man that 
John Stokes swings his old broadbrim for. 
That *s so." 

After another stem assault upon his 

quid, he concluded his virile profession of 

faith, worthy surely of the heroic age. 

" "ut as much as 1 love business, I hate 

' round an fim wdd A feller that 

about k 11m by ace lent you can t 

tell what he 11 do nor whir he U stop 

He may clean out the whole poppjla ion 

by one aec dent ailer another Chlirea 

niggers an stock an property at lai^ 

t Mfe when sech a feller is loose He 

t be trusted A decent commnn tv has 

ise for sech a man In a general vriy 

he oughter be stn ng up with the ntgbp t 

grapevine. I d nt wint to n se a crowd 

agin the McAl ters added Mr Sbkes 

remembering that they were high to ed 

gentlemen and owned hundreds of nein- wi 

allays considered em b therto a.b 
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straJ^'ht-shootin' men an' tolerablj' reliable 
mtn every way. except in politics. I 'in 
willin', as the judge requests in his keerd, 
to suspend my judgment. But 
that so fur, accident "■ "■■ 






Yes, 



accident, things 
I blatk, things 



power- 
fully agin 'em." 

Things were so much " agin 'era," and 
the Judge was so clearly aware of it, that 
he persisted in withdrawing his congres- 
sional candidature, though (fisnially uncer- 
tain whether Beaumont would now recom- 
mend him for the United States Court. 
In explanation of this step he put forth a 
second cafd, which was dictated, iilte many 
o her political effusions, by a mixture of 
aubilety and rigtit feeling, but which ex- 
pressed such admirable sentiments, _and 
expressed them so well, that it regained 
for him a certain measure of popular con- 
sideration. 

" In consequence of the universal horror 
and grief at the death of the late lamented 
Colonel John Kershaw," he wrote, " and in 
view of the aa yet mysterious circumstances 
which seem to lirow the responsibility of 
the tragedy upon members Of my family, I 
withdraw my name as candidate for tbe 
House of Represent itives, merely begging 
my esteemed fellowniitizens, and especially 
my faithftil political Mends, to believe that 
it is not an evil conscience which impels 
me to this step, but solely respect for, and 
sympathy with, ft community mourning its 

" At least," thought the Judge, "I have 
a good excuao to send to Mr. Choke and 
his committee. And, moreover, I think the 
card must bring people around a little." 

It did bring them around somewhat, but 
not enough and not soon enough to influ- 
ence the election, even had the Judae'a 
adherents still persisted in considering him 
a candidate. The voting took place the 
day after Kershaw's death, and resulted In 
an overwhelming triumph for Peyton Beau- 
mont, two thirds of the electors support- 
ing him and the other third staying at 
home. The Judge received the news oi 
his rival's gigantic success with the calm- 
ness of a strong man accustomed to misfor- 

" It is what I looked for," he 
cxtelient wife with wl )m he en orted 
much in his tjmes of trouble It was 
inevitable, — once mj name withdrawn. 
Well, the clouds mu'it dear p some da>. 
Heaven," he added teel ng aomehow that, 
because he waa chastened therefore h 
was good, — " Heaven w 11 «ome day act 
that justice is done n e 

He did not even show petulance to Bruce 
and Wallace because of the calamity which 
they had brought upon him. 



In genera! I disapprove of rencontres," 
he said to them. " If gentlemen must fight, 
they should fight under the code, in most 
les. But this was an exceptional caae. 
was defence against assasaination. You 
re unquestionably right, you were right 
the sight of God ana man, in trying to 
cue your brother. The Beaumonts them- 
vea, unreasonable and savage as they 
!, must aee it. I have no douht that you 
saved Frank's life. I approve of your 
action. Approve? God bless me, I thank 
you for it ! Aa for the death of poor Ker- 
shaw, time will show that your statement is 
correct, and that you are not responsible 
for it. All-discovering time and Heaven's 
own justice," perorated the Judge, trem- 
bling eloquently with his faith and piety. 
Tie Judge's affwrs took on brightness 
quicker than the reader probably sees rea- 
son to hope. The public prejudice against 
big family was destined to receive a prompt 
and potent shock There wis a grand jury 
:juest mto the deitb ot Kershiw ind 
iLcasanly ^ post mortem eximinition 
Then was satisfied a craving (unositj 
ad kept all Hartland awake of 
nights To understand this in jui itne- 
ness it must be atif ed that the hgbting men 
of tiie r^ion frequently marked their bul- 
lets, partly perhaps out of a chivalrous feel- 
ing that every one ought to take the re- 
sponsibility of Ha own shota, and partlj- 
that each might be able to vindicate his 
marksmanship by identifying his proper 
game. It was a custom whict had been 
introduced by those leaders in chivalry, or, 
few people said, in savagery the 
Beaumonts. Of course it was eipec d by 
all the enemies of the McAl te s ha the 
fetal bullet would disclose he 1 tp ilf 
What then was their astoo hm n when 
the letter was found to be A 

A.'" whispered Vincen asheh nled 
the tragical bit of lead to his a he 

" A I" gasped Peyton Beaumont, after a 
long stare of amazement and a quick glance 
at Vincent. 

"It is an ugly hiert^lyphic — for us," 
observed Poinsett, sombrely. 

"Whatl — was it Armitage ? " demanded 
Tom, blurting out what the rest had shrunk 
from uttering. 

"He was the man," responded Beaumont 
with drooping head. " The calamity is ten 
times more dreadful than we knew." 

All four were silent for a time, weighed 
down by the same terrible reflection, that 
upon their house rested the responsibility 
of the death of Kershaw. 

" It must have been a pure accident," 
said Poinsett at last. " Armitage had noth- 
ing agMnst our old friend." 

" It was a stupid drunken accident of a 
miserable drunkard and idiot," muttered 
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Beaumont, dashing tears of grief and rage 
from his eyes. 

" One thing puzzles me," resumed Poin- 
sett, whose legal mind was already cross- 
3uestioning the circumstances of the trage- 
y. "Armit^e did all his flring hefbre 
Bruce and Waflace came up. Consequently 
the Colonel must have known that it was 
not they who hit him. Now, why did he 

" Wajited to save the horuft' of our fem- 
ily " thought Tom. 

" No," sighed Beaumont, phaki.ig hi? head. 
" Kershaw was our friend, hut not to the 
point of injustice. He was loo truthful a 
man to let the responsibility lie at the 
wrong door deliberately. It is more likely 
that He thought the secret would perish wifli 
him, and so no one would bepuniahed for 
his death. That was like Kershaw. He 
o spite in him. He was the gentlest- 



But Vincent had a surgeon's explanation, 
and it was noticeable that it at once secured 
the assent of his auditors, so ehirm^ical in 
mind had tliey become through " ' 
and hearing of fightings. 






that he is hit," he said. "I have 
tellow who had lost first blood insi 
going on with hie affair, quite 
he was wounded, and smartly wounded at 
that. 1 have known a fellow, shot through 
ihe shoulder, who complained that the ball 
had gone down into his thigh, and finally 
discovered that the pain in the thigh was 
caused by a second ball which had struck 
him there, without causing at first any no- 
ticeable sensation. It is wonderful what 
hits a man may take in a moment of ex- 
citement, without immediately remarking 
them. I suspect that Kershaw never really 
knew when he was wounded. Had he 
known it I think he would have told us, he 
was naturally so straightforward and frank." 

" You may be right, Vincent," answered 
Bewumont. " 1 remember something of the 
sort happening to myself." 

The reminiscence was uttered quietly, 
and no one looked surprised at it, nor were 
any questions ssked. ITie Beaumonts never 
balibled about thiar combats, and rarely 
mentioned them, escept incidentally or 
when business demanded it. 

'■ What are you going to do with that f " 
asked Tom, as Vincent walked away with 
the proof of Armitage'a homicide. 

" I am going to put it in Mattieson's 
hands to exhibit it to the jury," was the 

Beaumont gave Tom a grave glance which 
seemed to ask, " Would you think of con- 

The young fellow dropped his head and 
made no furUter remark. 



When the story of the ownership of the 
fatal bullet spread through Hmland, there 
came a mighty change in public septiment. 
The McAUsters were cleared of Kershaw's 
blood as if by a hurrah. People wanted 
Randolph Armitage brought to justice, and 
were not far from ready to lynch him, gen- 
tleman BE he was. Peyton Beaumont was 
freely criticised (behind his hack) for hav- 
ing allowed his son-in-law to disappear, and 
was even chared with having urged him to 
escape before his guilt should become known. 
Nor were there wanting low-minded gossips 
incapable of appreciating the pugnacious 
old planter's unselfishness and strefuous 
sense of honor, who hinted that he had long 
been waiting for the Kershaw estate, and 
had become impatient. Furthermore, the 
Beamonta were held accountable for Armi- 
tage's breach of hospitality in attacking 
Frank under their roof. Bruce and Wat 
lace were justified for defending a brother 
in danger of assassination. In short, popu- 
lar feeling and opinion had never before run 
so strongly in favor of the McAliaters, and 
against their rivals; and Had the dectioD 
been held after the inquest, instead of be- 
fore it, the Judge might have gone into 
Congress by a respectable majority. Of 
this lact, by the way, he was the first to 
take notice ; and he groaned over it in a 
spirit that wa s natural, though not prate- 
worthy. 

At last, however, all the circumstances of 
the mSlh became public, and then Hartland 
settled down to blaming Randolph Armi- 
tage alone, considering that tl e other com- 
batants had done what was right according 
to their knowledge, and so merited, not rep- 
robation, but eulogy 

Nevertheless, the Beaumonts remained 
in a state of prief, wrath, and humiliation. 
Considering themselves responsible in a 
re for their relattve. Armitage, they 
ashamed of his attack upon their fa- 
ther's guest, and furious at his homicide of 
their noble Kershaw. The death of Ihe 
good old man was an awful loss to then in 
nore ways than one. He had been not 
inly their adviser in doing what was right, 
but their tegis against criticism when they 
had done what was wrong. On the rare 
occasions when society dared to condemn 
Ihem for their battlings and other pecca- 
dilloes, they had been able to respond, 
" But we keep the friendship of Kershaw, 
and therefore cannot bo very culpable." 
Without him, they felt less strong than hith- 

■ t, and they mourned him on that ac- 
iit, as well as because they had loved 

It would seem now as if Beaumont ought 
to have fulfilled his promise to Kershaw to 
do his best at burying the hatchet But, 

itead of sending pacific messages to the 
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McAlistRrs, In; turned lis back on them and 
on Harilanil, and went off to WasMngton. 
He remained absent eome weeka, during 
which nothing was known of Ma purposes 
or his doings, except that he was much seen 
in political circles. From him, therefore, 
we turn to his sorrowing daughter, Kate. 

This afTeetionate, sensitive, puissantly 
sympathetic nature had been bruised to the 
core by the great calamity which had fallen 
upon It. Her best and wisest friend, the 
sweet old man of whom she hiMi made a pet 
from her infancy, the being toward whose 
purity her own pure spirit had instinctively 
inclined, had been torn from her by a hide- 
ous accident, a brutal mistake. At first she 
had received the blow with an amazement 
which had the effect of incredulity. This 
often happens to the afflicted, and it is well 
that it is so. Sorrow, to use tie intelligent 
phrase of Vint^ent Beaumont, is thereby 
distributed over a greater number of heartr 
beats, and thus permits the heart to beat or 

But day after day passed, and Kersbs' 
did not return. Little by little the girl fuU 

idized her bereavement, and little by little 



watched her comprehendingly, it m 
rihle thing to see the storms of grief which 
sometimes came upon her, even when she 
was striving to maintain a sunny counie- 
nance. In the midst of a conversation she 
would be stricken dumb ; her head would 
fall slowly back, and her eyes turn upward 
as if seeking to pierce otlier worlds ; then, 
with a quiver of the throat, she would utter 
a loud, shuddering sigh. It was only a mo- 
mentary 8[)asm, for almost immediately she 
would regain her usual air, and perhaps 
fiiiiah a sentence. But short as the tremor 
haxi been, her heart had given forth 
tion of its vitality, and there was I 
the purposes of living. There are erup- 
tions which at once show the power of the 
volcano and eat away its case. 

Of course her trial was a complicated 
one, and her grief a legion. In losing her 
best and dearest friend, she had lost her 
chaTices of domesdo peace, and her hope of 
bi;lna able to live for love. Who, now that 
Kershaw was gone, would keep quiet those 
wild brooiis of Beaumont and McAlister 
men, always reaily to fiy at each other's 
throats ? What probabilil.v was there that 
Bhe would ever be able to place her hand 
tie outreaching hand of him who had W' 
her heart ? Her father and brothers, kind 
as they meant to he to her, were so many 
causes of anxiety and terror, such was their 
readiness to expose life and to take i 
From her si?ter, more unfortunate than 
widow, a wife whose husband was in peri! 
of the gaSlowB, she had no right to demand 
consolation. If she looked to the past, it 



troubles, billow raging after 
billow. Its successive shocks h^ul already 
weakened her, so that she was the less able 

withsta,nd the present. 

The human bein^, bodily and spiritually, 
is a unity. The mind cannot chafe long 
without causing tLe strength of the body 
to fail. Sorrovri'ul brooding by day, and 
nights of broken, unrefreshing sleep, soon 
made the girl an invalid, and gave her the 
air of one. Her rich color liided, her lim- 
pid hazel eyes became dull and despondent, 
and her fine figure lost somewhat of ita 
rounded outlines. 

But sadly as the physical languished, the 
spiritual suffered even more. Before long 
Kate fell into a melancholy which took an 
unwliolesome theolc^ical cast, aiin to su- 

fierstition. In her diseased imagination 
Hod became a Moloch, demanding the 
death of the innocents cJ her heart. She 
was possessed by an impression that some 
great sacrifice was demanded of her. What 
could it be, except the man whom she now 
loved, as she was compelled to admit, above 
ail other living beings ? 

Heavy laden with this terrible idea, and 
striving in vain to shake it off by efforts of 
reason, theairl wandered in desertsofgh 



iUi an emotion which claimed to 
e, she went from room to room 
a haggard face and abstracted 
draw wondering stares fix»m her 
relatives. One whole day she passed alone 
in her chamber, praying that the intolera- 
ble cup mifiht pass from her. But the heav- 
s were of brass ; it seemed to her as if 
e sun refiised to shine upon her ; as if all 
iture reproved her for her selfish r.bellion. 
At last, overcome by the reproaches of 
her mock conscience, she bowed her will to 
(his supposed duty. Kneeling before her 
!, sobbing forth supplications for resig- 
n, she promised to expel Frank MoAl- 
from her heart, and to think no more 
irrying him, no more of loving him. 
e had expected that this vow, couW 

ever utter it, wonld give her peace. 

But it did not; something else was now de- 
manded of her; the cruel Moloch of broken 
health and shattered nerves was msttiable , 
she must still sacrifice, choosint, wliafeier 
was pleasanlest and deareit fahe m ist..i^e 
op her home, go forth from her own flesh 
and blood, and labor somehow, auflcr some 
how, alone. 

This new requisition of the mocking spir- 
its of invalidism drove her almost fa-antic 
Unfortunately there was no one in the fam- 
ily to whom she would naturally turn for 
counsel in such difficulties Her aunt and 
brothers were not in any sense spintually- 
roinded; even her sister, notwiflistanding 
her puissance of sympathy could not lom 
prehend her. Once, when Kite ventured 
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to hint some of her dolorona impressioas to 
NclllB, (hat healthy woman broku out m 
soHnd-rainiled indignation, telling the girl 
that her soruples were whimsical, and call- 
ing her a silly. 

Under sutn circumstances it is no won- 
der that Kate began to receive with pleasure 
the consolatory visits of the Rev. Arthur 
Gilyard. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

As the Rev. Arthur Gilyard will be of 
some importance in our story, we must say 
a word or two concerning his character. 

He was a modeL gentleman, and, making 
allowance for the narrowness of his moral 
education, a model Chrisiian. In all those 
duties of his profession which he clearly saw 
to be duties, he was faithliil in the extreme. 

Jf he had neither public nor private re- 
proof for some of the i*hitracteriatica of 
Southern society which other societies de- 
nounced as sins, it was because he had not 
yet been able to decide ihat they were 
unmixed evils. 

He doubted, for instance, whether duel- 
ling were not an instrument for the devel- 
opment of civilization by elevating the sense 
of honor and polishing manners. As for 
slavery, if the Bible did not assail it, why 
should he ? If in these views he was illogi- 
cal, anticmated, and provincial, he was at 
least perfeelly honest. 

These things apart, he was admirable. 
By nature proud, ambitious, and combative, 
be had made himself humble, unselfish, and 
gentle by assiduous self-culture. The best 
of sons, a fervent friend, a tireless paster, 
an earnest preacher, he was loved in pri- 
vate and respected in public. 

Notwilhstiinding his peaceful profession, 
even bellicose Peyton Beaumont admired 
him heartily, and said of him, " He is a gen- 
tleman," sometimes adding, "Well, of course 
he is. Good blood, sir ; Huguenot blood. 
Even a clei^man, sir, can't be a gentleman 
without descent." 

Such was the man who now came often 
to console Kate Beaumont, and who very 
soon became infhtaated with his missii^n. 
In spite of her thinners and pallor, the girl 
was still beautiful ; and in spite of her de- 
spondency and her fits of silence, she was 
fascinating- 
There are women who charm men he- 
cause they take the pains to do it, and who 
take pains because (hey are thnmjelvfH inte 
ested. They are of the nature of magneh 
they attract potently for the reason thi 
they are attracted ; they are creatures i 
strong sympathies and therefore of indefat- 
igable activity. They win triumphs, but 
l£ey pay for them. For every pulsation 



that ihey cause, they have ^Ten a pulsation. 
They are admirable for what they do, and 
for the power which enables them to do it, 
and for the health of moral and physical 
constitution which supplies this waste of 

Tlie life of such a woman is as stormy and 
as full of exhausting labor, one may ^most 
say, aa that of a Napoleon. She can hardly 
be encountered without subjection, and she 
cannot be inttlligently considered without 
wonder. Let no one who is not bom to do 
it, who is not fiirnished by nature with the 
force to do it, hope t» rival her. This 
power of fascinating, of being fascinated, 
and still living, is not acquired, but given. 
It is unconscious. She who possess^ it is 
not aware of the possession. She acts by 
it, and does not know why she so acts, and 
does not even see that she so acts. And 
it is surely one of the mightiest of the gifts 
that are conferred upon mortals. 

But there is another enchanter, very dif- 
fcrent fh>m this one. yet equally wonderfiil. 
She is not gifted for effort, and she puts 
forth none. She waits, like a deity, for the 
worship which is due her, not even perceiv- 
ing that it is due. She is as calm in appear- 
ance aa Greek art, and as sure of admira^ 
tion. She may be called the Washington 
of women, as the other is the Napoleon. 
Her purity and nobility of soul, obvious to 
every worthy beholder, are what draw 
adorers. The more unconscious she is of 
worship and the more indifferent to it, the 
more ahe commands it. 

sublime forgetful ness of 



fort her, and brings offerings of pity and 
then of love. She inspires the respectfiil, 
the solemnly reverential affection which a 
true Catholic feels in gazing upon a Mater 
Dolorosa. A maiden, perhaps, yet already 
a mother of sorrows, she is at once iascinat- 
ing and imposing. Men long to sound her 
sombre mysterj', and are willing to use 
their lives to dispel it 

Such at this time was Kate Beaumont. 
Her face, of that sweet and dignihed aqui- 
line, which we call Oriental, was both ten- 
der and grand with trouble Her profound, 
imploring hazel eyes demanded the pity 
whicli she never or rarely asked lor in words 
No man of refined feeling could look on her 
without querying, What is the matter with 
her, and what can I do for her ? 

How could a clergyman, whose profession 
it is to utter the mercy of Heaven, fail to be 
urgent in proffering consolation ? Arthur 
Gilyard performed his duty with emotion, 
and he suffered the penalty of so perform- 
ing it. We have not space to show how 
sympathy grew in his heart from one form 
into another ; we must compress the whole 
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of thii passionate evolution into one phrase, 
— he fell in love. 

Now imagine Kate Beaumont in daily 
intercourse will this pitying, worshipping 
j'Oung man, and receiving from him the (inly 
ideas that could sive her any semblance of 
peace or joy. What wonder if an impres- 
sion should come upon hT, like a message 
delivered hy some invisible archangel, com- 
manding hiT to revere her comforter, to 
imitate his beautifiil life, to renounce l^ke 
him a dying world, and like him devote 
herself to the good of others ? She had 
(houghts of entering a hospital as a nurse, 
or of going abroad as a teather of the 
hi'aihen. But, woman-like, with all her 
self-abnegation, she felt that she needed in 
these labors a felluw-apostle, who should be 
lier support and guide. So also felt and 
thought the Rev. Arthur Gilyard, remem- 
bering meanwhile that his people had been 
urgent with him to take a wife, and trusting 
that Heaven had shown him one who 
worthy to share his mission. 

But this strange court-hip, this courtship 
which strove to be unconscious of its own 
real niture anl purpoM, mj'Jt have the 
go-h} f r the pretpnt V, c are tailed upon 

drama Mrs Che=tcr s about to make 
trouble and m 1st be watched 

Notwilh tan ling a certain constant jeal- 
01 sy of Kate notwithstaniiing that it al- 
WHS annoyed her to see another woman 
admi ed Aunt Manan s first feeling with 
regnr 1 to the Giljard courtship wis mwnly 
_ratifii.at on The harebrameil spiteful old 
fl rt In i not yet lorgiven Frank McAlister 
for preferring a niece to an aunt; frivolous 
as she seemed, she had sincerity and ear- 
nestness enough to hate him heartily and 
to want him to be miserable. '■ If Kate 
takes this stick of a minister," she said to 
her unamiablo self, "it will pl^ue that tall 
brute properly." 

But we must be more serious than usual 
with Mrs. Chester. A singular change, 
capable of germinating ugly consequences, 
had come over this always sufficiently sin- 
gular woman. Whether it was that tie 
late startling events in tlie family life had 
shaken her nervous system, or whether it 
was that some constitutional transition or 
some occult decay of health had suddenly 
diminishcil her power of self-control, at all 
events she was in an uncommonly excitable 
state. She was as restless, dissatisfied, and 
fretful as a teething baby. Always troub- 
led with pl^is and wants, she had them 
now by scores, aud had them dreadfully. 
Every day some new project for being 
happy was proposed, advocated with pettish 
eagerness, and dropped for anodier. She 
was as agitated in body as in spirit. She 
could not sit Etill ; into a room, and out of 



it ; changing from sofa to settee r always in 
movement. At last people began to notice 
how she buzzed about, bow incessantly and 
eagerly slie talked, how oddlyher black eyes 
sparkled. 

" What the doose is the matter with Aunt 
Marian ? " grumbled Tom, annoyed by her 
humming-bird activity. '^I 'd as lieve have 
a basket of hombugs in the house. If she 
should bang against the ceiliu" and come 
down kicking on the floor, I ^ould n't be 

" She is only a good deal more like 
herself than usual," observed the philosoph- 
ic Poinsett. "We a^e all of us annoying 
when me are excessively in character." 

" She is behaving queerly, even for her," 
judged Vincent, the semiphysiiian. 

Well, among her numerous projects, 
Mrs. Cheater conceived that of going to 
Washington with Representative Beaumont, 
keeping house for him during session time, 
giving grand receptions, having members 
of the Cabinet to dinner, coquetting with 
niustaohed aecretaries of legation, and be- 
coming nationally feraous as a queen of 
societjr. A judicious portion of this en- 
chanting prospect, that is to say, such part 
of it as included having one's own nice 
bed and eicellent cookery in a capital not 
famous for such things, she had set before 
the mind's eye of her broiler just previous 
to his leaving Hartland. 

"I would take a house there, if I could 
have my daughters with me," replied Beau- 
mont, always a fatlier. 

Mrs. Chester frowned : she did not want 
the daughters along; they would be her 
rivals with the secretaries. 

" Do you think I could n't take care of 

you, Peyton?" she asked, reproachfully; 

I old housekeeper like met" 

That is n't it, answered Peyton, who 

nevertheless had his doubts. '" I don't 

want the expense of a Washington house,. 

and Washin^n hospitalities, of course, 

unless my children, my girls at least, can 

share the pleasure with me. You are very 

kind, Marian," he added, with judgment. 

But, you pee, I am an old fool oi'a father.'" 

" I know you are," retorted Mrs. Chester, 

snappishly. But in another instant this, 

versatile gadfly changed her direction and 

decided to accept her nieces. 

"Let the girls •ome. if they wish it," she 
lid. "We shall be all the gayer." 
" Gayerl " almost growled BeaTimont. 
How can they be gay? How can they go. 
ito society at all ? You know what a row 
Armitage has made, and that he has disap- 
peared. 

" O, certainly, Nellie can't go," admitted 

Mrs. Chester, thinking, so much the better. 

"Nor will Kate, I am sure," added Bean- 
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miy her grand- 

■ rather a black 
I good deal, 



"Why not? He 
father." 

Peyton gave hie 
look, and replied, " That 
especially when he 
My God, we )et the dead slip out of mind 
soon enough. Would you have us hurry 
up our forgetting?" 

" You are always snapping at me," said 
the lady, wilh a Tiolent gesture which 
showed how slight waa her eelt-command. 
"Tou are very hard-heaited." 

Beaumont stared in amazement and in- 
dignation. Then, for the first time per- 
haps, he noticed the unusual hrilliancy 
and unsteadiness of his sister's eye, and 
IS well as usual. 






wondered whether she 

Deciding that she 

Tcrsy, and that he 

forbearance, he maue no aiisntii m ucr 

attack. She will discover on reflection, he 

said to himself, who it is that has been 

bard-hearted. 

He ought to have known his sister lict- 
t«r ; she was not a person to see herself as 
otiiers saw her; she was as incapable of 
introspection as a cat. It is worthy of note, 
hythe way,asaji instance of her versatility, 
that she had prooipily dismissed her inter- 
est in the Gilyard courtship, on discoyering 
that it might interfere with her Washington 
whimwham, 

"X think yon don't sufficiently con- 
sider Kate's interests," she resumed. " Her 
health, poor child, is snifering. She ought 
to be taken away from a jilace where slie 
has met witti such affliction. She needi 
amusement. You ought to have her with 
you, whether she wants to go or not. She 
need n't he very gay, you know," explained 
Mrs. Chi-ster, Uiinting that she would re 
ceive the niustachert secretaries while Kate 
should sit up Biaii-8 and read her Bible. "1 
could take ihe heaviest part of the enter- 
taining off her hands. She could just drive 
about and see tlie si^ts and 
cheerfulness." 

Beaumont grinned, almost audibly. His 
wstev had already set up a^carrii^ " " " 



expense 



1 Waahingt 



self, How like herl 

" You are right about Kate," he observed, 
aloud. "She does need change of scene 
and Fiir. Weil, when session Ofjens, if she 
feels disposed to go with flie, I will set up a 

The nest morning he departed for the 
capital on the mysterious business of which 
we have already spoken. 

Mrs. Chester now turned her mind to 
bringing Kate into the Washington project. 
Taking advantage of a moment when the 
girl seemed more cheerfiil than usual, she 
went at her with tho smile of an angel, that 
is, of a fallen one. 



Your father is very anxious to keep 
house, this coming session," she began. " He 
sick of those wretched hotels, and wants 
s own bed and his own table. His plan is 
take you and me with him, and have a 
comfortable home, you know, and give a few 
dinners and receptions, and be somebody in 
society there. It will be so much for his 
interest, and so much for his comfort too I 
I am so glad he has settled upon it." 
Now this was stating fbe matter pretty 
rongly, was it not? Did Mrs. Chester 
ean to lie or to exaggerate ? Well, not 
exactly ; she did not see tliat she was lying 
ir exaggerating much ; perhaps she did not 
lee that she was doing so at all. She was 
me of those persons who desire so iuipul- 
Jvely and passionately, that they easily im- 
pute their desires to other people. She 
stretched the truth, and annexed what was 
not the truth almost unconsciously. !No 
doubt, also, lier present abnormal nervous- 
ness may account for somewhat of her au- 
dacity of invention. 

" Kcci-ptions in Washington 1 " murmured 
Kate. The sorrowing soul shrank from 
gayeties as an invalid might shrink from a 
Toyi^ge among the chilly glitter of icebergs. 
" O, I will see to them mainly," offered 
Mrs. Cherter, that sly child of forty-five. 
■' You could be in or out, as you wished." 

" I don't see how I could well avoid them, 
if I were in the house." 

"Well, why should you avoid them?" 
demanded Mrs. Chester, with shocking 
cheerfulness. 

" But, dear aunt, I cannot think of it," 
replied the girl, piteoualy. " How can I 
think of it?^' 

" 0, don't be so weak-minded," exhorted 
the liear aunt. " Do try to think of some- 
boily besides yourself," she ailded, finding 
one of the most sympathetic beings in tiie 
world guilty of ^otism. "You ought to 
get at your sewing at once," she continued, 
remembering perhaps what a fascinating 
business dressmaking is to women, and how 
quickly it can give teem a fresh zest for Efe. 
" If my fether really wislies me to go to 
Wasldngton, I must go," said Kate, sadly. 

But during the day she wrote to her fii- 
ther ; and before long she received a reply, 
lea^ingthe matter entirely to her choice; 
and, armed with this letter, she once more 
faced her aunt. 

" There, you have spoiled all," snapped 
Mrs. Cheater. "You went and eriai to 
him, and melted him as usual. You are the 
most sellish, the slyest, the — " 

" Aunt Marian, you do me injustice," in- 
terrupted Kate, her eyes opening wide with 
the a-atonishment of maligned innocence. 

" O, do 1 ? I should think I did. Ha, 
ha I Well, I suppose so," replied Aunt Ma- 
rian with incoherent irony. " Perhaps I do 
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the young man injustice, too," she added, 
more intelligibly. 

Kate, however, did Dot understand. A 
blush slightly tinted her cheek, but it diii 
not refer to the Keverend Gilyard. She 
simply saw that she was attacked, and she 
flushed under the outrage. 

"But I understand, miss," proceeded 
Mrs. Chester, in a truly irrational passion. 
" A youn^ miniBter, a sweet-voiced young 
minister, with Bolemn, saintly blue eyes, is 
a great consolation. O, I have seen many 

foung girls comforted that way before now I 
am not a fool, mias. I know my own sex." 

The coarse insult pierced even through 
Kate's incredulity that an insult could be 
meant. Without a word she put her hajids 
to her ears and escaped Irom her denatural- 
ized tormentor. 

" She will tell her father of me," thought 
Mrs. Chester, with a transitory terror. But 
after a minute of reflection or rather of 
certun emotions which served her in fla«e 
)t It bhe burst out violent!), I 11 atop this 
Lourtinr 

Her next notible dialogue on this subject 
was with Mrs Devine, the mother of our 
little copeite Jenny Mrs Deiine was 
one of those mild, soft spoken women who 
have no mm J nor will of their own but 
whj in earrjmg out the desires of 'wme 
adored huni can show the unexpetti. i ptr- 
sL=tente anl pluck of a setting hen Unlike 
Mrs. Chester in character, and much disap- 
proving her worldly ways, she nevertheless 
consorted with her a good deal, because of 
old fellowship in the langsyne of boarding- 
school, and because of the intimacy between 
Jenny and Kate. 

Kow Mrs. Devine's heart was bent on 
getting hrr darling minister married, and 
she had settled upon Kate Beaumont as the 
best match attainable for him. Such a dear, 
good, lovely girl was surely a very proper 
mize for such a dear, good, lovely man. 
There was money there, too, and Mr. Gil- 
little 

how to keep it. There had been a time 
when Mrs. Devine had pinched and saved 
on his ai:count, thinking that perchance he 
might become the steward of Jenny's mod- 
erate fortune. But he had not been so 
guided ; and the mother had finally had the 
grace to see that her daughter was unfit to 
be a minister's wife, — had acknowledged 
with humility that she was much too 
thoughtless and gay. And surely Provi- 
dence was in it ; for, if her idol had mar- 
ried Jenny, he could not have married 
Kate; and Kate was just the girl to be 
able to appreciate the idol and make him 
comiortabic on his altar. 

Well, Mrs. Devine had prayed for this 
match, had intrigued for it, had prophesied 



it. Accordingly Mrs. Chester, who did not 
deare the mateh lest it should prevent her 
from going to Washington, had a bone to 
pick with Mrs. Devine. 

" I hear that you want your minister to 
marry my niece," was the opening attack 
of tins energetic, though desultory woman. 

The setting hen struck out promptlv and 
gallantly in defence of the eggs which she 
was hatehing. 

" I am sure she could not find a brtter 
husband," she replied. " I am sure it is 
better to marry a man like Mr. Gilyard 
than to plunge into the dissipations of 
Washington." 

Mrs, Chester was very excitable in these 
days, remember; and this attack upon her 
favorite project touclied her whore she was 



" It seems to me. Mrs. Devine, that you 
trouble yourself too much about other peo- 
ple's girls," she replied with flasliing e 
•' I should say that you had ouite enougl 
do with keeping your own duckling oui 

" What have you got now to say aga 
Jenny ? " demanded Mrs. Devine, foi^etiing 
even her minister in defending her daughter. 

Mrs. Chester had nothing special to say 
against Jenny; so she ciaiiged her froni 

" And what have you got to say again 
Kate's going ta Waslungton ? " she a^ed. 

'■ I have much to say ag^nst it," replied 
Mrs. Devine, with the bland but annoying 
firmnoaa of people who know that they are 
doing their duty. " I think it would be 
very wrong to take her into the gay world 
just when her heart has been soltened by 
the death of dear, good old Colonel Ker- 
shaw. I think that I am bound, ai her 
friend, and as one who wishes her highest 
good, to l>ear my testimony against any such 

Mrs. Chestfr would hear no more. She 
was c[uite unable to restrain the nervous 
irritability which of late perpetually gnawed 
her, and set her flying not only at her fel- 
low " humans," but also at cats and dc^, 
and even at things inanimate. She broke 
out in such a fit of passion as one seldom 
sees in a lady outside of a lunatic aylum. 

"I know what you mean by your pious 
talk, Sally Devine," she chattered. " You 
want to keep Kate here so that your stick 
of a minister can court her. Ton are stark 
crazy about that pale-fiiced, wljite-eyed, 
white-livered creature. You know that 
Kate Beaumont is the best match in the 
district, and you want her money and nig- 
gers to support him. O, yi.u need n't make 
eyes at me as if I were breaking all the Ten 
Commandments at once. I don't care if he 
" " I don't 

^r. H^'s 
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, man that the niters 
□laii. And he 's a poor 
When he looks ' ' 



just that kind of i 
call a white-livered 
stick of a minister. 

ilaughter of Peyton Beaumont, he looks 
altogether too high for him. Kate Beau- 
mont is for his betters. She is fit for any 
planter or any politician in the State. 
When you put up your little man to jump- 
ing for her, you put him up to mating him- 
self ridicuIouB." 

Mrs. Devine wai dumbfounded wirh hor^ 
ror and amazement. Mrs. Chester was 
talking with a violence which even in her 
was extraordinary. Not only was her lan- 
guage violent, but her manner also. Her 
t^eetures, her flafihing eyes, and her loudness 
ol tone all showed an unwomanly and ab- 
normal excitement. Mrs. Devine even 
thought, just for one moment, " Is she 
trazy?" 

" 1 want yon to let our Beaumont affairs 
entirely alone," resumed Mrs. Chester, who 
had merely paused to cati^h her breath. 
" We are able to take care of our own 
young lady. Do you take care of yours." 
At Uiis point, remembering how much 
Jenny had made of Frank McAlister some 
time previous, her anger received afresh 
accession, and she added, " She needs it 
enough, — the httle flirt 1 " 

Even sense of duty and of martyrdom in 
a just cause could not enable Mrs. Devine 
to near more. Insulted through her daugh- 
ter, and with a sense of degradation in be- 
ing made the butt of such parings and such 
lauuuage, she rose and hurried out of the 
room, CTjiug with vexation. 

We beg that the reader will 
equally shocked, and shut his eyes upon the 
Yevy name of Mrs. Chester hereafter. 
Sooner or later he will learn the true cause 
of her unwomanly outbreak, and will prob- 
ably in a measure pardon her for if. 

It so happened that while hastening 
across the yard, Mrs. Devine met Kate 
Beaumont. In the weakness of abused 
femininity, suffering from instant outrage, 
and rememberiuf! also how Mrs. Chester 
had formerly abused Jenny Ui her fiwie, the 
injured woman did not wisely conceal the 
cause of her weeping. 

" I have been insulted by your aunt," she 
sobbed. "Insulted because I thought^ it 
my duty to protest against your being 
draj^ffed into tlie vanities and follies of 
Washington. I have done my duty in this 
house fin- the last time, I am sorry, but I 
can't help it" 

With these words she tore away, rushed 
into her carriage, and was driven off. It 
will be observed that she said nothing about 
the Bev. Mr. Gilyard, either because she 
thought it was right so to do, or because she 
thought it was wise. Even conscientious 
people, when of rfie illogii^al turn of Mrs. 



ine, are apt to indulge in such conceal' 
ts, regarded by stronger heads " 



Kate, although a hater of duelling, ren- 
ntres, and the like, had what may be 
called gentlemanly ideas of hospitality and 
of honor. The faet that a Beaumont had 
insulted a guest under the Beaumont roof- 
tree, roused in her such indienation iha 
she forgot her sorrows, forgot ner melan- 
cholies, and loet somewhat of her habitual 
gentleness. As she entered the house and 
advanced upon Mrs. Chester, with a mar- 
ble face and the step of a Juno, she looked 
much more like her spirited sister than like 
herself For ihe first time in this whole 
story she was angry. We regret to use the 
word in conneehon with her, it has such 
ugly associations ; and yet her anger waa 
just, honorable, and beeoming. 

" Aunt Marian," she said, " I hear that 
you have been attacking Mrs. Devine, and 
because of my affairs." 

" I did not," asserted Aunt Marian. 
" I do not know what to make of this," 
replied Kate, steadily gamine inic Mrs. Ches- 
ter's wandering eyes. " Mrs. Devine tells 
me that you hSi words with her about my 
going to Wasiiitislon," 

Mrs. Chester had at first been strangely 
afraid of her niece. But as the girl stood 
there calling her to account, she became 
suddenly very angry with her, so angry aa 
to lose all her selfeontrol and to forget her 
cunning. 

'• Tes, I did have words with her," she 
broke out. " I let her know her place here. 
She wants to prevent our going to Washr 
inglon, and to marry you to that white-liv- 
ered minister. I let her know that she was 
an interfering gossip. I did, and 1 will 

" Aunt Marian, this cannot be," said 
Kate, speaking with the steadiness of a 
Fate, " This is my father's house, and 
guests cannot be insulted in it. If jou do 
not write an apology lo Mrs. Devine, I shall 
lay the whole matter before him." 

" Will you go to Washington ? " was Mrs. 
Chester's only answer, 

" I am not going to Washington," decreed 
Kate. 

" Then I won't stay here another day," 
declared Mrs. Chester in loud anger, " I 
won't stay here to be ground down and 
insulted. I'll go and keep house for Bent 
Armitage." 

Kate did not believe her. She waa 
mainly occupied in wondering at the wo- 
man's unusual excitement. She decided 
that time would he the best medicine for it, 
and that for the present she would say noth- 
ing more to irritate her. When Mrs. Ches- 
ter should come to herself, and should get 
, over her disappointment about the collapse 
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of the Washington project, she would prob- 
ably have a mild turn and send an apologj 
to Mrs. Devine. So trusting, Kate left her. 
But the rest morning Mrs. Cheater slyly 
set ofi'for Sasonburg with b^ and baggage, 
alighting upon the hospitality of the aston- 
ished Bentley Armitage, who was keeping 
bachelor's Imll in his brother's house. And 
there, inspired perhaps by a bee in her bon- 
net, she commenced m^ing fteali trouble 
for Beaumonta and McAliBlera. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

" What is up now 'I " were Bent Armi- 
tage's first words to Mrs, Chester when she 
rustled suddenly into his lonely lodgings. 

Puzzled by her nnexpcRted advent, he 
supposed that she could only have come to 
brmg him some startling newi of Randolph, 
still a fiipitive from such justice as homi- 
cidal high-flung gentlemen had in those days 
to fear in South Carolina. 

"lam driven from my brother's house by 
my brother's children," answered Mrs, Ches- 
ter in an excited tri^ical va.y which struck 
him as both singular and ludicrous. " Have 
you a place wheie I can hide my head ? " 

'* TjOts of nlfuifts tji bif1«^ bi^julp In." nn- 



"Lota of places to hide heads , .... 
enered the reassured Bentley, his queer 
smile, a smile indescribably and pemaps 
unintentionally quizzical, curling up into 
one cheek. " This old rookery is just ihe 
spot for hiding heads, or bodies either, for 
that matter. Any number of handy closets 
for skeletons." 

Mrs. Chester droppe'i various bundles on 
the floor, and then dropped herself wilh equal 
■hcljilessness into an arm-chair, gaaping as 
if she had run all the way friim Harfland. 

" So the boys have been turning up 
rusty ? " inquired Bent, after picking up the 
fallen packagns and seeing oiherwise to hia 
visitor's baggage, 

"It's the girls," said Mrs. Chester. "I 
can get along with men " 

Bentley smiled ^ain ; she w^ about 
right rhi're. 

I hai hoped or rather I wa.'i afraid that 
JO brou^l news of Randolph he added, 



ter t)ld the whole story ot the killing of 
Colonel Kershaw Her diotinctness of 
: to or; was wonderful she rcKted every 
11 id 1 1 of the tragedv with an izi „■ 
n inulene s pictureajuenesa and fluency ; 
she was exticmely interest ng and even 
amus ng Another noteworthy circun - 
tance was that she talked witl ^i h 
r pidif) as to throw off a h^ht spitt nng 
ot loam from her hpB 



" I knew all thai," said Bentley, when he 
found a chance to sneak. " But where is 
Kan now 7 That 's flie point." 

" I don't know," replied Mrs. Chester 
with curious dryness and indifference. 
" Give me some wn g mi e al I want 
to write a letter,' 

Pen and paper be n fu n bed she com- 
menced writing with n ul 1 wness and 
hesitation, using fir h gh hand and 
then her left, 

"lamdisguisin mj h d h presently 
explained, " It is an an nj ou I tter " 

Before Bentley could fairly say, " The 
dickens it is ! " she added, her eyes flashing 
spitefully, "It is to Frank McAlister." 

Bentley was astonished, but amused. He 
had heard somewhat of die woman's fancy 
for the young giant. Was she going, at her 
respectable age, to send him a valentine? 

" I want to make him miserable," she 
continued. 

" I 've no objection," observed Bent, 
lighting a cigar, and watching her through 
the smoke. " Sock it to him. 

"I am going to tell him," went on Mrs. 
Chester, with a sullen, absent-minded air, — 
" 1 am going to tell him that Kate is en- 
gaged to Arthur Gilyard." 

Bentley turned pale and dropped his 
cigar. 

"He'll believe it, and he'll be misera- 
ble, — he 'il believe it, and he 'II be misera- 
ble," repeated Mrs. Chester, with an air of 
savage pleasure in the iteralaon. 

"But it isn't true']'" asked, or rather 
implored, Bentley. 

'• It is." answered Mrs. Chester. " And 
0, ain't I glad of it ? I hate those Mc Alis- 

The unhappy youngstpr reeled to his feet 
and left the room. When he returned, a 
;w minutes later, he had the look of a man 
'ho has risen from an illness. Mrs. Ches- 
!r, who had by this time finished and 
directed her letter, went on talking about 
tlie McAlistera precisely as if she had been 
talking about them all the while, uncon- 
us of hia absence. 

The feud baa lasted seventy years now," 
she said. " There have been three genera- 
tions in it. There have been fourteen 
Beaumonts killed in it and thirteen McAI- 
1. We still owe them one. Just think 
of it : Peyton is the only one left of seven 
brothers ; all the rest died in thefr boots, as 
Ae saying is. Until three years ago, onr 
family has never been out of mourning since 
I can remember. And now Kate is in 
mourning for her grandfather." 

Bentley sofUy whistled a plaintive Meth- 
odist lune whuh recalled a chorus com- 
mencing, " O, there will be mourning, — 
mourning, mourning, mourning." 

" Yes, iliere has been mourning," said 
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Mrs, Cheater, recognizing the air; "and 
there will be more. It can't stop here. 
We owe them one, and we must pay the 
deht. I don't know who will do it. but 
somebody will. Your brother missed his 
mark. He fired at a McAlisl«r, and hit 
Colonel Kershaw.' Perhaps you'll be the 
next one to take up the old quarrel. Ain't 
you Beaumont enough? " 

" Scarcely," was Bent's dry answer. 

" well. Yon are not married into the 
fitmily; but yon may be. I thought at one 
tirnu you were going to take Kat«. Why 
did n't you?" 

" Did n't hear any loud call to do so," 
said Bent. His words were jocose, but his 
lace vraa tragic. 

" O, I know," went on Mrs. Chester. 
"That Fraiilj McAlister got in your way. 
He stopped it" 

" Bid he ? " asked Bentley. 

" You could have got her, if it had n't 
been for him." 

False as this undoubtedly was, Bentley 
had himself supposed it to be true, unwill- 
ing- to beliuve that his love had been de- 
clined simply on account of his own de- 

" Of course he slandered you," said Mrs. 
Chester. 

" no," protested Bentley, who, not- 
withstanding the credulity of sorrow 
eagerness, found this hard to credit. 

"He began it with his eyes," continued 
Mrs. Chester, " He used to look 
and then look at Iier in a way that 
same thing as a warning. She understood 
him. I could see that she did. After 
of those looks, she ueed to avoid you. 
you don't know how quick women ar 
taking liiuts I I know them. A hint goes 
further with them than a long argument. 
Thfy think it over by themselves and make 
ever so much out of it. It is the best 
to lead them, to give tbem little hints and 
winks. I have found out a thousand things 
thiit way. But Frank McAlister didn" 
slop there. After a while he went on to taU 
to her about yon. He said you were i 
drunkard and would make her misera 
ble." 

Mrs. Chester's disordered ima|;ination in 
ventrd so rapidly, that her tongue could 
hardly keep up witii it. She talked so vol- 
ubly and by momenta so indistinctly, that 
Bencley found some difficulty in foUowin 
her. It may seem singular that he should 
have credited her babole ; but it must be 
remembered that she had him upon 
ject where his wits were at a disadvan'age ; 
th»t in talking to him of Kate Beaumont 
she used a spell which paralyzed his judg- 

" Lcjok here, this is too much," he ex- 
claimed at last, starting up and striding 



about, his partially disabled foot slapping 
the floor more paralytjcally than usual. 
Of course it is too much," replied Mrs. 
;ster, eagerly. " I don't see how yoa 
endure it." 

I can't," said Bentley, rushing out of 
the room. 

evening when this conversation 
tookp'ace. Before bedtime Bent was un- 
der the influence of the hereditary devil of 
his family. In trouble as well as in joy, in 
seasons of wrath aa well as in seasons of 
conviviality in all times of excitement and 
"sn in times of dulness, it was the 
of the Armitagee to b<'take them- 
selvea to whiskey. As certain peoples in a 
~' ■ -if revolution elevate a tyrant to pow- 
this breed, when distracted by emo- 
tio[is, enthroned altwhol. 

In the morning, rising from the irritation 
of evil slumbers, Bentley resumed his drink- 
ing before breakfest, keeping it up ail day 
and for days ibllowing. There were some 
strange scenes of carousal in the lonely 
mansion. Mrs. Chester, we remember, was 
an ardent admli^r of men, and especially of 
young mi-n ; and even iu her present excite- 
ment she did not fot^t her old predilection. 
She took to flalt«nug and petting Bent 
Armitage, as she had once flattered and 
petted Frank McAlister. She was so 
thankful for what litile att<'.ntiun bhe got 
from him, that she did not mind his semi- 
intoxication, and indeed ministered unto it 
Slie m'xed his liquor and set it before him 
in a coquettish, boy deuish, juvenile way, 
sincerely gratified to serve him. She was 
a crdcked old Cleopatra waiting on a young 
rough of an Antony. It was a spectacle 
which could be painted as ludicrous, but 
which I can only p:unt as noful and horri- 
ble. 

The more Bent drank, and the more 
irrational and savage he becaa e with his 
long debauch, the more completely he cred- 
ited Mrs. Chester's tales concerning Frank 
McAlister's slanders of hiu.self For the 
feud he cared nothing ; even in his present 
wild state, he knew Siat he bad iioUiing io 
do witli'it ; his native clearness of head as- 
serted itself thus far. But he did believe 
that Frank had injured him, and he did 
want to shoot the fellow. He used to go to 
sleep muttering, "Hang Frank McAlister 1 
Hang all the McAlisters I Hanjr Prank Mc- 
Alister particularly ! Hang him particulai^ 
ly ! " Only, in place of the word " hang," 
he used a stronger objurgation. 

Alcohol is a magician. It tears down a 
man's natural character in an hour, and 
builds him a new one. It accomplishes 
miracles which remind one of the doctrine 
of the transmigration of souls. Under its 
enchantment your body is forsaken by (he 
spirit which belongs to it, and entered upun 
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by a spirit which jou knew not of, any more 
tban if it came from another world. 
Bentley Armitage, a far hetttr lellow than 
Randolph, and also furnished with more 
common sense, was presently on hii way to 
Hartland to fight Frank McAlister, follow- 
ing precisely i.i the steps of his addle-pated 
brother, under the same fren^ing influence. 
It was the stupid iteration of that stupidest 
of possessing demons, " rum-madness. ' 

But, though playing Randolph's part after 
him, he did it witt another port and mask. 
Even in his inebriety iie kept his know- 
ing look and quizzical smile, rather exa^- 
gerating them ihan otherwise. Moi-eovor, 
matead of improvidentJy depending for 
Jrink on station bar-rooms and on the bot- 
tles of wayfarers, he carried with him a 
full demijohn. In his slangy way he called 
this his •' wine-press," and when he treated 
h s fellow-travellers, which he did often and 
liberally, he always said with tiresome rep- 
etition, ■' Won't you have some of the wine 
of astonishment?" It must he understood 
thit he was not helplessly and idiotically 
ti|isy ; that he did not reel and 
and hiccough and talk incoherei 
was simply m an exaaperatad ner 
because of a long spree. 

Arrived in Hartland, ho had sense enough 
not to go to the Beaumont house, knowii 
to a oprtdn extent what his condition we 
and not wishing to present himself thus 
before Kate He took the one hack of the 
httle tol^ n and drove to the one hotel with 
hii viliie ind demi]ohn. After 
thought hi nacif sob r enough to face his 
rel'itiveh the Deunes, and repaired to their 
bouoe with the hope of learning that the 
(ii yard engagement was a fiction. Tlie 
moment thit Jenny Uid eyes on him, she 
detected his status for bein" a student of 
m n she knew him thoroughly, habits, e 
preis n and all 

' What are you here for, Bent ? " s] 

asked at onee with not a little tartness 

O I iim around " he rephed, tryins 

smile naturally I am going to and fro 

the earth like Satan you know." 

Exactly, and Jenny. " What are y 
going on in this way for? You'll he doing 
something to worry ns. Where ia your bag- 

fige ? Why did n't you come here at once '' 
ou had better go up stairs and take 
nap?" 

" Come, don't jump on a man the minute 
you see him," protested Bentley, with a 
momentary sense of humiliation at being so 
quickly guessed out and so sharply lectured. 
" I am a t»o-leggod creature without ffeath- 
ers, I believe. X don't need a coop." 

■' I wish you would come here and let us 
take care of you," inristed Jenny. "You 
are not fit to be about alone. Shame 
you, you great baby 1 There, you sha' n't 



^^, she added, running to the door, shut- 
ling it upon him and placing her plump 
shoulders against it " Now I want to know 

the magnanimous si 

ihat hrt could resist if he would. " S^e here, 
Jenny," he added, after a scowl of trouble. 
" Is — is Kate Beaumont — is she engaged ? 
Mrs. Chester teUs me that she is engaged to 
e minister, Gilyard, Is it true ? " 
Jenny heaitatud ; a flash passed through 
her hazel eyes; it was a gleam of mingled 
reflection and decision. . 

He has been very attentive to her," she 
replied. " And if Mrs. Chester told you so, 
why, of course, Mrs. Chester knows." 

Bentley, his fece sobered and ennobled 
... once by intense grie^ advanced to the 
door and seized the knob firmly. 

"Where are you going?" demanded 
Jenny, without giving way. 

" I am going back to Saxonburg," he 
whispiTod. 

Eight," she said, letting him out "I 
sorry for you, Bentley ; I am indeed. 
But you had better go." 

Unfortunately there was no train up 
country till the next day. During the even- 
a number of Bentley's buon compan- 
i found him at the hotel, and beguiled 
1 into a carouse which lasted till near 
■ning. When he awoke from a brief and 
irish sleep, he had lost the gentle senti- 
ments which Jenny's feminine magnetism 
had instilled into him, and was ready in his 
nemi-del.rium to fight the first creature 
which approached him, whether it were a 
man, or a royal Bengal tiger, or a turtle- 
dove. He resolved io stay in Hartiand and 
do battle with Frank McAiister. Part of 
the day he passed in wandering about the 
streets, heavy laden wiih bowie-knife, pis- 
'tols, and ammunition, including whiskey, 
waiting for the appearance of his slanderer. 
But after dinner, meeting with that martial 
young lawyer, Jobson, he comniunicaled his 
griefi to him, and under his dictation drew 
up a challenge in the approved style of old 
General Johnson, the document being as 
rhetorit-al and almost a.= voluminous as Cice- 
ro's Orations against Verrfs. This "fli;;ht 
of eloquence" was despatched to its desti- 
nation by the hands of that most bloodthirsty 
paradox, invented by the code of honor, and 
ironically denominated " a fiiend," 

We must see now how tl& cartel was rft- 
ceived at Ihe McAlister residence. • 

Perhaps, however, we ought first to note 
what was the general state of mind of the 
challenged party, and what had been his 
moral history, since we left him retiring 
from the milie in which Colonel Kershaw 
bad fallen. 

His moral histra-y referred solely to Kate 
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Beaumont ; he thought of nothing else, aod 
as it were knew nothing tiae. But wliile 
he thus lived solely for her, he believed that 
she could never live for him. It was n 
her heirship to a larse estate which put h 
beyond his reach. He was not ashamed 
sue for her because she had become ricj 
he respected himself too much to en'terta 
that kind of shame, loved her too much 
Buffer it to trammel him. Besides, he would 
one day be rich himself, at least sufficiently 
80 to live like a gentleman. In his mag- 
nanimous and manly opinion, the match 
would be an equal one, only for this, th 
Kate was individually far bis superior, 
she was far the superior of any man. 

But tie perpetual confl cts and tragedic, 
— that last degrading melee and that last 
horrible tragedy, — how could he bridge 
them over so as to reach hei- ? It seemed 
impossible; a sea of blood blown upon by 
winds of hate lay between them, — a sea 
which grew wider and stormier at every 
attt-mpt to span it. Fate had been so long 
and violently against him, that it had almost 
wearied him out and stripped him of hope. 
But not of desire : he stdl longed passion- 
ately for her ; all the more passionately 
because of disappointments and barriers. 

While he was thus fighting weakly with 
desp^iir (as a man fights who only receives 
blows and cannot return them) he received 
Mrs. Chester's anonymous gossip as to Hiq 
Gilyard engagement. At first he declared 
to himself with angry contempt that he 
would not believe it; and then, comparing 
it with what he knew of the young clergy- 
man's visits to the Beaumont place, he did 
bereve it. It may be supposed that life 
had very little value in his eyes when, a few 
days later, he opened Bent Armitage'a chal- 
lenge. 

He read the challenge with amazement, 
and it was surely an amazing paper. It 
was as full of specifications as an old-time 
indicfmont ; it charged him with calum- 
niating Bentley and Randolph Arnniti^;e 
at divers times and in sundry places ; in 
short, it contained the whole substance 
of Mrs. Chester's malicious or crazy inven- 

"I wonder he didn't add, and for kick- 
ing up a blamed fuss generiUy," remarked 
Wallace, to whom Frank handed the three 
or four sheets of foolscap. " But I say, old 
fellow, for a man who pretends to be peace- 
able, you get into an awful number of 
iquabblcs." 

" I know no'hing about these things," 
said Frank. " He must be insane." 

" I 'li fight him myself," offered Wallace, 
who had lately been- rejected by Jenny 
Devine, and did not feel that life was worth 
keeping. 

" It is not your business," replied Frank, 



remembering the story about Gilyard, and 
feeling far more acutely than Wallace that 
existence was a burden. 

" Well, what do you mean to do, with 
your notions about duelling ? " asked Walr 

" I shall deny these ridiculous charges. 
Then, if he persists in picking a quarrel 
widi me, — and 1 suppose that is his object, 
— I shall defend myself" 

" You mean a rencontre ? " 

"I hate the word," said Prank. "But 
poor as life is, I have a right to deibnd it, 
and I shall do so." 

" Of course, you might put him under 
bonds to keep the peace," suggested Wal- 
lace, doubtfully. 

" 0, is it worth while ? " groaned Frank, 
almost wishing for a bullet in his brains. 

"No," said Wallace. "We 'eentlemen 
don't do iL We gentlemen are nke neces- 
.,!.... „.. T. _. ]^„_ Law is for our 






r betters," said Frank. 



CHAPTER XXXVI, 

Within two days after Bent Armitage 
left the lonely old house in Saxonburg, 
Mrs. Chester quitted it also, turning it over 
without the least compunction to uie care 
of the negroes and the rats, and flrtng back, 
of all places in the world, to the Beaumont 
homestead, against which she had so lately 
shaken off the dust of her feet 

as singular conduct certainly, but 
there was one thing which was even more 
lingular than the conduct itself, and that 
vas that it seemed to her perfectly natural. 
It also seemed to her quite natural to tlirow 
herself into Kate's arms, kiss her with so!>- 
bings and gaspings of affection, hug and 
kiss Nellie in the same ecstatic manner, and 
weep with joy at getting home. A few 
-inutea later, her now very peculiar form ot 
itionality led her to relate mth astonishing 
volubility how Bent Armitage had come 
down to avenge the Beaumonts on their 
hereditary enemies, and how it was her 
intention to attend tbe funeral of Frank 



give the sorviTors ot lus race a piece 
of her mind. 

Peyton Beaumont was not at home to 
re for his sister in this sad moment But 
Vincent a cool and clear-headed young man, 
his apprehension quickened by Lis meOical 
knowledge, did all that was necessary. He 
soon had liis unfortunate aunt in her room 
and in bed, under the guardianship of two 
muscular negro mammas. When he came 
otit IVom her lie said to his brother Poinsett, 
■' I think you had better ride yourself after 
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Matlieaon. Tell him it is a clear case of 

cl«liriTim." 

Kate was present, and heard these words. 
A flush started into her pale clie<;kit, and 
clamping her hands she exclaimed, " O Vin- 
cent [ " It serraed as ir Ihia girl's affections 
followed the line of her natural duty, with- 
out (he slightest regard as to whetliw those 
allied to her were lovable or not. Gentle 
and pacific as she was, abhorring bloodshed 
and all wild ways, we have seen how ioyal 
acid tender she has been to her iree-drink- 
injj, pugnacious father and to her ungovern- 
able catamounts of brothers, although their 
flighty and violent tempers have slatuhtered 
th« dearest hopes of her heart and filled the 
outlooks of her life with darkness. Mrs, 
Chester, too, had been a perpetual plague 
and perplexity ; hardly a day had passed 
but she had vexed Katr.'s soul with some 
foolish interference or spiteful assault ; and 
at last she had driven her into that to her 
most dreadful of estremitie=, an open 
conflict. Yet the moment that misfortune 
settled upon this pest of a blood-relafion, 
the gu'l was full of pity and sorrow. 

" Am I to blame 1 " she asked, ready to 
accuse herself. " She went away from hero 
because of a difficulty wiih me. Do you 
supjK>se that made her ill ? " 

■■Nonsense I" declared Nellie, somewhat 
hardly. " She is always having difficulties. 
If they could hurt her, ehe would have died 
long ago." 



" But she has been very well of late," 
replied the girl. " I never saw her more 
vigorous and clever, — in her wsy," 

" She has not seen a thoroughly well 
day since I have been able to observe her 
intelligently," continued Vincent. " She 
has been for a long time in a state of 
abnormal excitement. We Beaamonts are 
all, always, pretty near a brain-fever. Ex- 
cept Ka'e here; and Kate is a Kershaw." 

'■ She is not in immediate danger, I sup- 

Cose," quietly observed Nellie, wbo did not 
ive her aunt, and would not pretend to, not 

" No," judged Vincent. " Even if the 
affair should terminal* fiitally, it will be a 
lingering case." 

" Vincent, how calnily you talk of it ! " 
said Kate. 

"I am a physician," he answered. "I 
am professional." Then, patting her arm 
again, "You are a good, sweet girl; too 
good for use in this world, Katie." 

" She is just a little bit silly," added 
Nellie, kissing her sister in a pitying way. 
" Come, child, don't worry so much about 
Aunt Marian. I dare say slje will live to 



plague us a good many years j^et. I have 
great faith in her." 

"I am not thinking entirely of her,"replied 
Kat«, musingly. Then, raising her head 
suddenly, like one who resolves to speak in 
spite of scruples, she asked, " Vincent, how 
much truth has Aunt Marian been capablii 
of telling this evening ? " 

" Who knows? A mixture of truth and 
error, I suppose." 

Kate walked slowly away, and signed to 
her sister to Ibilow her. When they were 
alone she said, "Nellie, there is no sense in 
this difficulty, if there is a difficulty, between 
Bent and the McAlisters. They cannot 
possibly have anything to do with each 
other. It must, in some way, be a pure 
misunderstanding." 

Nelhe reflected with the rapidity of light- 
ning. It was evident that Kale wishea to 
save the life of the man who loved her, and 
whom almost certainly she had once loved, 
if indeed she did not love luai still. Should 
she be encouraged to talk of the matter, or 
should she be checked at ouceV It was 
impossible for a woman of more than avei^ 
age aifectioD and sentiment to decide other- 
wise than in &,v« of Frank McAlister. 

" I have no doubt that Bent is in fault," 
said Nellie. " Bent has probably been 
drinking, and when he does that he is a 
savage, like all his race. The Armitages 
are no more fit to have Uquor than so 
many Seminoles. I sometimes think there 
must be Indian blood in them. Yes, I 
suppose Bent is going the way of his fam- 
ily; he has been drinking, and wants to 
fight some one. But what can we do?" 

"I cannot ask you to do anything," 
answered Kafe, with tears in her eyes, me 
pathetic tears of a retired soul which finds 
Itself forced to step out into the hard, glar- 
ing world of action. " But I must do some- 
thing. Both these men have liked me; I 
owe them kindness for that. I never shall 
be anything to either of them ; but it is my 
duty to try to save their lives. MortKiver, 
— you caji understand it, Nellie,— ^thia 
quarrel may be about me. Well, I shall 
try to stop it ; woman as I am, I shall try. 
People will say it is not a lady's affair ; but 
I cannot and shall not mind that. A lady 
surely cannot be wrong in seeking to save 
life. I cannot go to Mr. McAlister, but I cer- 
tainly shall see Bentley. Will you help me? " 

It vaa about as impossible for Nellie Armi- 
tagc to say to her sister, " 1 will not help 
J ou," as it would have been for her to die 
outright by a mere effort of will. She re- 
fictted just one moment ; but in that mo- 
ment she decided to do herself what Kal« 
proposed to do, ^decided, furthermore, that 
she would do it without informing the girl 
of her purpose. All that shesMd was, "Yes, 
I will help you." 
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"Tou are my own darling," cried Kate, 
embracing her. " You are the strong and 
brave part of myself O, it is a eom&rt to 
lean upon you 1 " 

"I am somellilng, in a weak wav, like 
a husband, am I not?" relumed Nellie, 
sending away (he scene. 

" Will j-ou send for Bent here?" asked 
ICate. " Papa has forbidden his family the 
house. But for such a purpose as this — " 

" I will see to everything," promised 
Nellie. "It is late now. Go and sleep. 
Leave everything to me." 

Kate hardly closed her eyes that night. 
The anxieties and sorrows of the last few 
months had get her into a way of lying 
much awake. Slumber is very lai^ely a 
matter of habit ; the less you do of it, the 
less you are likely to be able do; and this 
troubled soul had acquired an unhappy fiteili- 
ty for easy wakings and prolonged vi^ls. 
This night she tOBsed lor hours, often turn- 
ing her pillow to find a cool spot for her fe- 
Teied head, and repeatedly rising to seek 
refreshment in the damp air that flowed in 
from the outer ni^iht. Most of the time her 
mind oscillated between her crazed aunt 
and the ima^e of Bent Armitage hunting 
Frank McAlister to his death. She went 
through scene aiter scene in insane asylums, 
and stood witntss to a succession of fatal 

It wa9 unendurable, and she sought 
relief in devotion ; but she prayed in vam. 
There is no comJbrt in the truest piety, as 
the case of Cowper bears witness, when it 
is presided over bv a shattered nervous 
syattra. To no wicked soul, to no criminal 
called upon to expiate unparalleled gailt, 
could the heavens seem more pitiless tlian 
lliey seemed to this scrupulously unselfish, 
this pathetically conscientious innocent. 
The Moloch of superstition which arises 
from deianged health, or overtasked aym- 
patliies, or a wearied brain, deigned no 
reply to her petitions but a demand for sac- 
rifice, sacrifice! "I have given him up," 
she replied in her despair. "I do give him 
up. Only, spare his life." 

Once an apparition irom the real life 
of the world — an apparition whioh would 
have moved and troubled her profoundly, 
had she. understood it — came to give her a 
moment of distraction and slight relief 
She had risen, seated herself by the win- 
dow, pushed open the blinds, and was 
drawing deep gasps of the cool night breeze, 
her aching eyes wandering through the 
bra^d moonlight. Suddenly tbe Aogs 
barked; next there was the trample of a 
horse's feet advancing slowly and as if with 
caution; at last the figure of a horseman 
showed hazily in the road which passed the 
house. It remained a few minutes molion- 
li'ss, ai.d then went the way it had ar- 



rived. Kate did not know that Frank 
McAlifiter came four miles every night to 
look at the windows of her room. Iduch as 
she thought about him, this never entered 
her imagination. She languidly watched 
ihe unknown out of sight, wondered a little 
who he might be, went back to her bed, and 
at last slept. 

Before the younger sister was up in the 
morning, the elder had set out on her mis- 
a-on. Nellie had no difficulty in finding 
Bent, £)r be too had risen early, as was his 
custom. 

This ill-starred youth was viry sad, mainly 
because he was a little sick. The liquor 
which had been for the week past hie chief 
motive-force, and almost his food, had be- 
come a dope. It had temporarily paral3'zed 
his digestion, and it palled upon hie taete. 
He had thrown away in disgust the cock- 
tail which was to prepare him for breakfast ; 
and, deprived of his usual stimulus, shaken 
moreover by his long drinking-bout, he was 
in low spirits. He was in that state of 
mind in which a man sees himself not mere- 
ly as others see him, but as his entmies and 
ilespisprs see him. Remembering how for 
two days, or perhaps three, he could not tell 
which, he had been blustering publicly 
about Hartland, threatening death on sight 
la Frank McAlisfer in places where Frank 
McAlister never went, he queried whether 
he had not seemed a fool to everybody else, 
and whether he had not, in ftict, been a ibol. 

He thought of going back to Ssxonburg; 
thi-n he had a mad impulse to rush over to 
the Beaumont house and propose to Kate; 
then, knowing that she would rcfiise him, 
and probably even decline to see him, he 
queried whether he had not best shoot him- 
self At last it occurred to him that he 
might feel the better for a gallop ; and, tak- 
ing a horse from the hotel stables, he rode 
ont breah ft stress into the country, directing 
his course towards the long, low eminence 
on which 6tood the Beaumont residence ; 
lor he too wanted to look at the hi me of 
Kate. By the way, he had his revolver 
Tinder his coat and a brace of derringers in 
his pocket; being not yet decided in mind 
that he would not fire upon Frank McAlister 
if he should see him. 

NoUie Armitage. also in the saddle, and 
followed by a mounted servant, encountered 
him half a mile from the village. Both 
drew rein as they met, the n^ro remaining 
at a little distance. 

" Good morning, Bent," said Nellie. " I 
am glad to find you. I came to look for 

■' I hope you mean kindly," replied the 
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ing to his slangy humor.) "I feel up to 
blowing the top of my head off if any- 
body 1 like should sculd me. It 's one of 
the blaul; days." 

The better nature of this youth, so much 
worthier a man than his thoronghly selfish 
and shameless brother, showed itself in the 
fact that tears of remorse and humiliation 
rose to his eyehds, and that his glance cow- 
ered under the gaze of a noble woman, a 
woman whom be respected. 

" Yes, it is one of ihe Hack days " said 
Mrs. Armitage, surveying grayely and not 
without pity his hazard face. She well 
knew the meaning rt that paJlor; she had 
studied it oi1;en in her hushand ; she had 
seen it before in Bent. 

" I will be as gentle as things allow," she 
went on. " Bentley, is it true that you are 
he-e to bring about a meedng with one of 
the McAlistera ? " 

He had a mind to say that surely no 
Beaumont should find fault with him for 
such a purpose as that; but he was a 
straightforward man, and he remembered 
that he was talking t^ a straightforward 
woman ; he decided that it would be in bad 
taste to bandy words. 

" That is what I waded in here fijr," he 
replied, almost involuntarily using his slang 
to carry off his embarrassment ; for he 
recollected bis absurd blustering about 
the village, and supposed that Nellie knew 

"Is this on our account?" confinued 
Nellie. " I heard that you were here to 
take up the feud," 

" Tliat is all nonsense," he burst out. " I 
have been — wild ; but I know perfectly 
well that I am not a Beaumont ; 1 have not 
been fool enough to want to meddle in your 
family affairs. I have my own quarrel with 
this Frank McAlister." 

It is about Kate, thought Nellie. She 
did not want to say a word further ; she 
hated to be always talking with men about 
her sister ; it seemed to make the girl too 
public. But she had undertaken this job of 
sending Bent home, and she must go through 
with it. 

" Does your quarrel refer to one of us ? " 
^he asked unflinchingly. 

Bent did not speak, and in truth could 
not speak, hut his look said, yes. 

" I know it has nothing to do with me," 
she continued. " What right have you to 
quarrel about her T " 

After a long pause Bent answered, " He 
has slandered me to her." 

" I don't believe it," abruptly declared 
Nellie, remembering Frank's manly face 
and deportment, unmarked by a trace of 



" He told her that I was a drunkard," 
Bent added with a crimsoning face. " Even 



if I am one, he had no right to say it. It 
killed me," he went on, after a brief strug- 
gle with his emotion. " You know that I 
loved your sister. Well, she had a right to 
avoid me. You had a right to chetk me. 
But he, what business had he to say any- 
thing? O, cnrsehim!" 

Aid here hia voice gave way utterly, 
sinking into a sob or a growl. 

" There is one sure way to clear this up," 
observed Nellie, not looking at him the while, 
for his grief touched her. " My sister wiLI 
tell us the absolute truth. You must go 
with me and see her." 

"Hasn't your father fiirbidden me bis 
house 7 " asked Armitage. 

If you have scruples about entering it at 









id Nelhe, evading a direct reply. 

" I suppose it will be proved to me that I 
am a fool," muttered Bent, as he rode on by 
her side. 



black, was sitting in the veranda, anxiously 
awaiting the return of her sister. At a sign 
from Nellie she came hastily down to the 
gate and halted there breathless, looking up 
at Armit^e with an expression which was 

Jartly aversion, partly pleading. Thin, 
aggard, and anxious, her pallor marking 
more clearly than health could the exquisite 
outline of her Augustan features, her lucid 
hazel eyes nnnaturally large and bright 
with eagerness, she was beautifiil, but also 
wofiil and almost terrible. At the first sight 
of her thus, so changed from what she bad 
been when he last met her, Bentley was 
horror-stricken and terror-stricken. He 
dismounted and took off his hat ; he wanted 
to prostrate himself at her leet. 

" Miss Beaumont, are you ill ? " He 
could say nothing else, and he could say 
nothing more. 

" I am not well," she replied. " How can 
I be ? " 

There seemed to be a complaint in the 
words, but there was none in the tone. 
Her utterance and her whole manner were 
singularly mild and sweet, even for her. 
Gentle as she always had been, she had of 
late seardied her conduct with such exag- 
gerated conscientiousness, that she had 
found herself guilty of impatience and tart- 
ness, remembering with special remorse her 
controversy with Mrs. Chester; and by her 
efforts to cnrh a petulance which in reality 
had no existence she had acquired a bear- 
ing which resembled that of one who bas 
passed years under the discipline of a con- 
vent; Jie was an incarnation of self-control, 
resgination, and humility. 

" Let us say what we have to say at 
once," observed Mrs. Armitage, who had 
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also difimounted. " Bentley, 
your own qv 






% marmured the young fellow. 
Neltb was loo purely a woman not to 
pity a man so thoroughly humbled and 
wretclied as was this man. But a&BT one 
merciful glance at him, ehe turned to her 
sister and went on firmly : " Kale, I have 

Eromised Bent that he shall linow the truth. 
! it true, — he has heard so, — is it true 
that Frank McAli6t«T has slandered Bent 
to you?" 

Kate's calmness vanished ; all her face 
filled with excited hlood ; she answered 
hoarsely and almost sternly, " No 1 " 

" In no way, in nothing ? " continued 
Nellie. 

"In no way, in nothitig," repeated Kate, 
stjll with the same air of agitated protest. 

Bentley suddenly flushed crimson with au- 
ger. He had been dupfl into outrageous 
folly whiuh had pained the being whom he 
worshipped ; and in his indignation he 
burst forth, " Then there is one B«aumont 
much to blame. Your aunt told me this." 

The two women glanced at each other, 
and shrank backwani as if under a blow. 

" It must be spoken," said Nellie, at last 
" Our poor aunt is craey." 

"Crazy?" demanded Bentley. 

" She is in ihe house, under confinement." 

" Crazy I " he repeated. " So am I. I 
haye been crazy for a week. I always shall 
be." 

There was another silence, an intensely 
trajiic one, —one of those silences which 
do not come becau)ie there is nothing to say, 
but because all that can be said is too pain- 
ful for utterance. 

" Yes, I am no better than a madman," 
resumed Benlley, suddenly lifting his eyes 
and staring eagerly at Kate, with the air of 
one who bids an everlasting farewell to all 
that is dear. " I am and always fhall be a 
miserable drunkard. But at least. Miss 
Beaumont, I will never torment you ag^iin. 
This is the last time that you will see me, 
or, I hope, hear of me." 

Without even offering his hand for a good 
by, he sprang on his horse and spurred 
away. 

When he was out of sight, Nellie turned 
to her sister and said with a serenity which 
would be amazing, did we not remember 
the hardening misery of her martied 
" It is a happy riddance." 

" He had never done me any harm," 
replied Kate. " I am very, very sorry for 

"Think of the harm he would have done 
you, had you liked him." 

" Perhaps he would not have been the 
same," was the pensive response. " Perhaps 
I could not employ my life better than ii 
trying to reform some such person." 



" As / have employed my life," said Nel- 
lie, bitterly. 

" There is nothing left me but to live for 
others," murmured Kate. 

Her face was sadly calm, with the calm- 
ness of despair. Suddenly a little light of 
interest and perhaps of pleasure came into 
it. Nellie followed the direction of her sis- 



"Must that Ije the end of i 
thought. " Is Kate to become his wife, and 
wear herself to death on his sense of duty?" 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

What was to be the ultimatum of destiny 
to Kate Beaumont as a young la.dy ? 

Quite as much interested in this question 
as Nellie Annitace was Major John Lawson. 
From the time that the girl had returned 
from Europe, a wonder in his eyes of beauty, 
and grace, and graciousness, he had fairly 
worsbipped her. The grandfather had 
broken out in him, as it sometJmes will 
break out in old bachelors. 

He never saw Kate and never thought of 
her, hut he wanted to pat her hand, to 
praise her to her face, to minister unto her 
happiness, to be the good feiry of her fu- 
ture. He had a daguerreotype of her which 
he kept constantly with him and looked at 
twenty times a day, if not fifty. He used 
to say to himself, and sometimes to his con- 
fidential tliends, " If I were young enough 
and rich enough and good enough, I would 
offer myself to her. Sot that I should hope 
to be accepted, — certainly not, in no case. 
But I shoifld consider it an honor to be re- 
fused by her. I should feel it a great privi- 
lege to be allowed to lay my heart un- 
noticed at her feet I should feel that I had 

In truth, this elderly, simple-hearted, 
sweet-hearted gentleman had been for 
months little less than foolish over the 
cliild And of late, now that she was the 
only representative of his deceased friend, 
(he noble, the venerable, the revered Ker- 
shaw, he adored ber as if she were more 
thin human. Impulsively and fervently be 
transtferred to her the allcfrianre which he 
had for years paid to the sublime old Col- 
onel. How fhonld he not love her when 
they mourned together ? He gave her his 
sympathy because of her great bereavement, 
and demanded hers because of his own 

freat sorrow. His head bowed, holding her 
and tenderly (but not making eyes, nor 
grimacing, nor saying fine things), he softly 
bewailed die death of her grandt;ttbi>r and 
his friend, so sincerely bewailing it thiit 
more than once he wept. Vain and yet 
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unselfish, whimsical and yet earnest, lie waa 
on the snrfiic« somt^thing of a. bore, but at 
bottom a heart of gold. If, considering hie 
tediousness, he waa not worth the digging, 
he was at least worth having when he gave 
forth his treasures of afiection freclv 

It must be underatood that, at Kate'" re 
quest, he had taken charge of the Kershaw 
plai p until some one who could work it 
m ght be put m permanent tenantry, and 
tliit ton^eqiiently ht wis able to nde over 
to the Beaumont house eierj day to Malt 
his favorite Of course, he saw that his 
other pet, Frank, never CMne there, and 
that the Rtv Arthur Glly^rd came there 
verj otten Was this joung minister going 
to spjil the romance of " Eomeo and Juliet 
m South Carolina " ? Was he going to pre- 
vent an alliance between the Beaumonte 
and McAlisters, and thus make himself Ihe 
instrument of prolon^ng the feud? Major 
Lawson, thondi reverent of clergymen in 
gi^neral, and heretofore an admirer of Gil- 
vard himself, began to have doubts of his 
piety. When he was not talking with him 
(in which case he of course grinneil and 
complimented in his usual feihion) he 
watched him with a suspicious air, and, in 
fact, rather glared at him, as if he would 
have liked to Bend him on missionary work 
to the Cannibal Islands and get him eaten 
out of the way. With respect to Kate, 
much as he loved her, he almost felt that it 
would be better for her to take poison over 
Frank's dead body, than to become the 
happy wife of any other gentleman, 

"What is Mrs. Armitage about ?" be de- 
manded, talking to himself, as waa his fre- 
quent custom. "Has she — a woman — a 
woman loo who haa suffered — no true wo- 
manly sentiment with regard to this matter 7 
Bless me, I had supposed that Woman had, 
of all the human race, the truest eye for 
what is beautiful in life I And this — thk 
marriage — Ikit instead of the other — would 
be 90 unbeautifiil, so unartistic ! I had sup- 
posed that women were our superiors in a 
perception of the gracious Htncss of things. 
They surely are so in the affairs of ordinary 
existence. They decorate our houses. To 
them we owe carpets, curtains, tassels, iacea, 
pnrterres of flowers. Without them our 
dwelling would bo bare walls, mere shelters, 
dens. But for their lesfietie guidance we 
shouldspend our money entirely on ihe useful, 
the ponderous, the unamiable We should 
have aqueducts and nosofaa. fortifications and 
noupholstery. Andwhenitcoraestomaking 
our Uvea beautiful with poetry, with the ro- 
mance of artistically arranged events, with 
the iiicta which naturally arise from " 
tiroent, is woman — woman — to fa 

The Major waa thinking his best; he felt 
that he ought to take notes of himself; be 
resolved to put theae ideas into his next 



essay (for private readings) ; perhaps, if it 

J possible, into a poem. He grew ora- 

;al; he started backwards and started 

forwards ; be ran from basso up lo soprano, 

and down agiin ; he broke a wineglass and 

d not know it. 

Presently, however, he recollected the 
urgency of the case, and resolved to have a 
talk with Mrs. Armit^e as to her sister. 
He was a little afraid of NeUie ; there was 
about her a manly frankness which was 
rendered more potent by a womanly impul- 
siveness; and this mingling of weight and 
ave her a momentum wliivh he 
ose to encounter. Nevertheless, 
alarmed for his romance, and anxious for 
the happiness of his two jjets, he sought her 
out and unlolded to her his mind. 

quite of your opinion," replied 
Nellie, when she had discerned, through 
miuiy smiling and flattering circumlocutions, 
the fact that the Major did not like the Gil- 
yard courtship. 

Lawson was stunned as usual by her di- 
rectness, but delighted with her assent. 
"My dear lady, — gracious lady, as Dante 
tya, — you fill me with joy," he exclaimed, 
seizing her hand and patting it in his ca- 
ressing way. " I have not hail such a 
moment of gratification for months." 

" But what can be done ? " asked Mrs. 
Armitage. " Kate is her own mistress." 

" Go to Mr, Gilyard," replied Lawison, 
firmly ; meaning, however, that Nellie 
should go, not he himself. " Hint to him, 
if necessary aay to him plainly, that he is 
itanding in the way of much good. Don't 
|-ou see, my dear Mrs. Armitage? If he 
narries Kate, she can't marry Frank McAl- 
ister. Then what means have we left for 
ending this horriWefend? Pardon me,— 
I really beg j-our pardon, Mrs. Armitage, — 
I am speaking severely of your femily /a«/i, 
of your hereditary palladium. But I re- 
member my old, noble, reverend friend Ker- 
shaw, and 1 venture to utter my mind boldly, 
I know that it waa hia earnest deaire for 
many years that this quarrel should termi- 
nate. Have I offended you ? " 

" Never mind. Major," replied Ne'lie, 
quietly waving her hand as if to brush away 
his apologies. " I am altogether of your 
opinion in this whole matter. We have had 
enough irf quarrels. I have seen enough of 

"Tou delight me beyond expression, — - 
beyond the power of a Cicero to exjirfss," 
chanted Lawson, his eyes twinkling with an 
unusual twinkle, as if there were tears of 
joy in them. " And now, gracious lady — " 

" I will make one more effort for peace," 
infcrmpted NelUe. " I will — But never 
mind what; you shall knowinadayortwn." 

Quite tremulous with his gladne s, the 
Major thanked her copiously, squeozed her 
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Land again and again, and at last fairly 
kissed it by force, subsequently waving af- 
feetionate and cheering farewells to her 
while he cot out of the houae, mounted his 
steed, and ambled out of sight. 

The ehaxacterisrie step whieh Nellie Ar- 
mitage decided upon was to go straight to 
Arthur Gilyard with her story and her de- 
mands. 

"I want a great thing of you," said this 
sympathetb woman, knowing fiill well the 
pain that she gave, and watching it with 
tiie emotion of an angel overseeing the ne- 
eeesary chastening of a saint ; " I want you 
to make peace between us and the McAlia- 
ters, so that my unhappy sister may meet the 
man who loves her, and whom I beUeve she 
loves. I asit this of you for her sake, and 
for the sake of the father and brolhers 
whom I want lo keep in life, and in the 
name of all my relatives who have fallen 
in this long quarrel." 

Kate's lover, thus summoned to give her 
up to a preferred lover,' half started to rise 
from the chair in which he was sitting, and 
then dropped his head upon his bosom as if 
be had been shot. Hie habitually pale 
cheeks turned quite white ; he was bo 
dizzy that he could not see the woman who 
was torturing him; the words that he 
heard during the next minute were merely 
as a drumming in his ears. 

But, fortunately for his honor as a man, 
he was of the same heroic mould with ihe 
person who demanded of him this tremen- 
dous aaerifice, and who had had the great- 
ness to believe that he could he great enough 
for it Aa he came back to liis full con- 
s, he passed rapidly in review the 
n of horrors which had marked the 
history of the feud, and resolved that he 
nould do what lay in him to close such a 
source of bloodshed, no matter what suffer- 
ing the labor might bring him. 

■' la it too mudi to ask ? " murmured Nel- 
lie, her heart almoat failing her at the eight 
of his quivering face. 

"No duty is too much to ask," were his 
first words, — words spoken on the rack. 
After a moment more of struggling for 
breath and purpose, he added, as if by way 
of exhortation lo himself " A Christian 
must not hesitate before duty," 

She remained silent ; she was revering 
him. But surely it was also a grand thing 
in her that she could be noble enough, in 
that eager and anxious moment, to perceive 
his nobility, 

" How can I best serve your purpoBO ? " 
he presently inquired. 

'■ May T beg you to join with me in ui^ng 
a reconciliation upon my father ? " she an- 
swered. 

"I will do so, with ail my heart," said this 
man whose heart was bleeding. 



"He will return tWs evening," adde4 
Nellie. " Will you see him with me to-mor- 
row?" 

" I can talk with him best alone," be re- 
plied. " Will you allow it? " 

Then, perceiving assent in her eyea, he 
hastjlj- rose, bowed, and got himself away, 
conscious that he waa tottering. 

" It is worse than I looked for," s^d Nel- 
lie, as she gazed after him with admiration 
and pity. " He is to lose her in showing 
himself worthy of her." 

In the little space which we can allot to 
Arthur Gilyard, we must strive to do him 
justice. It was characteristic of him that 
from the moment when he resolved to fear 
out his heart for the good of others, he never 
faltered in his purpose. What stru^le re- 
mained to this clear-headed and heroic suf- 
ferer was simply a struggle for resignation. 
He would do his duty; oh yes, that would 
be done ; that of course. The hardness of 
the thing was to do it in a spirit which 
should he held acceptable in that unseen 
world which he tried to think of as the only 
real world. 0, how unreal it seemed to him 
as he rode homeward I Earth, this eartb 
of emotions, thia passionate, mortal life, they 
were very near and terribly puissant He 
was like Christian, set upon going through 
the valley of shadows, but seeing Apollyon 
" straddled quite across the way," dreaSfiil 
to look upon and threatening wofiil wounds. 

It was not until he had locked himself 
into his ac u tomed pla e of devotion that 
he could f, t o e gl mpse of that sphere 
which Kale B um n d d not yet inhabit, 
and where he nil n e must not reign. 
But here, on the th bold of a sanctuary, 
we stop. 

When, during th ne t day, he presented 
himself bet ePj n B aumont, he was so 
pinched and pale tiiat his host ^ked him 
if he had been sick. 

" I have been favored with my usual 
health," he replied calmly. " Perhaps the 
consciousness of a great and difiicult duty 
has weighed upon me more than it would 
have weighed upon a stronger and better 

Beaumont could hardly fail to understand 
that this word " duty " referred to himself; 
that towards him was coining some pita, 
some remonstrance, or perhaps some reproof! 
High as was his temper, and savage in cer- 
tain points as bad been his life, he had an 
imaginative reverence for religion, and a 
well-bred respect for clergymen. His wide- 
open black eyes stared into the firm blue 
ones of Gilyard with mere grave surprise 
and expectation, not showing a sparkle of 
annoyance, 

" I beg beforehand that you will hear me 
patiently until I have dischai^ed my con- 
science," continued the a' '"'' 
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"Jlr. GU^ard, speak boldly," said Pey- 
ton. "1 give you my ttanka already, if 
what you have to aay concerns my conduct." 

" It does in part," went on Gilyard. " 1 
have come solely to heg you to stop the 
account of blood between your family and 
the McAlisters. Heretofore more than 
once, if I remember, I have ventured to 
speak to you of this matter; but not plainly 
enough, and not urgently enough. I did 
not do nly fiill duty. I was weakly and 
■wickedly vague, I did not clearly aet before 
you your responsibility, and — I must say 
the word — your guilt." 

" Guilt ! " exclaimed Beaumont, his as- 
tonishment very great, and his eyes sliow- 

" In the presence of God I repeat the 
word," insisted Gilyard. " It condemns me 
as well as you. I should have uttered it 
years ago." 

After a moment's reflection, after draw- 
ing a long breath of surprise, Beaumont 
said, " We are not the only guilty ones." 

"It is too true, The McAlisters also 
come nnder condemnation." 

"They do," declared Peyton, his excite- 
ment reviving. " I made peace with them 
once. And they broke it : they broke it." 

" Offer it again," eihorted the minister. 
" Urse it." 

'' See here," said Beaumont, after further 
thought "I can tell you something — a 
secret, please to observe — which will give 
^■ou pleasure. I have been engaged lately 
in preparing a way to peace. Kershaw 
asked it of me. I pledged him my word 
on his death-bed, and I have not forgotten 
iL In a day or two — in a few days at 
least — I hope Ifl hear from Judge McAlis- 

from liJTn In that case I will give him my 
hand for life, if he will take it and do what 
he should to keep it. I will, so help me — 
It is not easy work, this. But it shall be 
done ; it shall, I promise yoa Will that 
content you ? " 

" I am merely a messenger from One 
who is infinitely greater than I, Mr. Beau- 
mont," returned Gilyard. "I can only say 
that personally I thank you for this assur- 

" And I thank you, sir, for coming to 
me," said Peyton. " I do in all sincerity. 
But bless me! you are very pale. Won't 
you have a glass of wine? 

Mr. Gilyard hail understood that peace 
between Uie Beaumonts and McAlisters 
meant the cession by him of Kate Beau- 
mont to Frank McAlister. On obtaining 
the promise of this peace, (he assurance of 
this cession, he had nearly fainted. 

It was some minutes before he could 
muster fortitude to seek out Mrs. Armitage 
and say to her, " We have reason to be 



grateful. Tour father, I believe, and hope, 
will end the feud, if it is humanly possi- 
ble." 

" It will take us a lifetime to thank you 
for this," replied Nellie, ready to kneel at 
the feet of this martyr, who had, as it were, 
lighted hia own pyre of torture. 

" I should have done my little long ago," 
he sdd. 

Then, suddenly remembering that in such 
a case he might not have loved only to 
lose, he added in his heart, "My sin has 
found me out," If lie had thought of con- 
fessing his hopeless affection, if he bad had 
an impulse to utter a complaint and a cry 
for sympathy, his mouth was sealed now. 
Bearing a burden of self-eondemnation 
which only a saintly nature could heap 
upon itself; suffering as we solemnly believe 
only the perfectly conscientious and the 
high-minded can suffer, this noble though 
limited spirit went out speechlessly from 
the household which he had blessed, bear- 
inghis cross alone. 

That very day Judge McAlister received 
his appointment as Judge of the United 
StateabistrictCourtofSouthCarolina. This 
was Beaumont's doing; it was to bring this 
about that he had spent weeks in Washing- 
ton ; it was to this that he had alluded when 
he told Gilyard that he h*d prepared a way 
for peace. He had fou^t hard for it, com- 
bating the partisan prejudices which ruled 
at the national capital, and beating down 
the pretensions of claimants of his own fol- 
lowing. Of course he knew that he was 
not under any practical obligations to Mc- 
Alister, inaamudi as his own election would 
have been a certainty, even had not his 
rival withdrawn from the canvass. But 
his word had been passed ; and that word 
it had been the pride of his life to keep 
sacred ; and in this matter it must be kept 
all the more sacred because given to an 
enemy. 

The favor was received in a spirit not 
unworthy of that in which it had been 
conferred. Judge McAlistei' was not often 
troubled by magnanimous impulses ; but 
now the best blood in hia mainly selfish 
heart boiled to the surface. 

" This is Beaumont's work," he said, 
handing the commission f« Frank, who 
happened to be with him at the time. " By 
heavens, he is a gentleman I " 

The young man's face flushed crimson ; 
he saw all the possible consequences of 
this fine deed ; he trusted that there was 
set for him love and happiness. It was 
impossible fer the moment that he could 
do more than merely endure his heart- 
beats. He was either far above or far 
below the ftculty of speech. 

" I could not have demanded it," con- 
tinued the fiitber. " That miserable ren- 
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contre had put my claims in chancery. 
He is certainly a gentleman." 

" What will you do, air ? " the son could 
at last inquire. 

"What do jou mean?" stared the 






t the 



you will 



grand bow. " Unquestionahly. 
it, and I will pay it. The gift, to be sure, is 
not overwhelming," he addwi, his conceit, or, 
as he conceived it to be, hia dignity, begin- 
ning to come uppermost. " I suppose I had 
cldms to Ibe position which no man could 
gainsay. I may say that I had rights. This 
Qiing, at the least, was due me. But 1 
consider the good-will," he went on, with 
an air of magnanimity. " A bit of good- 
will from an old enemy is doubly an obliga- 
tion. Certainly I shall thank Beaumont. 
I could not do otherwise so long as my 
name is McAlister." 

Heavens, what a pride he bad in being 
himself and how loftily he bugled the 
word "McAlister 1" He was grandiose over 
his gratitude; he would so return thanks 
for the favor received as to overpay it; 
he would maie Beaumont glory in having 
served him. 

"I will go in person." added this Arta- 
xerxes of a country gentleman and local 

" I bog pardon," observed Frank. " Wc 
must take precautions against another mis- 
understandmg. You are not perhaps aware 
that there is a second drunken Armi'age 

■ It must be understood that, although 
Bentley had already left Hartland, Frank 
had not heard of it. 

"Indeed?" demanded the Judge, not 
minded to get himself shot unnecessarily, 
at his time of life. 

Tlien the young man told the elder how 
Bent had challenged him, and nas supposed 
to be lying in wait to take a shot at sight. 

The fauier gave the son a queer look. 



used to look him up and root biin out." 
But he could not make this speech to his 
son, and especially not under the present 
circumstances; for the Armitages were kin 
to the Beaumonts, and with these last it 
was not well to open a fresh account of 
blood, at least not immediately. 

" TTiat is bad," be observed, arching his 
eyebrows thoughtfully. " I hope you are 
— taking precautions." 

" I am not ashamed to say that I am 
keeping out of the lunatic's way. Of course, 
if he attacks me. I shall defend myself." 

" Unuuestionably you would be justified 
in so domg," dcLlared theman of law. "In- 



deed, it would be your duty, to yourself and 
But I am sorry to hear this. It 



After a moment of worried meditation he 
added, "I am greatly tempted to put this 
rascal under bonds to keep the peace." 

"It would excite discussion, sir," ob- 
served Frank, who knew that certain fami- 
lies were too lofty and honorable to appeal 
to the law for protection against their foes. 

"It would," admitted Sie Judge of the 
United Stales District Court, remembering 
that he was a high-toned genUeman first, 
and an expounder of the statutes afterwards. 
"1 must confess that I hardly know what to 
do in the premises. On the whole, I must, 
1 think, write to Beaumont, asking his per- 
mission to call upon him with one or two of 
my family." 

" With our revolvers in our pockets, sir ? " 
smiled Frank. 

" I see no impropriety in that, under the 
cireuraBtaneea," answered the Judge. " Of 
course we shall have the gentility and the 
sense to keep them out ol sight, except in 
the last extremity." 

" On the whole I can suggest nothing bet- 
ter," assented the young man, knowing that 
his fether would do nothing better, tSough 
it should be su^ested by an angel. 

Anything for a chance to bring the two 
families together in peace ; anything to ob- 
tain one more look at Kate Beaumont ; any- 
thing ibr love ! 

CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

Judge McAlister did not call upon his 
ancient enemy and present benefactor at- 
tended by an armed retinua 

Having made inquiry in the village aSter 
Bentley Armitage, and having learned posi- 
tively that that unhappy young man had 
gone to parts unknown, be went alone to 
the Beaumont place with his calumets and 
his wampums. 

There had been an appointment, but, 
watches disagreeing, Peyton had miscalcu- 
lated his visitor's arrival, and was at his 
stables, with all his sons and not jar from 
half his negroes, inspecting a newly pur- 
chased racer. 

It was Kate Beaiunont who received and 
welcomed Frank MeAlister's father. She 
had learned Ihat he was coming, and learned 
or guessed that it <ita9 in peace. In spite of 
her conscientious struggles to be calm, in 
spite of the spiritual melancholy which had 
settled upon her, she was in a state of fever- 
ish excitement. Would there be a renewal 
of amity ? Would the dry bones of feel- 
ings and expectations whii,-h she believed to 
be dead clothe themselves again wilb life 
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and staud upon their feet, a, mighty army ? 
How the (questions, the doubts, thw hopes, 
the scruples, tbe self-reproaches, the loiig- 
ings, tlie tears, and still the hopes ag^D, 
thronged through her spirit I Impossible to 
give more than a feeble and vague idea of 
die contest whk'b agitated her soul and 
caused her very flesh to tremble. One word 
she kept repeating, '■ i have given him up, 
given him up " ; repeated it with self-abase- 
ment, with desperation. Nevertheless she 
went forth to greet bis father. 

Wiien the Judge met her in the veranda, 
he saw a girl who had not slept the night 
before, and who was even then striving to 
lay ber heart upon the altar of a Moloch, 
but whose face was so colored, and whose 
eyes so brightened by fever that she looked 
the picture of health. 

" My dear , oung lady ! " he said, the ex- 
clamation being actually forced ftom him 
by bis amazement at a beauty which was 
even more wonderful now than formerly, 
because more spirituaL " I consider it a 
good omen that you should be the first to 
meet me," he added in the flush of his en- 

" Yaa have my earnest thanks for this 
visit, air," she repUed, pressing his hand fer- 
vently, and then dropping it suddenly, with 
a strange mixture oi impulse and self-re- 
pression. 

" Heaven bless you, my dear young lady I " 
said the Judge, still in a sort of daze as he 
bowed gigantically over her, wondering and 
admiring. " You show your native good- 
ness in divining me," he continued, regain- 
ing his intellectual self-possession. " I have 
come for peace." 

She led him into the parlor with the ^r 
of a dethroned and sorrowing but resigned 



t willowy and elegant by t 
and by her closely clingmg black dress, she 
was an incarnation of grace. 

" I have but one regret," she sighed, her 
eyes turning upward sadly as if seeking her 
grandfatlier. 

" JlisH Beaumont, 1 share it," he answered, 
understanding her with a quickness which 
did bim honor. "I wish John Kershaw 
could have seen this day." 

" i wish so," whispered Kate, almost in- 
auilibly. 

The Judge rose to his feet and took both 
her liands tenderly, while a dimness came 
into his eyes as of half-bom fears. 

" My dear child, you have my very heart's 
sympathies," he said. " What a man he 
was ! What a loss ! " 

Kate bowed; she could not answer; she 

could not look at him. She bowed very 

low, let fall a few bright drops upon the 

carpet, and left the room. When she had 

21 



gone, the ponderous Judge took a large 
white handkerchief out of a capacious pock- 
et, slowly wiped away sometliing which ob- 
scured his sight, and murmured, " Poor — 
beautiful — creature I " 

As soon as Beaumont learned that McAl- 
ister had arrived, he harried to meet him 
with such speed that be entered the parlor 
quite out of breath. To honor the occasion 
and the visitor, he had dressed himself with 
scrupulous care. He had on a blue dress- 
coat with gilt buttons, a buff vest also with 
gilt buttons, and buff kerseymere trousers 
tightly strapped under the instep, as was 
the mhion of the time. The strong colors, 
so suggestive of military uniform, perfectly 
became his bold, trooper-like, officer-like 
expression and the dark ruddiness, almost 
as deep as mahogany, of his complexion. 
His costume contrasted with the solemn 
black of the Judge, much as his impetuous 
ch^acler contrasted with the other's de- 
liberate subtlety. 

" I beg your pardon. Judge, for making 
you wait a single instant," were Peyton's 
first words, at the same time cordially giv- 
ing bis hand. 

" I have not waited," swd McAlister, with 
a certain grave emotion. " I have been 
gratified, honored by an interview with your 
youngest daughter." 

"I am glad that she was here to receive 
you," returned Beaumont, bowing thanks 
for the compliment to his child. 

" She is a wondertiil woman," declared 
the Judge, momentarily foi^tting the ob- 
ject of his visit " 1 thought J knew her 
already; bnt she always astonishes me. I 
have never seen in any other person such 
expression of feeling and character. She, 
spoke of ber grandfather in a way — " 

The Judge stopped. Beaumont bent his 
head as if beside a grave. 

" Lamentable tragedy I " resumed McAl- 
ister. " Mr. Beaumont, 1 hope it will he the 
last in the history of our femilies." 

The Judge, profoundh- in earnest, was 
talking above himself It was the contagion 
of Kate Beaumont's tender nobility of soul, 
quite as much as a consciousness of the 
weighty importance of the occasion, which 
thus elevaltid liim. His host looked at him 
with surprise and respect, and answert-d 
fervently, " I sincerely hope and trust so." 

He too, as well as McAlisler, was at his 
moral zenith. He was quite aware that this 
was one of the most impressive and impor- 
tant moments of his lite. Its gravity ex- 
alted and purified him; he showed it in his 
deportment and utterance. Throughout the 
whole interview he exhibited not one vio- 
lent impulse, not one start of his character- 
istic eccentricity of feeling, not one amusing 
trait of unconscious humor. Never before, 
at least not since his days of youtliliil diffi- 
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dence, had he been sueh a calm, coatained 
gentleman as he was during this scene. 

" Mr. Beaumoi.t, J am your debtor," re- 
sumed MeAlieter, remembering that he had 
come to return tliauks. 

" I have fulfilled my promise. Let us say 

" I must say this, that I owe you my ear- 
nest eratitude, and ^_ve it." 

"Judge, your merit has at last been ac- 
knowledged, at leaat in part That is all." 
Considering the life-history of these two 
men, it was surely a grand, as well as per- 
haps a grandiose, dialogue. 

" Tou are very kind to express yourself 
thus," bowed IheJudge. Then he fell silent. 
He wanted to ask for peace. He remem- 
bered Frank, and wanted to give him a 
ehanefe. But the feud was a very old deni- 
zen of hia heart and habits. It made the 
word " peate " a hard one to mouth- 
Beaumont broke the silence. He felt 
that McAlister had said aa much as eould 
be demanded of him. It was hia own turn 
now. His rival must bo met half-way. 
iloreover, his promise to Kershaw must be 
kept. The two families must, if the thing 
were possible, be brought into some kind ol' 
compact, BO that bloodshedding at Itast 
should cease- 

" Judge, let me be frank," he began, 
speaking slowly, like one who weighs hia 
words, and who speaks because he must. 
" There has been a feud between your house 
and mine. I propose that it shall end ; that 
you and I shall do our utmost to end it ; th ~' 
we shall pledge our &ilh and character 
that work. Sr, will you give me your hand 

His foce was crimson with hia struggle to 
say tliis. Judge McAlister's ashy-sallow 
countenance- also turned to a deep red. 
Both men felt tint it was a weighty agree- 
ment to offer and to accept. 

" Here is my hand," replied the head of 
the McAlistera, » Our honor is pligbted." 

After (his great deed had been done they 
sat down, boUi at once, two tired and breath- 
less men. This making of peace had been 
to them a more wearying effort than would 
have been a wrestling-match. 

" We shall keep this treaty," said the 
Judge, after a moment. " We never fully 
and freely and in set terms made it be- 
fore." 

" That was our mistake," answered Beau- 
He seemed absent-minded ; he was think- 
ing of Kershaw. 

" It is the spirit of ray old friend who has 
done this," he presently exclaimed, rising 
and walking the room. " He is stronger '" 
death than he was in life. God fiat^ve r 
for not having let him see this day and hear 
these words." 



His martial and grim face worked with 
emotion, and there waa a prayerful, piteous 
stwe in his black eyes. The Judge rose 
also, seized and wrung Peyton's hana anew, 
patt«d him comfortingly on the 
shoulder. He had not for years been in 
such a state of tender emotjon over a man. 
He absolutely thought well of Beeumont, 
absolutely admired him. 

Soon the conversation became calmer, 
turning easily to aubjects of an unpathetic 
, as ia natural with masculine talk, 
while it was mutually satisfactory ; 
but at last McAliater made a remark which 
showed his thick-skinned nature, his bom 
incapacity for diatinguiahing what might 
offend the feelinga of a man of acute aen- 
aibihty. 

" I trust that you will be reassured before 
long as to the fete of your son-in-law," he 
said. " Excuse me," he added, perceiving 
a change in bis host's countenance. " I wish 
to say that he could hardly be held culpa- 
ble as to the fate of our lamenled friend. 
So obvious an accident, you know I " 

Beaumont's brow had darkened unpleas- 
antly i he did not want to hear about a son- 
in-law whom he had despised and hated ; 
above all, he did not want to discuss his 
character and chances with a McAlister. 
For an instant it seemed as if he would 
reply offensively ; but after a stru^^le, be 
smoothed his forehead and spoke softly. 
What he said, however, was startling. 

" He is dead, sir. I am quite reassured 
as to his fete. Shot dead, sir, by some 
mountaineer or other, in the Dark Comer. 
Don't trouble yourself to condole with us. 

The Judge had blundered, and of course 
I'saw it. He bowed meekly, mumbled 
me unnoticed words of apology, and 
passed to other matters. But it aeemed 
well now not to prolong the interview, 
and, having be^ed Beaumont to do him 
the honor of a visit, he took his leave, 

" Ah ! " burst out Peyton, when his vis- 
itor had got out of hearing. "How can I 
it on with aueh a man ? Even when he 
Bans to be civil he tramples on one's soul." 
After a little, however, he recovered his 
lod-nature, and added, with a smile of 
■im reaignation, " But he will die some 
Say, and, for that matter, so shall I ; and 
perhaps our children will find each other 
more endurable. I must use the rest of my 
life in trying to give them a chance to 

Considering the man's sensitive nature 
and pugnacious habits, the resolution was 
surely self-sacrificing, and showed not a lit- 
tle paternal affection. 

But Peyton Beaumont became more dia- 
tinctly and agreeably reconciled to the idea 
of peace with the McAlisters, when Frank 
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eaJled on him. The habituany stormy 
depths of his eyes grew calm, and a hospita- 
ble smile flew like a dove to sit upon his 
wide, strong mouth, as he beheld the ahnost 
sublime stature and the handsome, ai 
dignified countenanee of this gentie giant. 
Painful and humiliating as tlie tiiak was ' 
him, he apolfwized for the untoward ii 
dents of Fraiik's last visit. 

"It was a shameful, horrible breach of 
hospitality, su-," he said. " But you will 
surely not hold us accountable, especially as 
we were the greaiest eufferers. That 
thaL scoundrel is dead, sir," he added. " I 
will make no more mischief." 

" G!od have mercy upon him ! " Frank 
mnrmured. Beaumont made no reply ; his 
nostrils were distended and his eyebrows 
working; he was thinking of the dead 
Kershaw and the sorrows of his daughters, 
not praying for Armitage. 

After some amicable dialogue, the yonng 
man asked leave to pay his respects to the 
ladits of the family. 

'■ They will be happy to see you, sir," 
answered Beaumont, grai^iously. " You 
will find my youii(;est daughter very much 
elianged. She baa received a terrible 
blow," 

So Frank perceived for himself when he 
encountered Kate. It is true that the first 
sight of hioi brought a flush to her feee and 
a tremulous brightness to her eyes; but in 
a moment eame the thought that she had 
given him up, tumine her to the whiteness 
and eoldueiis of marble ; and presently tie 
tumult subsided into the calm pallor of 
physical languor and of grief. Thin as she 
was and faded as she was, Frank Ibund her 
more beautilul than ever. His pity for her 
increased his affection magically, and he 
thought that he had never betbfe seen her so 
enchanting. 0, blind faithfulness of love, 
admirable and enviable, deserving reward 
and winning it I 

Of course, in this first meeting afl^ great 
calamities, awed by the melancholy of those 
eyes whose pathos made the room holy, and 
still believing somewhat in the tale of the 
Gil yard engagement, Frank could not 
breathe a woi3 nor throw out a look of 
courtship. The interview passed in talk on 
commonplace subjects, and he retired from 
it so unsatisfied ihat he thought himself 
»nhappy. It had been a great joy to 
look upon her once more ; but he beUeveil 
that he was doomi^d never to win her as a I 



wife. 

Several weeks passed without visible 
change in the relations of the two young 
people. But meantiuic Kate's health rapiif 
ly returned to her, and brought with it a 
fresh outburst of her girlish beauty. She 
grew well at Hiirtland ; she naade a little 
tiip to Charleston, and came back still bet^ 



t«r ; in two months she had recovered her 
plumpness, her tints of damask rose, and 
the brightness of her eyes. The moment 
that life had ceased to be merely a sorrow, 
it had ceased to be a disease. 

As if lo pile miracle on miracle, health 
of body restored health of mind. The 
clouds of superstitious gloom and ascetic 
purpose, which had late^" wrapped her in 
wretchedness, rose, grew thin, dispersed, 
vaiiiahed, she knew not why, she knew not 
when, but utterly and forever. It was as 
if a terrible encnantment had been lifted 
by a spell, restoring her from cavernous 
dungeons tfl light, from a filse world of 
horrors to a real world of happiness. Sud- 
denly and lo her amazement she found her- 
self free ; she could do what she would with 
her pure heart and will and life. " No voice 
nor hideous hum " of her Moloch any longer 
deceived her ; and she knew that her late 
ws of self-sacrifice were senseless and 
Lgatory. Indeed, she was so perfectly 
heathy in spirit that she at timts asked 
herself, " Have I been craved ? " No, she 
had not been crazed; but she had been 
near it. 

It must be understooil, by the way, (liat 
Arthur Gilyard had facilitated her recovery 
by keeping alt<^ther away irom her, so 
that slie 3»e more easily got rid of her 
impression tltat it was her duty to become 
his wife. It was the final act of self-abne- 
ation in this noble spirit to seek a prompt 
ismissal A^m his parish, and take up his 
labor for souls in a distant part of the 
State. It was well, no doubt, lor his own 
peace; but it was well also for the peace 
of Kate. 

Meantime, the two families remained on 
friendly, and, so fiir as tie women-foik were 
concerned, on cordial terms. Mrs, McAlis- 
ajid Marj once more twined Ihe ten- 
drils of their hearts around Kate, claiming 

L __g „[|um ijjgj, jjjyj j^ right to love 

t love. It was they who first 
learned, and who quickly reported to their 
son and brother, that the Rev. Arthur 
GUyard never came to the Beaumont house, 
and so <;ould not be troth-plighted to its 
fairest inmate. They threw out hinM of 
■agcraent to the yonng man which, 
sent tlie blooil through all his six feet and 
fciur inches of stature. These affectionate 
urgencies were all the more open becnuse 
the Judge was impatient for a proposal of 
marriage, and actually pushed the women 
to push the boy up to it." 

" Why does n't he take advantage of the 
present favorable circumstances ? " said this 
unsensitive old gentleman. " A woman who 
is in affliction, and who of course needs 
consolation, is all the more likely to accept 
an offer. Depend upon it, madam, that I 
know something of human nature. He 
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ought to speak at once, before any one else 

Id a modified form, made delicaite and 
pure by a mother's lips, these suggestions 
reached Frank's ears. 

" I should be bo overjoyed to take snoh a 
daughter to my heart," said Mrs. McAbster 
in a cooing, happy tone, " I think, conpid- 
ering what she already knows of your feel- 
ings, that she would not be shocked if you 
Bhould speak lo her. You need not press 
her for an anawer; it would behest not, I 
Ihink and feel. But you certainly may tell 
her that you have not changed. It would 
be only fair and kind to tell her that." 

So Frank MeAlister resolved to tell Kate 
Beaumont that lie had not thangcd. 



CHAPTER XXXIX, 

Beforr going ia the daughter, Frank 
went to the lather, whose consent it will be 
remembered that he had once asked but 
not received, matters between the Beau- 
mont* and McAlistevs being then in a 
highly explosive state, smoking with a 

Somise ot lofty flame and red-hot lava, 
e found the Honorable Peyton in his 
veranda, walking up and down with the 
short, earefiil steps of a gouty man, ajid 
smoking a cigar with an air of grinding it. 

" Good evening," said the lord of the 
manor in the strong and rather too trum- 
pet-like tone which was habitual wiUi him, 
but at the eame time amicab'y producing a 
spare C'iear. "Will you join me?" 

" I wish to join you for life, Mr. Bean- 
mont," replied Frank, not even seting the 
proffered Havana. 

It was evident that Kate's father 
preliended, and tliat be was not entirely 
gratified. Over his bard and highly col- 
ored but expressive face there came a clond, 
which, if not downright displeasure, was 
anxiety. Nevertheless, he looked into his 
visitor'a eyes with an wr trf attentive and 
respectful meditation. 

" Once more, Mr. Beaumont," continued 
Frank, unf^tlteringly, "l come to ask jou 
to let me tell your daughter that I love her 
witii all my heart." 

The simple earnestness of the phi 
and the la^niulous 'dncerity of the ton 
which it was uttered, shook all the fether 
in Peyton. 

" Look here," he Siud, throwing away his 
cigar, and seizing both of Frank's hands. 
"I h»ve but a single oWection. To your- 
self I have none. I believe in you, Mr. 
MeAlister; I believe in your head and 
vour heart But, I sometimes ask myself, 
how long will peace last between our fami- 
lies, much as we now prize it? How do I 



know that you will not some day separate 
from my child ? " 

From my wife, sir, you shall never be 
separated," answered Frank, returning the 
other's spasmodic grasp. I'he two men 
were locked together by their emotions ; it 
seemed to Beaumont as if he could not 
le, as if a £ite held him fast." 
know that this marriage will be a 
bond of union for us all," continued Frank, 
:ing for the moment with the sublimity 
of a prophet. 

" Ah, well, — so let it be," returned Beau- 
mont, unable to resist ihia enthosiasm. " Go 
and find her." 

Frank raised the hand of Beaumont, and 
suddenly pressed it to his heart. It was a 
hand whi^ had slied MeAlister blood, but 
he forgot that ; it was also the hand of his 
loved one's father, and that alone he re- 
membered. > 

Next, descending into the garden, where 
he had already seen Kate through the twi- 
light, he sought her amid a perfumed tan- 
;le of shrubbery and flowers. The faint 
golden radiance which lingered in the west 
revealed her; she appeared to him lo be 
standing in a delicate, unearthly halo of 
luminousness ; she reminded him of Muril- 
lo'a Immaculate Virgin showing through 
hazes of aureoles. Although the compari- 
son sprang from the hot imagination of 
strong affection, it was not altogether ex- 
travagant. The greatest fact possible to 
young womanhood, the consciousness of 
loving and of being loved, had given Kate 
the sweet serenity of a sernpli. Moreover, 
unmarried though she was, there was about 
her something of the Madonna. Her face 
had that various richness of expression 
which we see in the faces of wives and 
mothers so much oitener than in the feces 
of maidens. Under suffering her mind and 
heart had both expanded, and this develop- 
ment of thought and feehng had given eve^ 
feature a new light, rising at timrs to a ful- 
ness of meaning which seemed to compre- 
hend all womanhood. 

There was just one blemish to the pic- 
ture, if so tender a thing may be called a 
blemish. Ihere was a tear ; it hung upon 
her eyelash as he aofUy approached her; 
and when she turned at the sound of hia 
footsteps, it fell upon a white rose which 
she heH to her lips. She had been kissing 
the rose because it was her grandfather's 
tavorite flower. 

" Will you let me spend the fiiture in 
trying to console you for the past?" he 
said, ^ntly taking her hand. 

Yeii, such had been her history and such 
was hia nature, that his first words of love 
to her must be words of comfort. 

It was just what she craves! ; she could 
hardly, under any circumstances, have an- 
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pwered nay to fueli a plea ; anil loving him, 
truating hiiu as she did, she only answered 
by leaning on his breast and weeping there. 
It was one of thoae sublime moments in the 
lil'e of the soul when it is mightier than the 
body; when irs emotions are so overpower- 
ing that the voice Mia at their mere advent 
and can give them no utterance. 

" I willeonaole yoii for all," he whispered, 
his arm supporting her. " Every breath 
that I draw shall be drawn for your happi- 

What further was said between them we 
will not repeat. The few syllables whiuh 
they exchanged had to their souls a fiilness 
and richness of meaning which would not 
appear to those who should read them. 
Their lip, touched by fire fi\>m heaven, 
ennobled language far beyond its wont, and 
made it like the epeeeh of sonie better 
world. Words beeajne emotions, pouring 
heart into heart, and mingling tbem forever. 

As diey returned to the house, Nellie 
Armitige met them, gave one glance at her 
sister's face, read witli a woman's sympa- 
lietic insight all that was in it, passed a 
tremulous arm quickly around her neck, 
and kissed her. Then pressing Frank's 
hand vehemently, she went and wandered 
alone in the darkling garden, calling 
tnind how this same cup of happiness 1 
once been put to her lips, and obstinately 
struggling to forget how it had been dashed 
from them. 

Major LawBon, lounging on the gravel- 
walk before the house, also saw the young 
couple, comprehended what had happened 
to tliem, and halting with a start, stared 
after them in ecstasy, muttering, " Bless my 
body 1 It is done at last. The Montagues 



and Capulets reconciled! Eouieo and Ju- 
liet to be married 1 Bless my body ! I 
could caper like a nigger. Bless my body 1" 
"I have won her," was Frank's simple 
address, when, wearing Kate proudly on his 
arm, he reached Beaumont. 

" Take her," replied tJie father. " Only 
remember that I have put my happiness as 
well as hers in your hand." 

He kissed his child repeatedly, and (hen 
resumed his solitary walk and cigar, feeling 
deserted and sorrowful. 
Well, a year more saw many events : the 
larriage of Frank McAlister fo Kate Beau- 
mont; the young man's installation over 
tJ>e Kershaw estate, he giving up sfeiente as 
a thing not yet required by Carolinians ; 
the marriage of Vincent Beaumont to Mary 
McAlistrr, who became lady of the house in 
5ion of her ancestors' enemies ; the 
> of Jenny Devine to Dr. Mattic- 
Just to console him for losing you, 
my dear," she said to Kate ; finally, the 
death of poor worn-out Mrs. Chester by soft- 
ening of the brain. 

It will be undej^tood, of course, that there 
,.j,s no renewal of the famous feud which 
had so long kept Hartland in cheerful, tragi- 
cal gossip, and made it feel itself to be the 
most illustrious village of South Carolina. 

It must be stated also that Peyton Beau- 
mont always remained satisfled with the 
son-in-law who had come to him through so 
many difficulties and whom he had accepted 
with so much hesitation. 

"By heavens, sir, he is Kershaw over 
again," he used to say. " I don't wonder 
Kate picked him out of twenty. It 's aston- 
ishing what a perception of character that 
^1 has. He is Kershaw over again." 
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